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TO 
THE   MEMORY   OF 


WHO    FOR    NEARLY    FIFTY    YEARS, 

BY     HER    GENTLENESS, 

HER    PATIENCE,     HER    COURAGE,     HER    HOPEFULNESS, 
HER    STERLING    GOODNESS, 

HELPED    SO    LARGELY 

TO    INSPIRE    THE    WORK    AND    LIGHTEN    THE    LABOURS 

OF    THE    SUBJECT    OF 

THIS    MEMOIR, 

MY    MOTHER, 

I     REVERENTLY     DEDICATE 

THIS      IMPERFECT      RECORD 

OF     A     NOBLE     LIFE. 


"AS   THE   MAN    IS,   SO   IS   HIS    STRENGTH."— Judges  viii.   21, 


PREFACE. 


THE  preparation  of  this  Memoir  has  been  a  labour  of 
love.  But  for  several  reasons  I  have  found  it  a  task 
of  exceptional  difficulty.  My  father  wrote  very  few 
letters  and  preserved  still  fewer  ;  and,  except  for  a  very 
brief  period  in  early  life,  he  kept  no  diary.  I  have 
been  obliged,  therefore,  to  rely  for  my  facts  almost 
entirely  on  second-hand  information  and  on  such  scat 
tered  notices  as  could  be  culled  from  old  newspaper 
files.  It  was  not  easy  out  of  such  fragmentary 
materials  to  build  up  a  coherent  and  interesting  narra 
tive.  But  if  at  the  close  a  truthful  picture  of  the  man 
himself  emerges  my  purpose  will  have  been  fulfilled. 

I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  write  as  an 
unbiassed  historian,  and  not  to  allow  myself  to  be  too 
much  influenced  by  my  natural  partiality  as  a  son.  In 
my  capacity  as  biographer  I  have  brought  myself,  not 
without  an  effort,  to  speak  of  my  father  throughout  as 
"  Landels,"  as  there  seemed  no  practicable  alternative. 

I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  tendering  my 
thanks  for  valuable  help  received  to  Lady  Watkin 
Williams,  Miss  Middlemore,  Mrs.  Makins,  Mrs. 
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Edmonds,  Mrs.  Wallis,  Mrs.  Landels  Todd,  and  Mrs. 
Pearce  Gould;  to  the  Revs.  Charles  Williams,  Dr. 
Clifford,  Dr.  John  Smith,  W.  Brock,  Principal 
Vaughan  Pryce,  J.  Jenkyn  Brown,  J.  H.  Barnard,  and 
Principal  Tymms ;  to  Messrs.  A.  H.  Baynes,  B.  J. 
Willats,  C.  H.  Goode,  J.  S.  Greenwood,  F.  Draper, 
Andrew  Swan,  A.  B.  Thompson,  E.  M.  Mitton,  Dr. 
Underhill ;  and  many  others. 

I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  William  Shand, 
of  Newcastle,  for  assistance  in  the  correction  of  proofs 
and  the  preparation  of  the  index. 

T.  D.  L. 

Jesmond,  1900. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE  biography  of  my  friend  Dr,  Landels  does  not  need 
this  introductory  word.  It  will  gain  nothing  by  it: 
but  it  is  a  sincere  pleasure  to  me  to  write  it.  For  it  is  the 
story  of  a  real  life :  of  one  who  faced  the  stress  and  the 
dream  of  human  existence  with  courage  and  faith, 
with  high  aims  and  unflagging  consecration,  and  who 
lived  to  place  his  work  for  his  generation  in  a  position 
of  abiding  reproductiveness. 

The  story,  too,  is  narrated  with  clearness  and 
strength.  We  see  the  real  Landels,  the  Christian,  the 
preacher,  the  pastor,  the  denominational  statesman,  the 
father,  the  man  of  God.  The  partiality  of  the  son 
betrays  itself,  only  in  restrained  praise  and  qualified 
admiration,  never  in  estimates  that  outrun  the  facts,  or 
in  over-eager  applause.  He  succeeds  in  laying  bare  his 
father's  fervour  and  charm,  his  need  of  combat,  his 
passion  for  intellectual  adventure,  the  grasp  and  lucidity 
of  his  mental  conceptions ;  his  love  of  controversy,  and 
his  greater  love  of  men  ;  his  devotion  to  the  Church  of 
his  choice  and  his  greater  devotion  to  the  catholic  faith, 
to  social  justice,  to  brotherhood,  and  to  the  universal 
instincts  of  the  spiritual  life. 

In  this  hurrying  age  it  is  a  good  service  to  detain 
amongst  us,  if  we  can,  the  memorials  of  those  who  have 
served  their  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God. 
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It  reminds  us  of  our  debts.  It  rebukes  the  vanity  that 
credits  itself  with  the  creation  of  the  fulness  of  life  in 
the  modern  world.  It  feeds  the  humility  that  recog 
nises  the  ever-working  God ;  shows  us  we  have 
not  made  ourselves  or  our  world ;  and  traces  before  our 
eyes  the  processes  by  which  God  builds  to  greatness 
our  advancing  race.  Students  of  man  in  the  making 
may  learn  much,  if  they  will,  from  the  annals  of  a 
strenuous  life.  "  Little  else  is  worth  study,"  says  Brown 
ing,  "  than  the  development  of  the  human  soul."  Here, 
we  see  a  man  started  on  his  course  with  that  fine  fare, 
"oatmeal  porridge  and  red  herrings,"  scant  schooling, 
and  the  rough  but  patient  discipline  of  the  fields ;  and 
then  we  follow  him  as  he  climbs  from  these  austere  con 
ditions  to  conspicuous  success,  by  tireless  industry,  reso 
lute  will,  intense  consecration,  and  the  love  of  God.  It 
is  a  strong  moral  tonic  to  join  this  young  pilgrim  in 
his  ascending  path  of  life. 

Baptists  at  this  juncture  in  our  history  will  specially 
welcome  this  book,  for  it  contains  an  integral  part  of 
the  narrative  of  our  development.  Dr.  Landels  has  left 
an  ineffaceable  mark  upon  the  Baptist  denomination, 
upon  its  thought  and  spirit,  and  upon  its  organisation 
and  service.  His  influence  will  long  survive  him.  Even 
those  who  thought  him  a  dangerous  "  heretic  "  came  to 
see  and  rejoice  in  the  importance  of  his  work,  and  to 
displace  the  thorns  of  the  martyr  by  the  aureole  of  the 
saint. 

The  Baptists  of  the  middle  of  this  century  needed 
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courage  to  liberalise  their  thinking  concerning  God  and 
His  Gospel ;  and  God  supplied  their  need,  notably  by 
the  gift  of  two  men — whose  influence  affected  all  the 
Baptist  Churches,  but  wrought  most  powerfully  on  two 
sections  in  the  Churches.  The  evangelising  fervour  and 
burning  passion  to  save  men  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  told 
in  one  direction,  and  the  "  Morisonian "  conception  of 
Redemption  proclaimed  by  Dr.  Landels  told  in  another  ; 
and  both  together  prepared  for  that  unity  of  thought  and 
of  spirit,  of  organisation  and  of  service,  in  which  we 
rejoice  to-day.  That  we  go  into  the  New  Century  a 
compact,  united,  and  large-hearted  brotherhood,  preach 
ing  the  good  news  of  God's  salvation  to  all  men,  is  largely 
due  to  the  work  of  these  two  men.  This  volume  will 
maintain  and  increase  these  beneficent  influences,  and 
thereby  aid  in  the  extension  of  the  gracious  and  redemp 
tive  rule  of  God  in  and  over  men. 

JOHN   CLIFFORD. 

i&th  August,  1900. 


WILLIAM  LANDELS,  D.D. 

CHAPTER    I. 

BOYHOOD     AND     YOUTH. 

THE  little  fishing  town  of  Eyemouth  is  situated  on 
the  Berwickshire  coast,  a  few  miles  north  of  Berwick- 
on-Tweed.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eye,  on 
a  small  bay  which  forms  a  kind  of  natural  harbour, 
being  protected  from  the  full  force  of  the  North  Sea 
by  a  broken  barrier  of  jagged  rocks.  The  town  has 
always  been  an  important  centre  of  the  herring  fishery, 
and  in  the  season  does  a  brisk  trade.  Until  a  few 
years  ago  it  could  only  be  reached  by  road,  but  now  it 
has  been  connected  by  a  branch  line  of  railway  with 
the  main  line  between  Edinburgh  and  the  South. 

It  is  a  place  with  a  marked  individuality  of  its  own. 
The  inhabitants  are  sturdy  and  independent,  and  con 
sist  for  the  most  part  of  a  hardy  race  of  fishermen  and 
small  farmers.  The  former  class  have,  on  that  wild 
coast,  to  carry  their  lives  continually  in  their  hands ; 
and  there  are  few  families  there  who  cannot  tell  of 
fathers,  or  husbands,  or  sons  whom  the  sea  has  claimed 
as  its  prey.  And  yet  they  are  withal  an  enterprising 
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race,  for  whom  danger  has  few  terrors.  Their  boats 
are  seaworthy  craft,  strongly  built  and  decked ;  and 
when  the  herring  season  is  over  many  of  them  will 
go  for  months  together  to  the  white  fishing  in  the  far 
North.  Such  a  society  is  a  school  of  all  manly  and 
courageous  qualities,  and  tends  to  develop  in  a 
marked  degree  strength  and  independence  of 
character. 

The  physical  features  of  the  surrounding  country 
provide  a  not  less  important  factor  in  the  develop 
ment  of  an  active  and  imaginative  mind.  The  coast 
is  wild  and  rugged  in  the  extreme.  Weather-beaten 
headlands  alternate  with  rocky  bays  and  long  stretches 
of  barren  beach.  Splintered  rocks  jut  far  out  into  the 
water,  and,  with  their  tooth-like  edges,  tear  into  seeth 
ing  foam  the  billows  that  roll  in  with  crash  and  roar 
from  the  open  sea.  The  cliffs  are  rent  by  narrow 

gullies,  Where  on  days  of  calm 

The  eye  can  pierce  the  clear,  translucent  depths, 
And  see  the  red  rocks  greening  'neath  the  wave. 

To  the  south,  the  cliffs  gradually  rise  in  height  until 
they  culminate  in  the  vast  precipices  of  Blaikie,  mid 
way  between  Eyemouth  and  Burnmouth.  To  the 
north,  a  broken  and  variegated  coast  line  leads  up  to 
the  bold  promontory  of  St.  Abb's  Head.  Inland,  up 
the  valley  of  the  Eye,  the  scenery  is  very  picturesque. 
The  valley  opens  out  into  a  broad  tract  of  fertile  and 
well-wooded  country,  bounded  to  the  north  and  south 
by  lofty  moorland— the  whole  presenting  a  marked 
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and  striking  contrast  to  the  savage  scenery  of  the 
coast. 

Amidst  such  surroundings  and  such  social  condi 
tions  William  Landels  was  born  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1823  ;  and  there,  powerfully  moulded  by  these  varied 
influences,  his  boyhood  and  youth  were  spent.  He 
came  of  a  family  which  had  been  settled  in  the  district 
for  many  generations,  and  which,  though  it  had  never 
risen  to  fame  and  influence,  had  always  maintained  a 
sturdy  and  honourable  independence.  In  the  little 
churchyard  at  Foulden,  several  miles  inland,  there  are 
family  gravestones,  on  which  the  names  John 
and  William  constantly  recur,  which  take  us  back  for 
more  than  200  years.  During  that  long  period  the 
Landelses  seem  to  have  followed  the  calling  of 
farmers ;  some  of  them  apparently  with  no  small 
measure  of  success.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century  a  branch  of  the  family  had  migrated  to  Tyne- 
side ;  and  it  was  to  this  branch,  I  believe,  belonged 
the  E.  Landells  who  distinguished  himself  as  an 
engraver,  and  who  was  known  to  fame  as  belonging  to 
the  original  staff  of  Puncn.  A  tradition  was  preserved 
in  the  family  that  somewhere  in  the  1 5th  or  i6th  cen 
turies  their  ancestors  had  come  over  from  Denmark 
and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and  thence  had  made 
their  way  south  into  Berwickshire.  The  tradition  is 
probably  worthless  in  its  present  form;  and  yet  the 
subject  of  this  Memoir,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with  his 
tall  athletic  frame,  his  yellow  hair  and  flashing  steel- 
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blue  eyes,  his  fearless  courage  and  his  love  of  battle, 
might  well  have  been  the  descendant  of  some  old 
Viking. 

William  Landels,  his  grandfather,  was  a  farmer, 
but  he  died  in  early  life,  leaving  a  young  family.  His 
son  John  adopted  the  same  calling,  and  made  a  liveli 
hood  by  farming  some  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Eyemouth,  besides  having  the  right  of  pasturage  for 
cattle  on  certain  of  the  sea-braes  to  the  north  of  the 
town.  In  1822  he  married  Mary  Ann  Dodds,  a  native 
of  North  Sunderland  in  Northumberland,  a  woman  of 
great  natural  shrewdness  and  strong  common  sense. 
The  issue  of  the  marriage  was  three  sons  and  five 
daughters,  William  being  the  firstborn.  The  second 
child,  a  girl,  died  when  ten  years  old,  but  all  the  others 
grew  up  to  manhood  and  womanhood ;  and  three  of 
them,  the  youngest  son  and  two  of  the  daughters,  still 
survive.  The  father,  with  a  small  farm  and  a  large 
family,  found  the  struggle  for  subsistence  very  severe  ; 
and  though  the  family  were  never  in  actual  want,  they 
had  to  practise  the  strictest  economy,  and  knew  little 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Their  diet  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  fresh  herrings, 
with  an  occasional  pot  of  broth  on  Sundays,  as  a  special 
treat,  made  with  a  small  piece  of  fresh  or  salt  meat. 
The  school  in  which  young  Landels  was  trained  was 
thus  a  severe  one ;  but  instead  of  crushing,  it  served 
rather  to  call  out  and  develop  the  native  manliness 
and  self-reliance  of  the  lad. 
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Like  his  life-long  friend  Dr.  Cairns,  and  many 
another  Scotsman  who  has  made  his  mark,  he  first 
saw  the  light  in  a  little  two-roomed  house,  the  proverb 
ial  "  but  and  ben."  It  was  situated  in  a  side  street  to 
the  north  of  the  town,  and  has  long  since  disappeared 
to  make  way  for  houses  of  a  more  modern  type.  I 
believe  that  it  originally  consisted  of  one  room  only, 
but  was  afterwards,  for  convenience'  sake,  divided  into 
two  by  means  of  a  partition.  In  this  humble  house, 
almost  crowded  out  by  the  constantly  increasing  troop 
of  brothers  and  sisters,  young  Landels  spent  the  first 
twenty  years  of  his  life. 

His  early  education  was  of  the  slightest.  Eye- 
mouth  in  those  days  could  not  boast  of  many  educa 
tional  facilities.  A  certain  Mr.  Trotter  kept  a  day 
school,  of  the  ordinary  type  of  parish  schools  at  that 
time.  The  teaching  seems  to  have  been  good  so  far 
as  it  went,  but  was  for  the  most  part  elementary  and 
superficial.*  It  was  here  that  the  eager,  inquiring  boy 


*  Of  this  school  my  father  has  left  on  record  (in  a  pencil  note) 
his  own  impressions ;  and  they  do  not  throw  a  very  favourable 
light  on  the  teaching,  either  religious  or  secular.  lie  says  :  "  Even 
the  parish  school,  reckoned  one  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
land,  was  neither  opened  nor  closed  with  prayer  ;  and  the  religious 
instruction  the  children  received  was  thrashed  into  the  dull  by  the 
taws  of  the  master,  or  into  the  very  obtuse  with  his  fists  forcibly 
applied  to  the  sides  of  the  head ;  while  the  smarter  scholars  glibly 
and  irreverently  repeated  what  they  had  previously  committed  to 
memory.  The  New  Testament  was  the  reading  book  of  those  who 
had  passed  through  the  sixpenny  spelling-book,  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  more  advanced  ;  and  with  this  was  coupled  dictionary 
spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together  with  a  little  English 
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was  sent  to  pick  up  such  scholarship  as  could  be 
obtained.  He  made  good  progress  with  his  studies 
so  long  as  he  remained  there  ;  but  his  school  life  was  a 
brief  one.  Being  the  eldest  of  a  large  family,  his 
assistance  at  breadwinning  was  too  valuable  to  be 
lost ;  and  when  he  was  only  ten  or  eleven  years  of 
age  his  father  was  obliged  to  take  him  away  from 
school  that  he  might  help  him  in  the  fields  or  tend  the 
cows  on  the  braes. 

Young  as  he  was,  he  was  a  keen  and  energetic 
worker  in  the  fields,  and  could  hold  his  own  with 
many  who  were  his  seniors.  He  liked  best,  however, 
to  be  put  to  tend  the  cows,  because  in  the  comparative 
leisure  which  such  an  occupation  afforded  he  could 
find  time  to  gratify  his  natural  bent  for  reading.  He 
was  an  omnivorous  reader,  and  availed  himself  of  every 
spare  moment  to  compensate  by  private  study  for  his 
lack  of  schooling  ;  for  even  in  those  early  days  he  was 
fired  with  the  ambition  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

There  was  little  chance  of  quiet  study  in  the 
crowded  home  when  the  day's  work  was  over  ;  and  he 
was  compelled  to  seize  such  opportunities  as  presented 
themselves  during  the  hours  of  work.  Many  a 

grammar  and,  in  the  case  of  two  or  three  pupils,  a  little  of  the 
rudiments  of  Latin.  Even  the  reading  was  slovenly  in  the 
extreme.  The  New  Testament  or  the  Old  was  read  at  the  top  of 
the  reader's  voice,  without  regard  to  punctuation,  and  no  attempt 
was  ever  made  to  show  the  meaning  of  what  was  read." 
Peace  to  Mr.  Trotter's  shade !  Doubtless  the  good  man  did  his 
best,  but  found  his  hands  more  than  full  with  those  rough  Eye- 
mouth  lads ! 
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time,  on  the  lofty  banks  overlooking  the  sea,  he 
would  read  on  hour  after  hour  until  the  failing  light 
compelled  him  to  desist.  Sometimes,  I  am  afraid, 
he  became  so  absorbed  in  his  studies  that  his  charge 
was  momentarily  neglected  ;  for  he  used  often  to  point 
out  to  us  youngsters  the  spot  where  on  one  occasion  a 
cow,  having  wandered  into  a  dangerous  place,  lost  its 
footing  and  rolled  head  over  heels  down  the  steep 
bank,  fortunately  without  receiving  any  serious  injury ! 
With  all  this  love  of  study,  however,  he  was  a 
thorough  boy,  ready  to  take  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
games  then  in  vogue,  and  not  without  a  boy's  delight 
in  mischief.  One  story  of  his  boyhood  has  been 
preserved,  which  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  showing 
the  resource  and  quickness  of  decision  in  an  emer 
gency  which  was  one  of  his  most  marked  character 
istics  in  after  life.  He  and  a  number  of  older  lads  had 
been  amusing  themselves,  boylike,  with  tormenting  a 
certain  crusty  old  gentleman,  by  interfering  with  the 
cabbages  that  grew  in  his  garden.  At  last  the  old  fel 
low  emerged  from  the  house,  stick  in  hand,  vowing 
vengeance  on  his  tormentors,  and  set  off  after  them 
in  hot  pursuit  The  other  lads,  being  bigger  than 
young  William,  soon  outran  him,  and  left  him  to  his 
fate.  He  found  that  his  pursuer  was  fast  gaining  on 
him,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  to  be  made  the  scape 
goat  of  the  whole  party.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose.  In  a  few  minutes 
he  would  feel  the  stick  across  his  shoulders.  Smarting 
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under  the  injustice  of  his  companions  in  deserting  him, 
he  hit  on  a  happy  expedient.  As  soon  as  he  had 
turned  the  first  corner  he  stopped  running  and 
assumed  an  air  of  indifference ;  and  when  the  old 
gentleman  came  in  sight  he  called  out  to  him, 
"  Are  you  running  after  those  lads,  sir  ?  They've 
just  gone  round  yon  corner."  Fortunately  the 
old  fellow  did  not  recognise  him  as  one  of 
the  culprits,  and  with  a  "  Thank  you "  ran  on  in 
the  direction  indicated,  leaving  him  master  of  the 
situation  ! 

As  time  went  on,  one  of  the  duties  which  fell  to  the 
young  farmer  was  to  drive  the  cart  when  business 
required  that  places  at  a  distance  should  be  visited. 
This  sometimes  took  him  far  afield.  He  often  had  to 
go  south  beyond  Scremerston  to  fetch  loads  of  coal, 
and  was  once,  I  believe,  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He 
also  occasionally  drove  fish  to  Dunbar,  and  even  as  far 
as  Edinburgh.  These  excursions  were  not  without 
their  educational  value.  They  gave  him  some  know 
ledge  of  the  world,  and  enlarged  his  outlook  on  life. 
The  long  hours  spent  in  jogging  slowly  along  the 
country  roads  were  never  wasted.  They  were  utilised 
for  purposes  of  study ;  and  latterly,  when  the  budding 
preacher  had  begun  to  speak  in  public,  he  would, 
while  seated  on  the  shaft,  jot  down  the  sermon  which 
was  to  do  duty  on  the  following  Sunday.  One  of 
these  excursions  lived  very  vividly  in  his  memory.  It 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  visited  Edinburgh. 
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I  have  often  heard  him  describe  the  night  on  which  he 
started  as  the  most  miserable  in  his  life.  There  was 
serious  trouble  at  home.  His  youngest  brother  had 
fallen  under  the  grate  and  been  severely  burnt  about 
the  face  and  head ;  and  when  he  set  out  it  was  not 
known  whether  the  injuries  might  prove  fatal. 
Through  the  whole  night,  the  horror  of  it  and  the 
anxiety  brooded  over  him  like  a  nightmare.  He  had 
to  plod  on  through  a  drenching  downpour  of  rain 
along  roads  deep  with  mud.  And  to  complete  his  dis 
comfiture  he  had  a  jibbing  horse,  which,  at  the  foot 
of  a  certain  steep  hill  which  he  could  never  after  think 
of  without  a  shudder,  came  to  a  dead  standstill  and 
refused  to  move  a  step  back  or  forward !  When,  how 
ever,  he  at  length  reached  Edinburgh,  all  his  troubles 
were  for  a  time  forgotten  in  the  new  sensations  that 
crowded  in  on  him. 

The  Northern  Capital  was  like  a  revelation  to  him. 
He  had  never  conceived  of  anything  so  magnificent. 
The  lofty  buildings,  the  crowded  streets,  the  splendid 
shops,  the  natural  beauties  of  the  situation,  all  alike 
dazzled  him.  As  he  walked  along  Princes  Street,  it 
seemed  to  the  country  lad  like  an  enchanted  world. 
He  was  filled  with  an  admiration  and  enthusiasm  he 
never  afterwards  lost ;  and  from  that  time  forward  he 
cherished  the  ambition  to  spend  the  closing  years  of 
his  life  in  the  fair  city. 

It  is  true  the  Edinburgh  of  sixty  years  ago  was  not 
the  Edinburgh  of  to-day.  It  was  scarcely  half  its 
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present  size,  and  was  still  unadorned  with  some  of  its 
most  palatial  buildings.   There  were  no  Princes  Street 
Gardens ;  and  where  the  railway  now  runs  there  were 
a  burn  and  a  small  loch.     But  it  was  even  then  a 
queenly  city,  and  not  without  some  reason  could  boast 
itself  the  "  modern  Athens."     But,  above  all,  it  was  in 
those  days  at  the  height  of  its  intellectual  fame,  and 
was  still  basking  in  the  afterglow  of  that  extraordinary 
galaxy  of  genius  which  had  shed  such  a  lustre  on  it 
in  the  early  years  of  the  century.     Scott  had  not  long 
been  dead.     The  familiar  figure  of  Christopher  North 
was  still  to  be  seen  in  its  streets.     The  shade  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  still  haunted  the  sanctum  at  Black- 
wood's.     Chalmers  still  lectured  at  the   University. 
And  many  another  man  of  genius,  lately  dead  or  still 
living,  added  to  its  renown.     The  effect  of  a  first  visit 
to  the  literary  metropolis  on  the  mind  of  an  ambitious 
and  imaginative  youth  can  scarcely  be  measured  ;  and 
it  is  no  wonder  if  this  visit  to  Edinburgh  marked  an 
epoch  in  the  life  of  William  Landels,  and  gave  new 
point  and  definiteness  to  his  aspirations  and  hopes. 

From  his  earliest  years  young  Landels  was  what  we 
should  call  a  good  lad,  with  a  decidedly  religious  bent, 
ready  to  respond  to  the  first  appeal  to  his  deeper 
nature.  In  after  life  he  had,  to  quote  his  own  words, 

"  A  very  distinct  remembrance  of  the  religious 
emotions  of  which  he  was  the  subject  at  a  very 
early  age ;  how,  when  he  was  but  six  or  seven, 
he  would  resolve  to  avoid  all  wrong  such  as  out- 
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breaks  of  temper,  disobedience,  untruthfulness, 
or  other  childish  offences,  and  how  satisfied  he 
felt  when  a  day  passed  without  his  resolution 
being  violated,  as  if  some  inward  monitor  which 
would  have  rebuked  him  for  his  failure  told  him 
that  he  had  well  done.  This  in  after  years  he 
really  believed  to  have  been  the  voice  of  God, 
insomuch  that  he  used  to  often  say,  his  own 
experience  being  the  proof,  that  God  influenced 
children  sooner  than  was  supposed,  and  without 
any  means  which  could  be  traced" 

During  his  boyhood,  however,  there  was  little  in 
the  religious  atmosphere  of  his  native  place  which 
was  favourable  to  religious  development.  The 
only  place  of  worship  was  the  Auld  Kirk,  of 
which  his  parents  were  members  and  where  he 
himself  regularly  attended ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  in  a  very  low  state  spiritually,  suffering  from 
an  overdose  of  the  Moderatism  which  was  then  so 
prevalent  in  the  Church  of  Scotland.  There  was 
usually  only  one  service  on  the  Sunday,  and  even  that 
was  lifeless  and  perfunctory ;  and  in  winter  there  was 
not  infrequently  no  service  at  all. 

"  The  Sunday  School "  (according  to  his  own 
account),  "  when  held,  was  on  a  level  with  the 
day  school  minus  the  taws  and  the  cuffs.  It  was 
held  in  the  kirk,  the  more  advanced  class  in  the 
lobby,  where  in  winter  the  children  were  almost 
frozen.  And  the  teaching  was  as  cold  as  the 
temperature — a  little  Shorter  Catechism,  a  sen- 
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tence  or  two  of  Scripture  or  of  a  paraphrase 
repeated  from  memory,  and  the  reading  of  one  or 
two  chapters  from  the  Old  or  New  Testament. 
Nothing  in  the  least  degree  fitted  to  interest  or 
impress  a  child. 

"  The  village  itself  was  a  scene  of  spiritual  in 
difference  and  death.  A  conversion  was  never 
known  to  have  taken  place  in  it.  The  very 
possibility  of  such  a  thing  was  denied,  or  at 
least  the  possibility  of  anyone  knowing  that  it 
had  taken  place,  until  after  death." 

There  was  one  man  in  the  village,  a  member  of 
one  of  the  numerous  sects  of  seceders,  who  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  curiosity,  because  he  was  said  on  one 
occasion  to  have  prayed  by  a  sick-bed ! 

Even  in  his  home  young  Landels  was  not  brought 
under  real  religious  influence,  though  the  moral  tone 
was  good  and  the  training  strict. 

"  The  Bible  was  there,  and  was  occasionally  read  on 
Sundays,  and  the  Catechism ;  and  the  family 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  Scrip 
ture  or  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  But  beyond 
that  there  was  no  proper  religious  observance. 
His  father  was  sufficiently  regular  in  his  attend 
ance  at  church  to  be  requested  to  fill  the  office  of 
elder,  which  he  very  properly  declined.  But 
eldership  in  the  Established  Church  did  not 
imply  any  degree  of  religious  experience.  His 
mother  had  not  at  that  time  experienced  any 
spiritual  change.  And  among  more  distant  rela 
tions  there  was  hone  likely  to  influence  him 
favourably." 
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There  was  thus  little  or  nothing  in  his  immediate 
environment  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  spiritual 
life  of  an  opening  and  inquiring  mind,  but  much  rather 
to  damp  and  crush  it ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  other 
and  more  potent  influences  entering  from  without,  the 
religious  development  of  the  boy  might  have  been 
nipped  in  the  bud.  However,  even  Eyemouth  could 
not  wholly  escape  the  new  spirit  which  in  the  early 
'thirties  was  stirring  the  religious  life  of  Scotland  to 
its  depths. 

It  was  a  period  of  crisis  and  transition,  the  birth- 
time  of  a  new  religious  epoch.  A  breath  from  heaven 
had  begun  to  stir  the  dry  bones.  The  conscience  and 
intellect  were  rising  in  revolt  against  the  fetters  and 
restrictions  of  a  moribund  traditionalism.  Wider 
horizons  were  opening  up  on  all  sides.  To  many  an 
enthusiastic  soul  the  new  day  that  was  breaking 
seemed  big  with  infinite  promise.  The  remarkable 
religious  awakening  of  those  years  assumed  a  twofold 
form.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  an  eager  return 
to  the  ideals  of  the  New  Testament,  which  culminated 
in  the  great  Disruption  of  1 843,  and  in  other  religious 
movements,  less  conspicuous,  but  scarcely  less  import 
ant.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  passionate  appeal 
to  a  more  liberal  theology,  which  joined  issue  with  the 
hard  and  unlovely  Calvinism  then  in  vogue,  and  which 
found  voice  in  such  men  as  Erskine,  Campbell,  and 
Morison.  The  change  which  was  then  taking  place  in 
the  religious  life  of  Scotland  might  not  inappropriately 
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be  compared  to  the  change  which,  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  century,  had  swept  over  the  political  life  of 
Europe  ;  and  what  Wordsworth  said  of  the  one  might 
in  its  degree  be  applied  also  to  the  other  : 

"  Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive, 
But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven." 

William  Landels  was  young,  in  the  first  fervour  of 
youth,  when  the  tidal  wave  of  the  new  spirit  reached 
Eyemouth.  A  true  child  of  his  age,  with  a  mind  open 
to  every  fresh  impression,  he  accorded  it  an  enthusi 
astic  welcome,  and  it  found  in  his  generous  nature  a 
congenial  soil.  He  was  even  more  profoundly  in 
fluenced  by  it  than  he  himself  was  aware  of  at  the 
time.  It  gave  a  new  colour  and  direction  to  his  whole 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  And  even  up  to  the 
last  it  was  easy  to  trace  in  his  preaching  and  in  all 
his  public  work  these  moulding  influences  of  his  early 
manhood.  The  universality  of  the  Gospel  was 
throughout  the  keynote  of  his  preaching ;  fidelity  to 
the  New  Testament  was  the  ruling  motive  of  his  life. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Primitive  Methodists 
came  to  Eyemouth,  and  began  to  stir  up  the  stagnant 
religious  life  of  the  town.  Their  new  methods,  so  re 
plete  with  exuberant  vitality  and  so  unlike  the  hum 
drum  decorousness  of  the  Auld  Kirk,  created  no  small 
sensation.  They  supplied  a  felt  want,  and  at  once 
began  to  make  considerable  headway.  Their  mani 
fest  earnestness  and  contagious  enthusiasm  attracted 
young  Landels,  and  he  became  a  regular  attendant  at 
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their  meetings.  It  was  from  this  time  that  he  dated 
his  conversion.  He  was  brought  under  deep  religious 
conviction,  and  soon  attained  to  a  joyful,  personal  ex 
perience  of  the  grace  and  power  of  Christ.  It  was  not 
long  before  he  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  gifts. 
The  Methodists  are  not  accustomed  to  let  anyone  keep 
his  talent  laid  up  in  a  napkin.  Even  though  the 
talent  be  microscopic,  it  has  still  to  be  enlisted  in  active 
service.  The  young  convert  was  accordingly  re 
quested  at  very  short  notice  to  make  his  first  essay  in 
public  speaking.  The  occasion  was  not  a  great  one, 
nor  was  the  audience  either  large  or  distinguished. 
And  yet  one  tries  to  picture  the  scene  with  not  a  little 
interest,  and  wonders  whether  those  boyish  utterances 
already  showed  promise  of  that  stately  oratory  which, 
in  after  years  was  to  gather  and  hold  together  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  congregations  in  the  metro 
polis.  The  Methodists  were  holding  a  soiree  in  the 
private  house  of  a  Mr.  Purvis ;  and  young  Landels, 
along  with  a  friend  of  his  of  about  the  same  age,  was 
put  forward  to  try  his  'prentice  hand  at  speech-making. 
With  much  fear  and  trembling  he  went  to  face  the 
ordeal,  and  did  as  well  probably  as  most  young  fellows 
would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances.  What  was 
the  nature  of  his  remarks  on  the  occasion  I  know 
not.  But  they  were  important  at  least  in  this  respect, 
that  they  convinced  him  that  he  could  speak  in  public, 
and  possessed  the  power  of  clothing  his  thoughts  in 
appropriate  words ;  and  they  marked  the  commence- 
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ment  of  a  career  as  a  public  speaker  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  within  two  months  of  his  death. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  he  actually  preached 
was  very  shortly  after  this  at  a  camp  meeting,  held  on 
the  seashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed.  Even 
then,  rough  and  uncultured  as  he  was,  he  seems  to  have 
made  a  very  deep  impression  on  his  hearers.  "  A  few 
years  ago  there  were  many  who  could  remember  the 
incident,  and  all  seem  to  have  been  impressed  with  a 
conviction  that  the  rugged  and  impassioned  eloquence 
of  the  youth  gave  promise  of  exceptional  preaching 
power."  * 

From  this  time  onward  he  was  frequently  engaged 
in  speaking  and  preaching,  with  ever-increasing 
acceptance.  As  he  became  more  conscious  of  his  own 
powers,  he  felt  that  inward  call  to  the  ministry  to 
which  every  born  preacher  awakes  sooner  or  later ; 
and  his  early  ambition  was  confirmed  and  intensified. 
But  it  seemed  for  the  present  as  if  there  were  no 
likelihood  of  his  hopes  ever  being  realised.  Circum 
stances  were  against  him.  He  had  no  influential 
friends  to  whose  assistance  he  could  look.  His  parents 
were  opposed  to  his  wishes,  and  even  if  they  had  been 
favourable,  they  were  too  poor  to  give  him  any  help. 
The  necessities  of  the  family  compelled  him  to  work 
hard  all  day  long  in  order  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill. 
And  he  was  cut  off  from  every  educational  advantage 
in  a  little  out  of  the  way  town.  He  did  not,  however, 

*  Dr.  T.  V.  Tymms,  in  "  Baptist  Handbook"  for  1900. 
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lose  heart.  He  waited  on  patiently  and  cheerfully, 
availing  himself  meanwhile  of  every  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  improving  his  mind  and  equipping 
himself  better  for  what  seemed  an  impossible  future. 

At  last  his  way  was  opened  up  most  unexpectedly. 
A  good  lady,  Mrs.  Thomson  of  Haymount,  happened 
to  be  visiting  Eyemouth  for  the  sake  of  the  sea  bath 
ing.  She  was  an  ardent  Morisonian,  and  withal  an 
earnest  Christian  worker.  One  day  walking  along  the 
beach,  she  handed  a  tract  to  a  tall,  fair-haired  lad. 
On  the  Sunday  following  she  went  to  the  Methodist 
chapel,  and  what  was  her  surprise  to  see  this  same  lad 
stand  up  and  preach  a  telling  sermon  !  She  was  very 
much  taken  with  him,  and  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
his  abilities ;  and  on  making  inquiries,  she  found  that 
his  name  was  William  Landels  and  that  he  had  a  great 
desire  to  be  a  minister.  The  result  was  that  she  began 
to  interest  herself  in  his  future  ;  and  it  was,  I  believe, 
largely  owing  to  her  encouragement  and  through  her 
influence  that  he  decided  to  leave  home  and  go  to 
study  under  Dr.  Morison,  then  the  Rev.  James 
Morison,  at  Kilmarnock. 

Mr.  Morison  had  been  ordained  minister  of  the 
United  Secession  Church  in  Clerk's  Lane,  Kil 
marnock,  in  the  year  1840.  He  held,  however,  what 
were  then  considered  very  advanced  theological 
views.  The  high  and  dry  Calvinism  of  those 
days  revolted  him,  and  his  preaching  was  found 
to  savour  strongly  of  Arminianism.  He  openly  taught 
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the  universal  love  of  God,  and  the  universality  of  the 
Atonement  and  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Such 
teaching  not  unnaturally  produced  great  excitement 
and  apprehension  in  orthodox  circles ;  and  matters 
were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  tract  published  by  Mori- 
son,  entitled,  "  The  Way  of  Salvation  ;  or  the  question 
answered,  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ? "  The 
Presbytery  could  no  longer  shut  its  eyes  to  such  out 
spoken  heresy  in  its  very  midst ;  and  in  March, 
1841,  the  offending  minister  was  suspended.  He 
appealed  to  the  Synod  ;  but  the  higher  court  confirmed 
the  action  of  the  lower,  and  Morison  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry.  The  majority  of  his  people,  how 
ever,  adhered  to  him ;  and  by  a  special  arrangement 
they  continued  to  worship  in  the  old  building.  They 
formed  themselves  into  an  independent  church,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  Evangelical  Unionists  ;  and  very 
soon  other  churches,  professing  similar  views,  began 
to  spring  up  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  new  churches,  Morison 
commenced  an  academy  for  training  young  men  for 
the  ministry ;  and  William  Landels  was  among  the 
first  of  his  students. 

The  deposed  minister  was  admirably  adapted  for 
such  work.  He  was  a  widely  read  scholar  and  a  pro 
found  thinker,  and  must  be  assigned  a  very  high  place 
as  an  exegete  and  critic.  It  was  a  happy  circumstance 
which  brought  young  Landels  at  the  formation  period 
of  his  thought  into  close  personal  contact  with  so 
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original  and  energetic  a  thinker.  To  the  close  of  his 
life  he  entertained  the  highest  respect  and  admira 
tion  for  his  old  teacher,  and  was  always  ready  in  after 
years  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  him.  At  the 
Jubilee  of  the  Evangelical  Union  he  said,  "  I  remem 
ber  well  the  impression  produced  on  my  mind  and 
the  benefit  I  received  through  reading  Dr.  Morison's 
pamphlet  on  '  Saving  Faith ' "  (This  must  have  been 
while  he  was  still  a  lad  at  Eyemouth).  And  he  spoke 
of  him  and  his  work  in  the  following  glowing  terms  :  — 
"  It  is  interesting  to  recall  how  a  young  man  of 
great  abilities  and  attainments,  whose  large  soul  could 
not  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  Calvin- 
istic  creed  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  ventured  to 
look  beyond  these  limits  into  the  teaching  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  there  discovered  the  glorious  truth  of  the 
universality  of  the  divine  love  and  the  Saviour's  pro 
pitiatory  work,  and  also  that  the  initiatory,  primary 
condition  of  salvation  is  believing  reception  of  the 
Gospel  message.  These  great  truths  he  expounded 
and  proclaimed  with  a  learning,  an  eloquence,  an 
earnestness,  a  courage,  an  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  shall  I  say  a  vehemence  of  manner,  which, 
if  they  did  not  always  convince,  never  failed 
to  impress.  .  .  .  His  teaching  was  fiercely 
opposed,  and  his  name  used  chiefly  as  a  term 
of  reproach.  The  pulpits  of  the  land  were 
closed  against  him  and  his  coadjutors.  In  halls, 
or  lofts,  or  in  the  open  air,  from  forms,  or  tables,  or 
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even  the  heads  of  empty  barrels,  they  had  to  proclaim 
their  message.  But  the  truth  they  proclaimed,  being 
diffusive  like  the  light,  could  not  be  suppressed.  In 
spite  of  opposition  it  spread  throughout  the  land,  and 
has  done  much  to  bring  about  that  improvement  in  the 
religious  condition  of  our  country  over  which  we 
rejoice  to-day." 

In  the  early  summer  of  1843  he  left  Eyemouth  to 
begin  life  for  himself,  with  a  light  heart  and  a  still 
lighter  purse.  Few  young  men  have  set  out  to  try 
their  fortune  with  fewer  outward  advantages  or  more 
precarious  prospects.  He  had  no  influence  behind 
him,  and  had  nothing  to  rely  upon  save  his  own  abili 
ties.  The  poverty  of  his  home  folk,  and  their  dis 
approval  of  the  course  he  was  taking,  prevented  his 
receiving  any  assistance  from  that  quarter  ;  and  he  had 
nowhere  else  to  look.  What  little  money  he  possessed 
would  soon  be  exhausted ;  and  beyond  that  he  knew 
that  he  must  rely  for  support  entirely  on  his  own  exer 
tions.  But  he  was  never  accustomed  to  consider  ways 
and  means  very  carefully  when  once  the  call  of  duty 
was  plainly  heard,  and,  strong  in  the  assurance  that  he 
was  obeying  the  voice  of  God,  he  went  forth  with  high 
hopes  and  firm  faith  in  his  own  powers,  to  face  the 
unknown  future. 

A  strange  figure  he  must  have  presented 
that  summer  morning — the  rough  country  lad 
in  his  homely  clothes,  which  were  scarcely  of 
the  latest  fashion.  He  wore  a  blue  cloth  coat, 
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so  his  sister  has  told  me,  made  out  of  an 
old  cloak  belonging  to  his  aunt ;  and  he  carried  all  his 
worldly  possessions  in  a  bundle  in  one  hand  !  One 
would  scarcely  have  thought,  to  look  at  him,  that  in  a 
few  years'  time  he  would  be  widely  known  throughout 
the  country  as  one  of  the  most  polished  and  most 
stately  of  preachers. 

Of  his  student  days  at  Kilmarnock  little  is  known. 
That  he  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and  made 
good  use  of  his  time,  results  sufficiently  prove ;  for 
from  the  very  commencement  of  his  ministry  he  was 
recognised  as  a  powerful  preacher  with  a  cultured  and 
well-stored  mind.  I  have  by  me,  too,  old  college  note 
books,  which  bear  witness  to  the  zest  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  the  study  of  theology  and  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  I 
still  make  regular  use  of  the  little  Hebrew  Bible  in 
which,  in  those  far-off  days,  he  inscribed  his  name  in 
Hebrew  characters  and  jotted  down  pencil  notes  in 
class. 

The  three  summer  sessions  spent  at  the  theological 
seminary  passed  very  happily.  After  so  many  years 
of  manual  labour,  he  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
for  quiet  and  uninterrupted  study ;  and  he  appreci 
ated  most  highly  his  close  intercourse,  not  only  with 
Mr.  Morison  himself,  but  also  with  his  fellow- 
students.  One  of  these  was  the  late  Dr.  Fergus 
Ferguson  of  Glasgow,  the  well-known  Evangelical 
Unionist,  with  whom  he  maintained  a  life-long  friend- 
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ship.  The  long  summer  days  were  pretty  fully  occu 
pied  with  classes  and  private  study ;  but  occasionally 
the  students  would  find  needful  relaxation  in  long 
tramps  across  country  to  Troon,  where  they  would 
enjoy  a  stroll  on  the  sands  and  a  dip  in  the  sea ;  or  in 
excursions  to  Ayr,  where,  with  the  reverence  of  pil 
grims,  they  would  visit  the  birthplace  and  the  haunts 
of  Robert  Burns. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  between  the 
brief  summer  sessions,  the  students  had  to  support 
themselves  as  best  they  could.  This  some  of  them  did 
by  acting  as  student-pastors  to  small  country  churches 
just  struggling  into  existence  and  not  yet  able  to  sup 
port  a  regular  minister.  In  this  capacity  young 
Landels  served  first,  for  some  four  months,  in  Kelso, 
and  afterwards  in  Coldstream.  For  the  greater  part 
of  this  time  he  received  ten  shillings  a  week  for  his 
services,  and  out  of  this  munificent  salary  he  was 
able,  by  strict  economy,  not  only  to  support  himself, 
but  actually  to  save.  As  may  be  imagined,  his  manner 
of  living  was  anything  but  luxurious.  For  breakfast 
he  had  porridge ;  for  dinner  potatoes  and,  when  he 
could  afford  it,  a  red  herring ;  and  for  tea,  dry  bread 
and  "  tea  "  minus  the  tea  and  milk.  It  is  fortunate 
that  this  kind  of  thing  did  not  have  to  continue  very 
long,  for  it  must  in  time  have  undermined  even  so 
strong  a  constitution  as  his.  There  is  something 
pathetic,  and  almost  heroic,  in  the  picture  of  the  young 
fellow,  only  just  out  of  his  teens,  thus  stinting  himself, 
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when  plenty  of  good  nourishment  was  so  needful,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  his  own  future,  but  still  more  for 
the  sake  of  the  dear  ones  at  home  ;  for  about  this  time, 
according  to  his  sister,  when  one  of  his  father's  cows 
died — a  serious  loss  for  a  poor  man — he  was  actually 
able,  out  of  his  small  and  hard-won  savings,  to  send 
home  £$  to  help  to  buy  another. 

In  these  student  days,  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
methodical  in  his  habits,  and  to  have  utilised  most  care 
fully  every  hour  of  the  day.  In  the  cover  of  an  old 
notebook,  manifestly  home-made,  and  bearing  date 
1843,  I  find  the  following  interesting  "  programme  "  of 

a  day's  work  :  — 

"  Rise  at  six. 

Read  and  study  till  breakfast. 

Walk  after  breakfast  till   10. 

G(reek)  and  H(ebrew)  f2l/2   hours. 

Read  half  an  hour. 

Take  dinner  at  one. 

After  dinner  walk  till  2. 

Write  till  5.     Take  tea. 

Read,  etc.,  till  8.     Sundries  till  9^. 

Reading,  devotion,  etc.,  till  1 1. 

Retire  to  rest." 

In  this  same  notebook  there  are  a  number  of  his 
earliest  sermons,  written  in  a  very  minute  and  neat 
hand.  Some  of  them  were  composed  at  Kelso,  and 
others  at  a  still  earlier  period.  They  are,  of  course, 
somewhat  crude  and  unfinished ;  but  they  already 
afford  unmistakable  evidence  of  exceptional  abilities. 
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They  are,  indeed,  with  all  their  crudeness,  wonderful 
productions  for  one  who  up  to  that  time  had  had  so 
few  advantages,  and  show  the  writer  to  have  been  a 
born  preacher.  Here  and  there  one  is  reminded 
irresistibly  of  the  "  Landels  "  style,  full  and  rich  and 
massive,  the  thought  being  carried  forward  as  on  a 
resistless  torrent.  Many  of  the  qualities  for  which  the 
preacher  was  afterwards  famous  are  already  here  in 
germ  ;  and  even  in  these  boyish  productions  what  was 
the  keynote  of  his  whole  after  ministry  is  already 
struck.  The  earliest  of  them,  written  apparently 
before  he  left  Eyemouth,  is  on  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  n. 
"  Say  unto  them,  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord 
God,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the 
wicked ;  but  that  the  wicked  turn  from  his 
way  and  live ;  turn  ye,  turn  ye,  from  your 
evil  ways ;  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel  ? " 
The  choice  of  such  a  text  is  in  itself  characteristic,  and 
shows  the  direction  in  which  his  mind  was  already 
moving. 

The  sermon  commences  with  the  remark :  — 

"  The  excuses  which  men  offer  for  not  turning  to  God 
are  for  the  most  part  reflections  cast  on  God 
Himself.  Few  lay  the  blame  on  themselves.  One 
man  deems  His  service  unnecessary.  Another 
thinks  it  impracticable  in  his  particular  situation. 
Another  says,  '  I  can  do  nothing  without  grace ; 
and  if  God  do  not  bestow  His  grace  on  me,  how 
can  I  help  myself  ?  I  must  wait  the  Lord's  time." 
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He  thus  goes  straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject, 
and  then  proceeds  to  work  his  way  out  with  logical 
force  and  variety  of  illustration.  The  outline  of  the 
sermon  is  simple  but  effective.  The  headings  are  as 
follow :  — 

I.  A  solemn  oath  : — 

1.  That  God  hath  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  a  sinner. 

2.  That  He  hath  pleasure  in  the  conversion  and  salvation 

of  sinners. 

II.  An  affectionate  exhortation  : — 
Turn  ye,  turn  ye. 

III.  Application : — 

1.  To  those  who  are  at  length  desirous  of  returning  to 

God. 

2.  To  those  who  are  still  determined  to  withstand   the 

entreaties  of  God. 

These  early  sermons  are  written  almost,  if  not 
quite,  in  full ;  but  the  manuscript,  I  believe,  was  never 
used  in  the  pulpit.  It  was  his  usual  custom  then, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards,  to  learn  his  ser 
mons  by  heart  and  preach  them  verbatim.  He  could 
commit  them  to  memory  with  great  rapidity,  and 
then  deliver  them  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  with 
out  any  severe  strain.  He  was  gifted  with  a  wonder 
ful  memory;  and  in  his  prime  could  lecture  for  two 
hours  and  more  without  a  note  before  him,  and 
without  having  to  hesitate  for  a  single  word.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  when  lecturing  in  Glasgow,  his 
memory  did  fail  him.  The  incident  has  been  related 
to  me  by  more  than  one  gentleman  who  was  present 
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on  the  occasion,  and  therefore,  although  he  himself 
could  not  recall  it,  I  venture  to  repeat  it  here.  He 
was  delivering  one  of  his  great  lectures  to  a  crowded 
audience.  He  had  got  well  into  it,  when  suddenly 
he  came  to  a  dead  stop.  For  once  his  memory  had 
tricked  him,  and  his  mind  was  a  blank.  He  waited 
a  moment,  and  then  with  perfect  self-possession  struck 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  exclaimed,  "O 
treacherous  memory!  But  never  mind,  I  have  it  all 
in  my  pocket."  And  taking  out  the  manuscript,  he 
found  the  place,  put  back  the  manuscript,  and  pro 
ceeded  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ! 


CHAPTER    II. 

EARLY   MINISTRY. 

WHILE  still  a  student  at  Kilmarnock,  William 
Landels  was,  towards  the  end  of  1 844,  ordained  pastor 
of  the  little  Evangelical  Unionist  church,  meeting 
alternately  in  Darvel  and  Newmilns,  at  a  salary  of  £50 
a  year — a  sum  which  for  him  meant  comparative 
affluence.  And  thus  humbly  commenced  a  ministry 
which  was  destined  to  extend  over  more  than  half 
a  century  and  to  move  in  ever  widening  circles  of 
power  and  usefulness. 

About  the  details  of  his  life  there  I  have  little 
information,  and  that  only  of  the  most  general  kind. 
Although  the  church  was  a  small  one,  the  pastorate 
was  no  sinecure.  The  work  it  involved  was  very 
arduous ;  for  the  "  parish  "  was  a  wide  one,  and  the 
people  expected  a  good  deal  of  their  minister,  and  like 
good  Scotsmen  kept  a  sharp  watch  over  him!  Yet 
it  was  pleasant  and  congenial  work,  and  was  not  un 
accompanied  with  tokens  of  blessing.  The  young 
minister  threw  himself  into  it  with  all  his  soul ;  and 
his  tremendous  energy,  earnestness,  and  enthusiasm 
at  once  began  to  produce  their  effect.  He  always 
cherished  pleasant  memories  of  the  scene  of  his 
earliest  labours,  and  liked  occasionally  to  revisit  it. 
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When,  a  few  years  ago,  I  accompanied  him  on  a  visit 
to  the  district,  I  found  that  his  memory  still  lingered 
fragrant  among  the  Ayrshire  hills,  and  that  there 
were  several  of  his  old  friends  still  remaining  who 
retained  happy  and  grateful  recollections  of  his  brief 
ministry.  The  months  spent  there  were  an  admirable 
apprenticeship  for  the  young  preacher ;  for,  besides 
the  regular  pastoral  work,  there  was  plenty  of  scope 
for  aggressive  evangelistic  effort ;  and  he  made  rapid 
progress  in  the  art  of  public  speaking.  His  pastorate, 
however,  was  a  brief  one,  for  when  it  had  extended 
over  a  little  more  than  twelve  months,  it  was  pre 
maturely  brought  to  an  end  by  his  adoption  of  Baptist 
principles.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  without  his  sus 
pecting  it,  his  way  was  being  gradually  opened  up. 

Through  preaching  about  in  different  places,  he 
was  becoming  known  outside  his  own  narrow  circle. 
He  had  already  acquired  some  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  and  had  formed  new  friendships  which  were 
destined  to  have  an  important  influence  on  his  after 
career — notably  that  of  the  Rev.  A.  Kirkwood,  of 
Berwick. 

On  one  occasion  he  came  to  conduct  a  series  of 
special  services  at  Twizell  Mill.  During  his  visit  he 
stayed  with  Mr.  Makins,  of  Shellacres.  Mrs.  Makins 
was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Kirkwood ;  and  his  visit  led  to 
an  intimacy  with  the  family  which  continued  through 
out  his  life.  It  was  partly  as  the  result  of  this  inti 
macy  that  he  was  led  to  change  his  views  on  the 
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subject  of  Baptism.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  been 
a  vehement,  if  not  a  bigoted,  advocate  of  Paedo- 
baptism.  Speaking  of  himself  in  an  autobiographical 
note,  he  says  :  • — 

"  The  writer  had  water  sprinkled  on  him  in  his 
infancy,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the 
church  of  which  his  parents  were  members ;  and 
by  the  officiating  clergyman  was  pronounced 
baptised  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thereby  admitted 
a  member  of  Christ's  visible  Church.  He  was 
trained  to  regard  the  rite  as  a  fit  and  proper 
thing,  and  himself  as  highly  privileged  in  having 
been  made  the  subject  of  it ;  while  some  un 
fortunate  neighbours  of  his — children  of  Baptist 
parents — were  supposed  by  him  to  be  in  a  most 
unhappy  and  heathenish  condition,  because  they 
had  not  been  so  favoured.  Baptists  he  was  ac 
customed  to  look  upon  as  an  eccentric  people,  to 
be  pitied  or  ridiculed,  as  they  usually  were,  by 
their  Paedobaptist  neighbours.  And  thus  he  grew 
up  cherishing  as  strong  an  aversion  for  them  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  cherish  towards  any 
religious  body — an  aversion  which  was  not 
lessened  when,  after  his  conversion,  he  was 
brought  into  unpleasant  contact  with  them  and 
found  them  extremely  ready  to  push  their  views 
on  his  notice,  and  generally  zealous  to  make 
proselytes  to  their  tenets  and  practice." 

So  strongly  did  he  hold  and  advocate  his  views 
that  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of  Pasdo- 
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baptism,  and  in  and  around  Eyemouth  was  often 
called  upon  to  do  battle  for  it.  His  new  Baptist 
friends,  however,  were  not  the  sort  to  be  either  pitied 
or  despised  ;  and  frequent  conversations  with  them  on 
the  subject  led  him  gradually  to  modify  his  position. 
He  was  a  keen  controversialist  with  much  dialectical 
skill,  and  he  was  usually  able  to  parry  the  Baptist 
arguments.  But  they  remained  with  him,  neverthe 
less,  and  so  unsettled  his  mind  that  he  was  obliged 
at  length  to  study  the  question  for  himself  de  novo  in 
the  light  of  New  Testament  teaching. 

To  quote  again  from  the  same  autobiographical 
note :  — 

"  Things  might  have  continued  in  this  state  had  he  not 
on  entering  the  ministry  been  required,  as  one  of 
the  duties  of  his  office,  to  baptise  or  christen 
infants.  In  doing  this  he  felt  that  he  ought  to 
have  a  divine  sanction  either  in  the  shape  of 
example  or  precept."  Influenced  by  the  argu 
ments  of  his  friends,  "  the  thought  would  force 
itself  upon  him,  '  It  is  not  quite  evident  that 
Christ  sanctions  or  enjoins  the  baptism  of  infants.' 
This  thought  compelled  him  as  an  honest  man 
to  examine  the  supposed  Scripture  evidences  for 
Infant  Sprinkling,  to  see  if  there  were  anything 
that  would  justify  him  in  administering  it  as  a 
divine  ordinance." 

As  he  examined  the  arguments  one  by  one  in  the 
light  of  Scripture,  the  conviction  was  forced  home 
upon  him,  much  against  his  will,  that  they  were  all 
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either  baseless  or  fallacious.  The  outcome  of  it  was 
that  not  only  did  he  decide  that  he  could  not  any 
longer  sprinkle  infants,  but  he  felt  it  incumbent  on 
him  to  be  himself  immersed  on  a  profession  of  his 
faith.  There  was,  consequently,  no  alternative  for 
him :  he  was  compelled  to  act  up  to  his  convictions, 
however  disastrous  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  the 
consequences  might  be.  Accordingly  in  January, 
1846,  he  was  baptised  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Maclean, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church,  Dunbar ;  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this  step,  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
pastorate  at  Newmilns. 

This  was  for  him  a  very  serious  step,  and  only  a 
stern  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  him  to  take 
it.  It  meant  beginning  life  over  again,  even  more 
heavily  handicapped  than  before,  just  when  his 
greatest  difficulties  were  surmounted  and  a 
bright  future  was  opening.  It  meant  the  sacrifice 
not  only  of  an  assured  income,  which,  though  small, 
was  sufficient  for  his  needs,  but,  what  was  much 
worse,  of  all  his  prospects  in  life.  He  knew  little  of 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  from  the  little  he  did 
know,  he  had  small  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
would  receive  into  their  ministry  one  holding  his 
theological  views.  His  prospects  were  as  dark  as 
they  could  well  be.  He  seemed  to  be  shutting  the 
door  of  the  future  against  himself.  There  was  every 
likelihood  of  his  being  left  severely  alone,  boycotted 
alike  by  those  from  whom  he  had  seceded  and  by 
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those  whose  ranks  he  had  joined.  But  the  call  of 
duty  came,  and  he  obeyed  it  without  question,  though 
knowing  not  what  step  to  take  next.  He  was  sacri 
ficing  everything  a  man  has  to  sacrifice  in  a  worldly 
sense.  He  was  turning  his  back  on  the  sunshine  of 
success,  and  influence,  and  popularity,  and  taking  a 
leap  in  the  dark.  Like  Abram  of  old,  he  was  going 
forth  "  from  his  country,  and  from  his  kindred,  and 
from  his  father's  house,"  into  an  unknown  land,  sure 
of  nothing  save  this,  that  God  was  leading  him. 
And  God  was  leading  him,  as  the  development  of 
events  abundantly  proved. 

On  either  the  first  or  the  second  Sunday  after  his 
baptism  he  preached  in  the  Baptist  chapel  at 
Berwick.  On  the  Saturday,  Mr.  Makins  had  brought 
him  in  to  see  Mr.  Kirkwood,  and  he  had  a  long  talk 
with  the  old  minister  in  his  study.  The  two  men 
stood  far  apart  theologically.  The  one  belonged  to 
the  old  school,  and  the  other  to  the  new.  On  that 
same  evening  an  animated  discussion  took  place  on 
the  subject  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  We  try  to 
picture  the  interview  with  not  a  little  interest.  In 
some  respects  it  was  typical  and  representative.  It 
was  the  meeting  of  two  eras.  It  takes  us  back  into 
a  theological  world  from  which  in  these  days  we 
have  moved  so  far  that  we  find  it  difficult  even  to 
realise  it.  On  the  one  hand  the  old  minister,  some 
what  narrow  in  his  theological  views,  but  large- 
hearted,  generous,  and  mellowed  by  experience.  On 
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the  other  hand  the  eager  youth,  fired  with  the  new 
ideas  which  were  working  like  a  leaven  in  the 
Church,  enthusiastic,  impetuous,  and  as  yet  un 
disciplined.  But  the  two  men  were  nearer  together 
than  their  expressions  of  opinion  led  them  to  sup 
pose.  Morally  and  spiritually,  in  the  deeper  and 
eternal  elements  that  lie  beneath  the  shifting  surface 
of  opinion,  they  were  at  one.  Despite  their  differ 
ence  of  standpoint,  they  had  at  bottom  so  much  in 
common  that  a  warm  friendship  sprang  up  between 
them,  based  on  mutual  respect.  To  his  great  credit, 
Mr.  Kirkwood,  recognising  the  sincerity  and  worth 
of  the  young  heretic,  asked  him  to  preach  for  him 
on  the  following  day.  He  gladly  consented,  and, 
taking  as  his  text  the  words  "  Of  His  own  will  begat 
He  us  with  the  word  of  truth "  (James  i.  1 8),  he 
preached  a  sermon  which  produced  a  profound  im 
pression.  This  was  his  first  introduction  to  a 
denomination  to  which  he  was  afterwards  to  render 
such  conspicuous  service.  But  it  was  one  thing  to  be 
allowed  to  preach  in  a  Baptist  pulpit ;  it  was  an 
other  thing  to  be  invited  to  a  Baptist  pastorate.  The 
latter  still  seemed  a  very  unlikely  eventuality;  and 
the  next  few  months  were  a  very  anxious  and 
unsettled  time  for  him. 

About  this  period  he  commenced  keeping  a 
private  diary,  in  which  some  of  his  deepest  thoughts 
and  aspirations  find  expression.  It  was,  I  believe, 
the  only  diary  he  ever  kept ;  and  it  was  only  con- 
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tinued  for  a  very  short  time,  although  intermittent 
entries  continued  to  be  made  in  it  for  some  years. 
Perhaps,  as  showing  the  state  of  his  mind  during 
this  most  critical  and  uncertain  period  of  his  life, 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  few  extracts 
from  it  here  :  — 

"January  1 6th.  Nearly  sixteen  days  of  this  year 
have  passed  into  eternity.  They  are  gone  for 
ever.  Solemn  consideration!  How  have  I  im 
proved  them?  Commenced  the  year  in  favour 
able  circumstances,  with  resolutions  to  advance 
in  holiness — have  had  precious  opportunities,  but 
have  made  little  if  any  progress.  I  would  lie 
low  in  the  dust  before  God.  My  tendency  to 
levity  is  injurious,  and  must  be  curbed.  Through 
a  lazy  sluggishness  my  time  is  wasted.  Lord, 
quicken  me,  help  me  to  redeem  the  time. 
Precious  time!  thy  golden  moments  once  fled 
can  never  be  recalled !  O  may  I  be  enabled  '  to 
work  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me  while  it  is 
day ' !  In  order  to  progress  I  must  be  more  sys 
tematic  and  more  punctual.  Much  time  is 
wasted  through  a  want  of  proper  arrangement. 

"  23rd.  To-day  I  have  enjoyed  some  of  the  sweets 
of  religion.  If  I  know  my  own  heart,  I  think  I 
am  making  a  little  progress.  But  oh,  how 
deceitful  is  my  heart!  Am  beginning  to  feel 
more  on  account  of  the  low  state  of  religion 
among  the  brethren.  How  much  am  I  to  blame 
for  their  lack  of  love  ?  My  carelessness  has  had 
an  injurious  effect  on  others.  May  my  Father 
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forgive  me!  O  that  the  Lord's  work  may 
prosper  here !  I  feel  inclined  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  am  willing  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Jesus. 
And  yet,  on  closer  examination,  what  shrinking 
from  the  Cross!  How  much  self  mixed  with 
all  my  labours!  Have  spent  an  hour  or  so  to 
night  with  a  few  Christians ;  but  alas,  how  un- 
profitably!  What  useless  conversation!  O  to 
carry  about  the  savour  of  religion  continually,  to 
produce  a  salutary  impression  on  all  I  meet  with ! 
In  order  to  this,  I  need  more  personal  piety, 
more  heavenly  wisdom.  .  .  .  The  Lord  is 
raising  up  friends — bless  His  name !  He  will 
provide. 

"  Have  commenced  to-day  to  study  a  sermon  on 
the  second  coming  of  Christ.  I  begin  to  get 
enamoured  of  this  subject.  JTis  a  soul-stirring 
one,  well  adapted  to  arouse  slumbering  Chris 
tians.  The  world  appears  worthless,  the  pros 
pect  of  future  glory  animating  and  encouraging. 
O  to  be  ready  for  the  Master's  call.  My 
soul,  be  thou  on  thy  watch-tower  waiting  for  thy 
Lord's  appearing! 

28th.  In  looking  back  over  the  past  two  or  three 
days,  I  discover  a  proneness  to  forget  God, 
and  to  be  influenced  by  worldly  considera 
tions.  May  the  Lord  preserve  me  from  selfish 
ness,  and  enable  me  to  follow  the  path  of  duty 
uninfluenced  by  any  desire  for  ease,  honour,  or 
wealth!  I  do  not  very  well  know  what  may  be 
my  future  movements,  but  the  Lord  will  be  the 
breaker  up  of  my  way.  I  desire  to  follgw  where 
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He  leads.  Preached  in  Darvel  to-night  in  a 
private  house.  About  forty  present,  mostly 
Christians.  A  deficiency  of  power  in  speaking. 
Sad  to  think  that  while  talking  about  such  solemn 
realities  and  important  truths  I  should  feel  so 
little.  The  meeting  was  dispersed  by  an  alarm 
of  fire,  which  produced  great  confusion  and 
agitation.  O  what  dreadful  consternation  will 
take  hold  of  men's  minds  when  the  cry  shall  go 
forth,  '  Behold  the  Bridegroom  cometh !  '  My 
soul,  be  thou  ready  for  His  appearing!  " 

During  the  greater  part  of  February  he  was  en 
gaged  in  an  extended  evangelistic  tour  through  the 
neighbouring  districts.  He  visited  amongst  other 
places  Kilmarnock,  Paisley,  Stevenston,  Ardrossan, 
and  Saltcoats,  preaching  as  occasion  offered  in 
chapels,  and  schools,  and  private  houses,  and  also 
engaging  in  conversation  with  many  individuals. 
The  tour  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  much 
blessing,  and  to  have  done  not  a  little  to  stir  up  the 
religious  life  of  the  places  visited.  At  Kilmarnock 
he  addressed  a  large  audience  on  Peace,  at  a  "  meet 
ing  got  up  to  petition  Government  against  calling 
up  the  Militia."  At  Paisley  he  preached  on  the 
Sunday  in  the  Independent  chapel,  and  on  the  Mon 
day  in  one  of  the  two  Baptist  chapels,  where  he  had 
"  a  very  attentive  audience,  and  believers  seemed  to 
be  enlivened." 

Of  the  Baptist  brethren  there  he  remarks—and 
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the  remark,  I  believe,  applied  to  many  of  the  churches 

at  that  time  :  — 

'  There  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  cold  regularity  among 
them — little  done  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  The  Church  seems  standing  still.  I  fear 
too  much  is  made  of  Baptism  by  some  among 
them.  The  Lord  quicken  them!  Have  pro 
mised  to  visit  them  soon." 

Such  shrewd  observations  and  criticisms  on  those 
whom  he  visited  are  curiously  blended  with  self- 
reproaches  and  lamentations  over  his  own  spiritual 
condition.  At  Saltcoats  he  "  first  of  all  spoke  shortly 
in  the  open  air,  and  then  retired  to  a  school-room." 
His  impressions  were  not  favourable,  and  he  laconi 
cally  remarks :  — 

"  Much  opposition  and  much  carelessness  here. 
Satan  seems  to  have  the  people  bound.  These 
are  fields  which  I  could  wish  to  visit  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  labourers  are  few.  Christians  need  to  be 
taught  the  duties  which  they  owe  to  the  world. 
(There  is)  too  much  monopolising  of  the  truth 
and  of  men's  labours  among  them.  Oh  that  the 
Church  may  awake  out  of  her  sleep  and  bestir 
herself  to  holy  activity !  " 

It  had  been  a  month  of  very  hard  and  trying  work, 
enough  to  tax  the  energies  even  of  the  strongest. 
On  the  8th  (a  Sunday)  he  had  preached  three  times, 
and  walked  about  12  miles,  and  "  felt  much  fatigued  " 
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in  consequence!  On  almost  every  day  afterwards 
until  the  end  of  the  month  he  had  either  preached 
or  spoken  in  different  places,  and  had  often  been 
obliged  to  cover  long  distances  on  foot  in  order  to 
meet  his  engagements.  It  was  not  a  bad  record  of 
work,  one  would  have  thought ;  and  yet  on  the  28th 
he  writes  in  a  spirit  of  self-condemnation :  — 

"  February  has  nearly  gone.  Oh,  what  an  unprofit 
able  month  have  I  spent!  A  considerable 
amount  of  labour,  but  little  fruit.  What  is  the 
cause  ?  I  fear  a  want  of  prayerfulness  and 
holiness.  I  must  confess  my  deficiency.  I  may 
well  blush  for  shame.  Meetings  during  my  tour 
not  long  enough  continued.  This,  too,  tends  to 
hinder  success.  During  this  month  the  Lord  has 
been  kind.  I  have  much  reason  to  adore  His 
goodness.  He  has  supplied  my  wants,  and  put 
it  into  the  heart  of  friends  to  assist  me.  Blessed 
be  His  name  for  ever." 

It  was  not  long  before  he  had  still  greater  reason 
for  thankfulness.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  he  found 
that,  quite  unknown  to  him,  kind  friends  had  been 
interesting  themselves  in  a  most  practical  manner  on 
his  behalf ;  and  without  any  seeking  on  his  part,  his 
way  into  the  Baptist  ministry  was  most  unexpectedly 
opened  up. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
CUPAR     FIFE. 

"  ON  Monday  evening,  the  25th  of  May,"  to  quote 
from  an  old  magazine  of  July,  1 846,  "  the  Baptist 
Church  assembling  in  Kirkgate  Chapel,  Cupar,  gave 
an  unanimous  invitation  to  Mr.  William  Landels  to 
become  their  pastor."  He  owed  his  introduction  to 
the  church  to  the  kindly  interest  of  his  friend,  Mr. 
Kirkwood.  It  seems  that  the  great  Atonement  con 
troversy  had  begun  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
brethren  at  Cupar,  and,  over  the  question  of  electing 
a  new  minister,  was  threatening  to  create  a  serious 
schism.  Mr.  Kirkwood  was  asked  to  preach  for  two 
Sundays,  with  a  view  to  smoothing  over  differences 
and  drawing  the  various  parties  in  the  church  more 
closely  together.  In  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  church,  he  very  wisely  advised  them  to  put  on 
one  side  the  various  candidates  for  the  pastorate 
whom  they  had  previously  heard  and  over  whom 
differences  of  opinion  had  arisen,  and  to  unite  if  pos 
sible  on  some  new  man.  And  he  strongly  recom 
mended  to  them  a  young  man  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  recently  joined  the  Baptists,  and  for  whose 
character  and  ability  he  could  vouch. 

Mr.    Kirkwood's   recommendation   went   a    long 
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way ;  but  the  good  folk  at  Cupar  had  no  intention  of 
acting  rashly.  Having  learnt  that  the  young  man 
in  question  had  studied  under  Morison  they  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  he  would  be  sound  in 
the  faith ;  and  accordingly,  before  inviting  him  to 
preach,  they  wrote  to  him  asking  for  a  statement  of 
his  views.  His  reply  was  considered  sufficiently 
satisfactory,  and  he  was  asked  to  supply  the  pulpit 
for  four  Sundays.  At  the  end  of  that  time  all  doubts 
that  may  have  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
were  removed,  and  a  unanimous  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  was  given  and  accepted. 

The  induction  took  place  on  Wednesday,  July 
8th.  In  the  August  number  of  the  magazine  quoted 
above  I  find  the  following  record :  "  The  intro 
ductory  services  were  conducted  by  Mr.  James 
Johnston  of  Edinburgh — after  which  Mr.  Francis 
Johnston,  the  former  pastor,  preached  on  the  nature 
and  constitution  of  a  New  Testament  church.  Mr. 
Aikenhead  of  Kirkcaldy  asked  the  questions,  and 
presented  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing.  Mr. 
Maclean  of  D unbar  delivered  the  charge  to  the 
pastor,  and  Mr.  Watson,  the  first  pastor  of  the 
church,  addressed  the  members."  Surely  a  formid 
able  programme,  and  one  well  fitted  to  impress  the 
young  minister  with  the  importance  and  responsi 
bility  of  the  pastoral  office  !  The  day's  proceedings 
were  brought  to  an  end  by  an  enthusiastic  tea  party 
in  the  chapel,  "  which  was  completely  filled."  Thus 
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happily  commenced  a  ministry  which  extended  over 
four  years,  and  which  proved  rich  in  blessing  both 
to  the  town  of  Cupar  and  to  the  Baptist 
denomination  throughout  Scotland. 

On  the  very  first  Sunday  after  his  induction,  a 
sad  incident  occurred  which  made  so  deep  an  impres 
sion  on  the  new  pastor  and  so  influenced  his  after 
preaching  that  it  deserves  to  be  recorded.  He  went 
to  lodge  with  an  esteemed  member  of  the  church, 
Mr.  James  Kirkwood,  druggist,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Mr.  Kirkwood  already  mentioned  As  a  result 
of  ill  health  young  Kirkwood  had  for  some  time  been 
in  a  very  low  state  of  mind  as  regards  religious 
matters.  His  father  and  sister  thought  that  a  little 
close  intercourse  with  the  new  minister,  with  his 
healthy  brightness  and  enthusiasm,  might  prove  of 
benefit  to  him ;  and  it  was  accordingly  arranged  that 
they  should  lodge  together.  On  the  Saturday  the 
two  young  men  had  a  long  talk,  with  such  beneficial 
results  that  by  the  evening  Kirkwood  had  had  all 
his  gloom  dispelled  and  was  as  merry  as  a  boy.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  he  accompanied  his  friend  to 
the  service ;  and  had  started  with  him  again  in  the 
afternoon  when  he  met  a  neighbouring  doctor  and 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  shop  to  prepare  a 
prescription.  He  seems,  in  his  anxiety  to  get  to  the 
service,  to  have  hurried  too  quickly,  and  on  reaching 
the  shop  he  was  seized  with  failure  of  the  heart's 
action.  When  the  minister  returned  at  the  close  of  the 
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service,  wondering  why  he  had  not  put  in  an  appear 
ance,  he  found  him  lying  dead  behind  the  counter! 
An  event  so  mournful  and  so  unexpected,  happening 
on  the  very  threshold  of  his  pastorate,  left  a  profound 
impression  on  Landels'  mind.  It  came  to  him  as  a 
call  from  God — an  intimation  as  to  what  should  be 
the  character  of  his  message.  From  that  time  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  preach  not  for  time  but  for 
eternity,  and  a  more  serious  and  solemn  tone  per 
vaded  all  his  public  utterances. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  he  wrote  in  his  diary :  — 

"  Have  seen  more  than  ever  the  necessity  of  working 
for  eternity  and  being  in  a  state  of  constant 
readiness  for  the  coming  of  the  Master.  The 
Lord  has  been  pleased  to  remove  suddenly  a 
dear  brother  with  whom  I  lodged.  .  .  . 
Surely  the  Master  speaks  loud  to  me  by  this 
event,  taking  place  as  it  did  on  the  first  day  of 
my  labours.  It  says  emphatically,  '  Preach  for 
eternity.'  Lord,  help  me  to  profit  by  the  call! 
It  teaches,  too,  the  uncertainty  of  all  earthly 
engagements.  I  had  expected  to  enjoy  much 
pleasant  intercourse  with  the  brother  departed. 
But  lo,  he  is  removed  at  the  commencement  of 
my  work.  Lord,  help  me  to  '  cease  from  man ' !  " 

The  next  four  years  passed  very  happily,  un 
marked  by  any  outstanding  events,  but  full  of  varied 
and  successful  work.  His  settlement  was  an  im 
mediate  success.  He  quickly  gathered  round  him  a 
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large  number  of  young  men  and  women — a  class  for 
whom  his  preaching  and  personality  always  had  a 
strong  attraction.  Baptisms  were  frequent,  and  the 
church  grew  apace.  The  sleepy  little  town  was 
greatly  stirred  by  the  novel  eloquence  of  the  fiery 
youth.  Such  redhot  earnestness  and  such  living 
presentation  of  Gospel  truth  were  new  and  startling. 
The  old  Kirkgate  Chapel  soon  became  too  small  for 
the  numbers  who  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  secure  a  more  commodious  build 
ing.  The  Relief  Chapel  in  Provost  Wynd  was 
consequently  purchased ;  and  even  it  was  usually 
filled  on  Sunday  evenings.  The  very  few  friends 
still  surviving  who  were  connected  with  the  Cupar 
church  in  those  days  still  cherish  the  warmest  affec 
tion  for  his  memory,  and  have  very  vivid  recollections 
of  his  tremendous  energy — an  energy  which  seemed 
well  nigh  inexhaustible.  His  exuberant  vitality  in 
the  pulpit  was  in  marked  contrast  with  the  dignity  of 
his  later  style.  "  I  have  seen  him,"  writes  one  old 
friend,  "  at  one  side  of  the  pulpit,  and  his  coat-tails 
over  the  other  side !  " 

These  were  happy  years  because  they  were  years 
of  conscious  growth.  He  was  becoming  daily  more 
conscious  of  his  own  powers;  and  he  never  spared 
himself  in  the  use  of  them  in  response  to  every  call. 
He  was  soon  in  great  demand  for  anniversaries, 
inductions,  opening  services,  etc.,  and  had  to  pay  fre 
quent  visits  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other  places. 
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At  the  settlement  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Maclean,  at  St.  Andrews,  on  December  1st,  1847, 
he  delivered  the  address  to  the  new  minister,  and 
spoke  at  the  public  meeting  in  the  evening  on  "  The 
Bible  the  Standard  of  Faith  and  Practice."  He  also 
undertook  a  large  amount  of  outside  evangelistic 
work.  There  were  several  village  stations  in  the 
neighbourhood  which  he  frequently  visited,  and 
where  he  would  sometimes  hold  series  of  meetings 
for  eight  or  ten  days  together. 

I  find  from  old  records  that  in  October,  1847, 
he  conducted  a  ten  days'  evangelistic  mission  in 
the  Rev.  Francis  Johnston's  church  in  Edinburgh, 
and  that  he  twice  visited  St.  Andrews  for  a  similar 
purpose,  in  October,  1848,  and  January,  1849,  his 
efforts  in  this  case  being  attended  with  much  blessing. 

In  some  of  the  places  he  visited  his  advanced 
views  on  the  subject  of  the  Atonement  were  not 
always  acceptable,  but  he  could  never  bring  himself 
for  that  reason  to  suppress  them.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  walking  out  to  a  service  in  a  certain 
village  church  in  company  with  a  friend  (to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  incident),  he  asked,  "  Shall  I 
speak  on  the  extent  of  the  Atonement  ?  "  His  friend, 
thinking  of  the  offence  such  a  subject  might  give  to 
some,  replied,  "Just  preach  a  good  gospel  sermon, 
and  let  the  Atonement  alone."  But  he  turned  on 
him  at  once,  and  answered  sharply,  "  Oh,  Mr.  T, 
you  are  always  for  taking  the  easy,  easy  way."  This 
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was  characteristic  of  him  throughout  life ;  and  many 
a  sharp  passage  of  arms  in  later  years  was  due  not 
to  any  love  of  controversy,  but  to  his  deep  sense  of 
the  responsibility  of  speaking  the  whole  truth  so  far 
as  he  knew  it. 

In  those  days  he  took  a  very  active  part  in 
Temperance  work.  He  seems  to  have  held  strong 
views  on  the  subject,  which  in  later  life  were  con 
siderably  modified.  On  two  occasions,  at  anniversary 
soirees  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  he  chose  as  his 
theme,  "  The  Christian's  Duty  in  Reference  to  the 
Temperance  Movement."  He  was  also  instrumental 
in  organising  the  children  of  Cupar  into  a  Band  of 
Hope,  which  met  with  the  most  extraordinary  success. 
It  soon  numbered  600  members,  and  became  a  power 
in  the  town.  He  himself  generally  presided  at  the 
meetings,  and  delivered  an  address.  Great  gather 
ings  of  the  children  were  got  up  at  different  times  at 
Balgonie  Castle,  near  Markinch,  and  on  the  Lomond 
Hill,  Falkland.  On  one  occasion  they  held  a  great 
soiree,  which  might  have  served  as  a  model  for  all 
Band  of  Hope  Meetings.  "  Speeches  were  delivered 
by  local  friends  ;  short  essays  by  some  of  the  members 
were  read,  and  short  stories  and  pieces  recited ;  and 
they  were  also  entertained  with  the  exhibition  of  a 
magic  lantern."  We  are  not  told  how  long  the  meet 
ing  lasted ;  but  prior  to  it  the  army  of  children, 
headed  by  their  president,  walked  in  procession 
through  the  town  with  flags  flying,  each  boy  and  girl 
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"  having  their  tickets,  nicely  decorated  with  ribbons, 
hung  around  their  necks."  It  must  have  been  an 
imposing  spectacle  in  a  small  town  like  Cupar,  and 
one  to  set  the  publicans'  hearts  quaking ! 

He  also  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in 
the  then  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland.  This  Union 
had  been  formed  two  or  three  years  before  his  settle 
ment  in  Cupar,  by  a  few  of  the  more  progressive 
churches,  "  for  the  promotion  of  Primitive 
Christianity  in  Scotland."  From  the  first,  it  was 
looked  at  rather  askance  by  some  of  the  older 
churches,  and  as  time  went  on  was  severely  boy 
cotted  by  them.  Its  methods  were  considered  too 
aggressive,  and  its  theology  far  from  sound.  It  num 
bered,  however,  among  its  supporters  some  of  the 
ablest  and  most  earnest  of  the  ministers  and  lay 
men  ;  and  although  it  was  never  very  strong  numeri 
cally,  it  did  yeoman  service  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
the  fruits  of  its  labours  are  still  being  reaped  by  the 
churches.  The  new  minister  at  Cupar  was  a  valu 
able  accession  to  its  ranks,  and  he  was  at  once  put 
into  harness.  Only  a  month  after  his  settlement  we 
find  him  giving  addresses  at  the  annual  gatherings 
of  the  Union,  at  Perth  on  August  6th,  and  in  the 
New  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  August  ;th.  At  the 
annual  meetings  in  Glasgow  in  the  following  year  he 
again  spoke  at  the  public  soiree  on  August  5th.  His 
address  on  this  occasion  is  printed  in  the  Evangelist 
for  September,  1847.  It  is  a  stirring  and  character- 
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istic  utterance,  which  might  still  be  read  with  profit. 
It  shows  how  rapidly  his  intellectual  powers  were 
developing,  and  what  remarkable  advances  he  had 
made  as  a  public  speaker.  He  commences  with  a 
spirited  defence  of  the  Union  against  its  aspersers, 
and  then  devotes  the  main  part  of  his  address  to 
urging  "  that,  in  order  to  succeed,  we  must  be 
thoroughly  decided  and  in  earnest!'  Throughout, 
fine  sarcasm  alternates  with  rousing  appeal,  and  the 
whole  shows  a  very  considerable  mastery  of  the 
English  language. 

This  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  sermon  which 
he  preached  at  the  Union  meetings  in  Edinburgh 
twelve  months  later,  on  August  1st,  1848.  The  text 
was  Isaiah  Hi.  1-3  ;  and  according  to  the  report  it  was 
"  a  very  impressive  discourse,  on  a  subject  highly  im 
portant  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Church  of 
Christ" — a  description  which  is  amply  justified  by 
the  printed  sermon  itself.  It  is  the  sermon  of  a 
great  preacher,  displaying  in  a  marked  degree  that 
eloquence,  that  earnestness,  that  incisiveness  of 
statement,  that  breadth  of  view,  that  keen  insight  into 
human  nature,  that  skilful  play  upon  the  emotions, 
which  make  up  the  elements  of  pulpit  power. 

He  followed  up  his  sermon  by  delivering  an 
address  at  the  public  soiree  on  the  following  evening, 
on  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  He  closes  with 
a  characteristic  utterance  :  — 
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"  Principle  is  all-powerful.  Wielding  this,  we  can 
grapple  successfully  with  the  most  formidable 
difficulties.  Though  mountains  oppose  our  pro 
gress  it  is  powerful  enough  to  break  them  in 
pieces,  and  scatter  them  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven.  It  will  make  crooked  places  straight, 
and  rough  places  smooth ;  and  over  the  lowered 
mountains  and  exalted  valleys  we  shall  march  on 
an  even  pathway  to  the  attainment  of  our  end." 

In  August,  1849,  the  Union  met  in  Cupar.  The 
Evangelist,  a  monthly  periodical,  which  for  four 
years  had  been  carried  on  unofficially  under  the 
aegis  of  the  Union,  was  formally  adopted  as  its  offi 
cial  organ,  and  "  Brother  Landels "  was  appointed 
editor.  More  than  forty  years  later,  when  he  had 
returned  again  to  Scotland,  he  became  editor  of  a 
similar  periodical,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
Evangelist,  the  Scottish  Baptist  Magazine.  It  was 
in  the  Evangelist  that  the  first  printed  matter  from 
his  pen  appeared.  In  the  July  number,  1847,  he 
commenced  a  series  of  papers  on  "  Christian  State." 
He  also  contributed  to  a  children's  magazine, 
the  Myrtle,  a  series  of  letters  to  children  on  "  The 
Nature  of  God,"  which  were  so  much  appreciated  at 
the  time  that  he  was  induced  some  years  afterwards 
to  collect  them  together  in  a  little  book,  entitled, 
"  Seed  for  Springtime." 

His  theological  views,  as  I  have  already  stated, 
were  much  too  advanced  to  suit  the  taste  of  many 
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of  his  Baptist  brethren  in  Scotland,  and  he  was  soon 
to  have  very  practical  proof  of  their  disapprobation. 
Soon  after  coming  to  Cupar  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Highland 
Mission.  After  a  time,  however,  his  membership 
was  ignored,  and  he  was  not  even  invited  to  attend 
the  meetings.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society, 
held  in  April,  1849,  his  name,  along  with  those  of 
the  Rev.  F.  Johnston  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Taylor  of  Glasgow,  was  struck  off  the  list  of  the 
committee,  the  understood  reason  being  "  that  these 
brethren  entertained  doctrinal  sentiments  which  the 
members  of  the  committee  considered  erroneous." 
The  head  and  front  of  their  offending  was  that  they 
preached  the  universal  love  of  God  and  the 
universality  of  the  Atonement. 

The  Cupar  minister  in  particular,  instead  of 
showing  any  signs  of  penitence,  only  added  crime  to 
crime.  When,  shortly  afterwards,  he  took  over  the 
editorship  of  the  Evangelist,  he  had  printed  on  its 
cover  the  motto,  "The  Love  of  God  to  all.  The 
Death  of  Christ  for  all.  The  Work  of  the  Spirit  on 
all."  No  wonder  such  public  flaunting  of  heresy  in 
the  face  of  the  denomination  caused  a  flutter  among 
the  orthodox.  This  recruit  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Morisonians  was  indeed  proving  a  thorn  in  their 
sides !  They  were  at  once  up  in  arms ;  and,  unable 
to  prevent  the  poison  being  brewed,  determined  as 
far  as  possible  to  restrict  its  influence.  The  agents 
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of  the  Highland  Mission  were  ordered  to  cease 
taking  the  Magazine  on  pain  of  dismissal. 

This  happened  only  fifty  years  ago,  and 
Landels  lived  to  see  the  truths,  for  which 
as  a  young  man  he  fought  and  suffered,  all  but 
universally  accepted  in  the  Christian  Church.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  early  experiences  greatly 
influenced  his  attitude  in  later  years  towards  those 
holding  "  advanced  views,"  and  helped,  for  example, 
to  account  for  the  strong  position  he  took  up  in  the 
great  Down  Grade  controversy.  He  always  felt 
great  sympathy  for  young  men  groping  their  way 
after  truth,  even  when  in  his  opinion  they  had  gone 
far  astray ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  admit  that 
he  might  be  wrong,  and  that  further  advance  might 
in  many  directions  mean  a  nearer  approximation  to 
the  truth.  To  adduce  one  example  only  :  he  used  to 
say  with  respect  to  the  question  of  universal  restora 
tion  that  he  himself  could  not  see  it,  nor  could  he 
find  any  justification  for  it  in  Scripture ;  "  but,"  he 
would  add,  "  far  be  it  from  me  harshly  to  condemn 
others  more  fortunate  than  myself,  whose  only  fault 
may  be,  perhaps,  that  they  are  able  to  form  a  larger 
conception  than  I  can  of  God's  grace  and  mercy." 

It  was  during  his  pastorate  at  Cupar  that  he 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  husband  and  father.  His 
marriage  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  events  of 
his  life,  and  much  of  his  after  success  and  happiness 
must  be  traced  to  it.  For  nearly  fifty  years  his  wife 
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was  a  true  helpmeet  to  him,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  not  only  securing  for  him  a  happy  home, 
but  advising  him  in  all  his  difficulties,  encouraging 
him  in  moments  of  despondency,  and  in  numberless 
little  ways  helping  to  lighten  the  burden  of  his  work. 
How  much  he  owed  to  her  can  never  be  known.     She 
was  a  woman  of  deep  and  earnest,  if  not  demonstra 
tive,  piety,  with  a  clear  head,  a  firm  will,  and  much 
practical  good  sense.     She  was  remarkable,  too,  for 
her  courage ;  and  sometimes  in  a  sudden  emergency 
her  quiet  self-possession  has  surprised  even  those  who 
knew  her  best.     It  is  difficult  for  one   for  whom  her 
memory  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  love  and  rever 
ence   to  give  an  estimate  of  her  character,  nor  per 
haps,  would  it  be  wise  to  attempt  it.     Suffice  it  to 
say   that   those  who   knew   her   best   admired   and 
appreciated  her  most,  and  her  gracious  memory  lives 
on  in  many  hearts  besides  those  of  her  own  children. 
The  young  minister  first  met  his  future  wife,  Eliza 
beth  Kemme,  in  Edinburgh  at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend,  Mr.  William  Hamilton.     She  had  been  born 
in  Childshill,  a  small  village  to  the  north-west  of 
London,  which  in  those  days  was  several  miles  in  the 
country,  but  has  now  been  embraced  by  the  mighty 
arms   of   the   metropolis.     Her   father,    for   business 
reasons,  had  moved  to  Scotland  shortly  before ;   and 
at  that  time  the  family  were  living  in  Granton.     She 
was  an  energetic   Christian  worker,   and  was  very 
frequently   in   Edinburgh   taking   a   prominent  part 
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in  meetings  for  young  women.  It  was  on  one  of 
these  visits  that  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  minister  from  Cupar.  The  acquaintanceship 
soon  ripened  into  a  mutual  respect  and  affection  ;  and 
on  December  28th,  1847,  they  were  married  After 
the  marriage  they  went  to  live  in  the  Crossgate  ;  and 
it  was  here  that  their  first  child,  Martha,  was  born, 
in  April,  1849.  Of  the  seven  other  children  of  the 
marriage  three,  John,  Mary  Ann,  and  William 
Kemme,  were  born  in  Birmingham,  and  the  four 
youngest,  Elizabeth  Middlemore,  Ann  Haseltine, 
George  Washington,  and  Thomas  Durley,  in  London. 
The  two  eldest  pre-deceased  their  parents,  but  the 
others  still  survive.  All  four  sons  entered  the 
ministry.  One  of  them  laid  down  his  life  in  the 
mission  field ;  another  is  still  engaged  in  mission 
work  in  Italy ;  and  a  third  is  labouring  in  Newcastle  - 
on-Tyne.  Three  of  the  daughters  also  married  and 
had  families ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  Landels 
could  boast  of  having  twenty-three  grandchildren 
living.  Nine  of  these  he  himself  had  had  the  joy  of 
baptising  on  a  profession  of  their  faith. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

THE  Cupar  days,  however,  were  drawing  to  a 
close.  It  was  impossible  that  one  possessing  such 
popular  gifts  should  be  long  retained  in  so  narrow 
a  sphere.  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  already 
established,  and  the  denomination  was  awaking  to 
the  fact  that  a  young  man  of  no  ordinary  ability  was 
hiding  his  light  under  a  bushel  in  the  little  town  of 
Cupar.  He  was  not  allowed,  however,  for  long  to 
remain  in  this  comparative  obscurity.  About  this 
time  he  preached  one  Sunday  in  Glasgow ;  and  on 
the  Monday  morning  following  a  long  letter 
appeared  in  the  newspaper  calling  attention  to  his 
"  brilliant  oratory  and  intellectual  powers."  This  was 
followed  shortly  afterwards  by  an  invitation  to  com 
mence  a  new  church  in  Glasgow.  Almost  at  the  same 
time,  and  equally  unsought,  an  invitation  came  to 
him  to  take  charge  of  a  new  chapel  which  had  been 
erected  in  Birmingham.  He  had  felt  for  some  time 
that  his  growing  domestic  responsibilities  would  soon 
render  a  change  desirable  ;  and  now  that  his  way  was 
thus  unexpectedly  opened  up,  he  only  hesitated  as  to 
which  of  the  two  spheres  he  should  choose. 

Both   towns   possessed   many  attractions   for   an 
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energetic  and  ambitious  young  man ;  both  alike 
offered  a  wide  sphere  of  usefulness.  Glasgow  was 
already  one  of  the  busiest  centres  in  the  kingdom, 
and  was  making  rapid  strides  both  in  wealth  and 
population.  If  it  had  to  yield  the  palm  to  Edin 
burgh  in  the  literary  and  intellectual  sphere,  its  own 
commercial  supremacy  was  no  less  beyond  dispute. 
Its  widening  commerce,  by  breaking  down  its 
provincialism  and  isolation,  had  produced  a  more 
liberal  spirit  in  matters  theological ;  and  it  presented 
a  specially  congenial  sphere  to  one  who  had  cast  off 
the  fetters  of  tradition  and  was  determined  to  do 
his  thinking  for  himself.  Besides  this,  Landels  was 
already  well  known  in  Glasgow,  and  was  certain,  if 
he  went  there,  of  an  immediate  following.  But  not 
withstanding  these  advantages,  it  was  Birmingham 
that  carried  the  day ;  and  for  the  next  thirty-three 
years,  during  the  very  prime  of  his  influence  and 
power,  Scotland  was  deprived  of  his  services.  For 
one  thing,  Birmingham  was  much  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  things ;  and  this  of  itself  must  have  been  a  strong 
attraction.  It  was  within  comparatively  easy  reach 
of  London,  the  great  heart  of  the  nation's  life ;  and 
one  living  there  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  metropolis. 
Birmingham,  too,  was  itself  no  mean  city.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive  communities 
in  England.  Even  then  it  numbered  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  inhabitants.  It  was  a  great 
centre  of  municipal  and  political  activity.  It  was 
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all  alive  to  the  new  currents  of  the  time,  and  took 
the  lead  in  every  movement  of  reform.  It  possessed 
a  magnificent  Town  Hall,  within  whose  ample  en 
closure  all  public  questions  were  freely  ventilated. 
It  was  distinguished  as  a  community  for  the  inde 
pendent  and  self-reliant  character  of  its  artisans. 
This  was  due  in  large  measure  to  the  exceptionally 
great  variety  of  trades  and  occupations  which  were 
carried  on  there,  tending  "  to  a  more  equal  and 
general  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  the  master  manu 
facturers  and  the  means  of  acquiring  it  in  modera 
tion  among  the  workpeople."*  To  labour  among  such 
people,  intelligent,  independent,  progressive,  appealed 
most  strongly  to  a  man  of  Landels'  stamp.  He 
decided  that  here  was  a  congenial  field,  presenting 
an  opportunity  for  extensive  usefulness  which  was 
not  to  be  refused.  And  consequently  in  April,  1850, 
he  removed  from  Cupar  to  Birmingham ;  and  a  new 
chapter  in  his  history  commenced.  The  Circus 
Chapel,  of  which  he  now  became  minister,  was  a 
large  building  in  Bradford  Street,  previously  known 
as  "  Ryan's  Circus."  Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a 
circus,  it  was  purchased  by  the  Baptists  in  1848,  and 
was  converted  into  a  chapel  at  a  cost  of  £1,200.  It 
was  opened  under  the  new  name  of  the  Circus 
Chapel  on  October  24th,  1848.  The  building 

*  At  that  time  there  were  520  distinctly  classified  manu 
facturers,  traders,  or  dealers,  representing  at  least  2,600  varieties 
of  occupation.— "  Old  and  New  Birmingham,"  by  R.  K.  Dent. 
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has  now  entirely  disappeared,  its  site  being 
occupied  by  part  of  the  new  meat  market  It  was  in 
a  central  position,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
artisan  population ;  and  it  very  soon  became  the 
home  of  a  flourishing  Church. 

The  steps  which  led  up  to  this  important  change 
in  Landels'  life  may  be  briefly  mentioned.  He  had 
occasion  towards  the  end  of  1849  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  for  some 
society,  probably  the  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland, 
which  at  that  time  received  considerable  assistance 
from  Birmingham  and  other  towns  south  of  the 
Border.  In  the  discharge  of  his  mission  he  called 
on  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Roe,  pastor  of  Heneage  Street 
Chapel,  and  was  by  him  asked  to  preach  on  the 
following  Sunday  night.  His  services  were  so  much 
appreciated  that  he  was  at  once  thought  of  as  a 
likely  man  for  the  new  Circus  Chapel.  He  was  ac 
cordingly  asked  to  supply  there  for  a  few  Sundays, 
that  he  might  form  his  own  opinion  of  the  place.  This 
he  consented  to  do  for  three  Sundays,  commencing  on 
Sunday,  January  2Oth,  1850.  It  would  seem,  how 
ever,  that  by  the  second  Sunday  the  people  at  least 
had  finally  made  up  their  minds ;  for  on  the  Monday 
following,  January  28th,  the  managing  committee 
met  and  resolved  "that  the  Rev.  W.  Landels  of 
Cupar  be  respectfully  and  earnestly  invited  to  take 
the  ministerial  oversight  of  the  chapel,"  and  at  the 
same  time  expressed  "their  sincere  conviction  that 
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in  case  he  accepts  this  invitation  the  progress  of 
divine  truth  will  be  thereby  promoted  and  the  estab 
lishment  of  an  important  Christian  cause  secured." 
The  next  day  the  committee  were  asked  to  meet 
Landels  at  tea  at  the  house  of  the  friend  with  whom 
he  was  staying;  and  there  and  then  the  invitation 
was  presented.  After  some  weeks'  hesitation  he  sent 
the  following  reply  :  — 

"  DEAR  BRETHREN — After  much  anxious  thought 
and  prayer  for  divine  guidance  I  have  been  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  my  duty  to  accept  your 
invitation.  In  accordance  with  your  wish  I  shall 
endeavour  to  be  with  you  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible,  though  I  fear  my  present  engagements  will 
prevent  me  being  earlier  than  the  second  Sabbath  of 
April. 

When  I  think  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
field,  I  am  not  without  misgivings  as  to  my  fitness  for 
it ;  but  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  Lord  has  prepared 
my  way,  and  called  me  to  enter  upon  it,  I  trust  He 
will  not  forsake  me  when  there. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  request  you  to 
pray  that  I  may  'come  unto  you  in  the  fulness  of 
the  blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ/  and  that  the 
Lord  may  render  our  united  efforts  successful  in 
the  conversion  of  many  sinners,  the  establishment  of 
an  important  Christian  church,  and  the  promotion  of 
His  own  glory.  Uniting  with  you  in  this  prayer,  and 
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in  the  hope  that  I  shall  see  you  by  the  time  specified, 
I  am,  Dear  Brethren,  with  much  respect, 

Your  servant  in  the  Gospel, 

WM.  LANDELS." 
Cupar^  February  2ist,  1850. 

This  letter  having  been  laid  before  the  commit 
tee  on  March  1st,  it  was  resolved  unanimously  "  that 
the  committee  receives  the  same  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  earnestly  prays  that  the  divine  bless 
ing  may  rest  on  the  union  now  formed."  A  con 
nection  entered  into  on  both  sides  in  such  a  spirit 
was  certain  to  be  fruitful  of  beneficent  results. 

Landels  entered  on  his  ministerial  duties  on  April 
I4th,  1850;  and  for  five  fruitful  years  he  continued 
to  labour  in  the  Midland  metropolis.  His  personality 
and  his  preaching  at  once  produced  a  profound  im 
pression.  The  larger  sphere  opened  to  him,  and  the 
more  stimulating  atmosphere  of  a  large  city,  rapidly 
matured  his  powers ;  and  he  very  soon  took  a  fore 
most  place  in  the  town  and  stepped  into  the  very 
front  rank  of  its  preachers  and  speakers.  Along  with 
Vince  and  Dale  and  Dawson  he  formed  one  of  a 
band  of  able  young  men  who  made  the  Birmingham 
of  that  day  famous  for  its  preachers.  When  at 
length  he  removed  to  London  he  was  (in  Dr.  Clifford's 
words)  "pioneered  by  a  far-resounding  provincial 
fame  " ;  and  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  had 
already  been  made  to  induce  him  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  General  Baptists  in  Nottingham. 
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The  five  years  in  Birmingham,  though  in  some 
respects  they  must  be  regarded  as  only  preparatory 
to  the  larger  and  more  enduring  work  he  afterwards 
accomplished  in  London,  formed  a  happy  and  fruitful 
period  in  his  life.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
subject  at  this  time  to  fits  of  depression,  which  led 
him  to  exaggerate  any  causes  of  discouragement ; 
but  on  the  whole  the  years  passed  very  happily. 
Successful  in  his  church  work,  beloved  by  his  people, 
honoured  by  his  fellow-townsmen,  happy  in  his  home 
and  his  family,  daily  more  conscious  of  his  own 
power,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  reputation,  he 
possessed  all  the  elements  of  happiness,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  he  always  looked  back  with  pleasure  on 
these  Birmingham  days. 

In  his  domestic  life  he  was  greatly  blessed.  He 
was  always  fond  of  children,  and  during  these  years 
it  was  his  joy  to  have  three  more  given  to  him.  He 
believed  with  the  Psalmist  that  "children  are  an 
heritage  of  the  Lord,"  and  that  "  happy  is  the  man 
that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  them  "  ;  and  each  new 
comer  was  as  welcome  as  the  last.  Under  date  of 
Saturday,  January  25th,  1851,  I  find  the  following 
entry  in  his  diary  :  — 

"  About  a  quarter  to  nine  (p.m.)  my  dear  wife  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  Feel  thankful  to  God  that  the 
mother  has  been  supported  and  all  is  well  with 
the  child.  May  he  live  to  advance  the  cause  of 
God." 
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This  was  John  Landels,  afterwards  minister  in 
Kirkcaldy  and  missionary  in  Genoa,  whose  brief  life 
of  devoted  service  so  amply  fulfilled  the  hope  ex 
pressed  at  his  birth.  Thirty  years  later,  it  was  his 
father's  sad  duty  to  put  on  record  the  story  of  that 
fulfilment  in  his  "  Memorials  of  a  Consecrated  Life." 
A  second  daughter  was  born  in  the  following  year ; 
and  a  second  son  (now  engaged  in  mission  work  in 
Turin)  two  years  later. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point 
to  anticipate  a  little,  and  say  something  about  my 
father's  home  life  in  general.  He  always  realised  the 
great  importance  of  family  life,  and  amidst  all  his 
occupations  and  engagements,  never  allowed  himself 
to  neglect  it.  There  was  considerable  danger  of  a 
popular  and  rising  man  like  him  being  so  much 
run  on  for  social  and  other  functions  as  to  seriously 
interfere  with  domestic  claims ;  but  that  he  was  from 
the  first  alive  to  the  danger  and  on  his  guard  against 
it,  is  clear  from  this  entry  in  his  diary  soon  after 
his  settlement  in  Birmingham :  — 

"  Have  been  out  at  dinner  and  tea  party.  Retired 
from  the  latter  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock, 
grieved  that  the  evening  had  been  spent  to  so 
little  profit ;  and  resolved  not  to  stay  so  late  in 
future  because  of  interference  with  family  duties 
— except  on  extraordinary  occasions." 

So  far  as  my  own  recollection  goes,  he  was  always 
able,  hard  worker  and  busy  man  as  he  was,  to  give 
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up  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  the  family.  His 
face  and  form  mingle  more  or  less  distinctly  with 
almost  all  my  childish  memories.  With  his  children 
he  was  on  terms  of  the  frankest  intimacy.  I  never 
remember  feeling,  as  a  child,  that  there  was  any  bar 
rier  between  us  and  him — any  element  of  fear  or 
awe,  which  kept  us  at  a  distance  from  him.  Rather 
was  there,  as  regards  both  my  mother  and  himself, 
that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  Our  home 
life  was  very  free  and  unfettered,  and  ample  scope 
was  given  for  the  development  of  individuality.  We 
were  allowed  to  think  for  ourselves,  and  within  neces 
sary  limits  to  act  for  ourselves.  The  influence  of  the 
parents  was  exercised,  not  so  much  through  fear 
and  authority  as  through  affection  and  example. 
When  punishment  was  necessary — as  it  sometimes 
was  in  a  family  of  eight  strong-willed  chil 
dren — my  father  inclined  to  the  side  of 
leniency.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  remember 
one  or  other  of  us  being,  at  his  intercession, 
let  off  part  of  some  well-merited  chastisement.  He 
used  to  enter  into  our  games  with  boyish  zest,  and 
interest  himself  in  our  childish  pursuits.  He  never 
treated  us  as  inferiors,  but  rather  as  equals,  and 
sought  to  cultivate  our  self-respect  and  self- 
reliance.  He  made  us  his  companions,  and  always 
liked  to  have  some  of  us  with  him  when  he  went 
for  a  walk.  When  we  lived  in  King  Henry's  Road, 
during  the  Regent's  Park  days,  he  had  his  study  at 
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the  chapel,  in  a  large  room  occupying  the  second 
storey  above  the  vestibule ;  and  it  was  his  custom  to 
walk  there  after  breakfast,  work  all  the  forenoon, 
and  walk  home  again  in  time  for  early  dinner.  It  was 
a  pleasant  half-hour's  walk  across  Primrose  Hill  and 
through  the  park.  One  of  our  greatest  treats  as 
children  was  to  be  allowed,  if  we  could  get  our 
lessons  done  in  time,  to  go  to  the  chapel  to  bring  him 
home.  We  used  to  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  road  and  call  "  Coo-ee,"  until  he  opened  the  study 
window,  and  threw  out  the  key  of  the  front  door. 
Then  we  would  let  ourselves  in  and  scamper  up  to 
the  sanctum  while  he  put  away  his  books  and 
papers.  On  the  way  out  we  were  usually  rewarded 
with  a  biscuit  out  of  a  mysterious  tin  box  kept  in 
some  secret  corner  of  the  vestry.  And  then  we  would 
carry  him  off  in  triumph;  and  the  walks  through 
the  park  that  followed  are  amongst  the  very  happiest 
of  my  early  memories.  He  used  also  very  frequently 
of  an  evening  to  take  us  a  walk  through  the  fields 
to  Hampstead  Heath  in  time  to  see  the  sun 
set.  In  those  days  it  was  open  country  almost  all 
the  way  to  the  Heath,  and  some  of  the  paths  that 
led  there  were  wonderfully  beautiful.  I  well  remem 
ber  what  a  delight  those  evening  rambles  were  to  us, 
and  how  pleased  my  father  was  when  he  could  get 
us  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  beauties  of 
the  landscape  or  the  glories  of  the  sky — how  he 
could  enter  con  amore  into  our  merriment,  and  enjoy 
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with  the  youngest  of  us  a  scamper  through  the 
bracken.  For  us  who  knew  him  in  the  home  there  was 
thus  another  and  not  less  pleasing  side  to  his  charac 
ter,  of  which  those  who  knew  him  only  as  the  elo 
quent  preacher  and  hard-hitting  controversialist  had 
no  inkling  ;  and  in  any  adequate  picture  of  the  man  in 
his  completeness  this  side  also  must  be  allowed  its 
due. 

But  to  return  to  the  Birmingham  days.  He  was 
no  less  fortunate  in  his  church  life.  From  the  first 
his  preaching  attracted  large  congregations.  On 
Sunday  evenings  the  chapel,  which  was  seated  for  a 
thousand,  was  frequently  well  filled.  I  find,  for  ex 
ample,  from  the  census  returns  of  March  3ist,  1851, 
that  there  had  been  present  on  the  previous  Sunday, 
in  the  morning  390  (including  70  Sunday  scholars), 
and  in  the  evening  850.  This,  in  a  new  chapel  where 
the  congregations  had  to  be  gathered  at  first  hand, 
was  a  very  gratifying  result  of  twelve  months'  labour. 

On  Sunday,  July  I4th,  1850,  a  Church  was  formed, 
consisting  of  59  members,  and  the  first  church  meet 
ing  was  held  on  Wednesday,  September  4th.  From 
this  time  onwards  the  cause  grew  rapidly.  Large 
numbers  were  converted  under  the  preaching  of  the 
new  minister,  and  many  baptisms  took  place.  It  was 
no  doubt  perfectly  in  order,  but  it  does  seem  a 
trifle  amusing  to  find  the  Church  in  February,  1851, 
solemnly  resolving  "  that  the  Rev.  W.  Landels  be 
the  pastor  of  this  church."  He  had  been  de  facto 
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pastor  for  nearly  a  year ;  and  I  think  it  must  have 
been  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  that  he  thanked  the 
Church  for  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and  stated 
that  "  of  course  he  looked  upon  this  as  a  merely 
formal  recognition  of  his  office." 

In  December,  1850,  the  first  election  of  deacons 
took  place,  two  being  considered  for  the  present 
sufficient  for  the  work.  Three  years  later  the  number 
was  increased  to  seven.  Of  the  first  two  elected,  one 
was  Mr.  William  Middlemore  (the  father  of  J.  T. 
Middlemore,  Esq.,  M.P.),  who  had  been  among  the 
very  first  baptised  by  Landels  after  his  settlement  in 
Birmingham.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  gifts, 
generous,  broad-minded,  judicious — just  such  a  one 
as  was  needed  at  once  to  appreciate  and  to  counsel 
a  young  man  of  ardent  and  enthusiastic  tempera 
ment  ;  and  his  friendship  proved  one  of  the  mould 
ing  influences  of  Landels'  life.  He  wrote  of  him 
many  years  afterwards :  "  He  became  my  lifelong 
friend ;  one  of  the  truest  and  best  I  ever  had. 
His  interest  in  me  was  more  than  brotherly ;  and  by 
his  kind  and  judicious  criticisms  he  rendered  me 
more  valuable  service  perhaps  than  any  other  man." 

At  the  beginning  of  1851  a  number  of  Wesleyans 
(owing,  I  believe,  to  certain  unpleasant  divisions  in 
the  Wesleyan  Society)  applied  to  the  Circus  Chapel 
for  membership.  It  was  decided  to  receive  any  who 
could  produce  their  last  quarter's  ticket  of  member 
ship,  provided  the  pastor  approved  of  them.  One  of 
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these   friends,   referring  to  her   interview  with   the 
minister  writes,  "  I  well  remember  his  looking  at  me 
in  a  very  solemn  manner  and  saying,  '  Now,  Mrs.  E, 
if  the  Lord  were  to  come  in  the  clouds  to-day,  could 
you  meet  him  with  joy  ? '     I  hesitated,  and  replied, 
'  That  is  a  very  searching  question,  but  through  the 
merits  of  Christ  I  could.' "     She  and  her  husband, 
along  with  nine  others,  were  baptised  by  Landels  a 
few  weeks  later.     "  It  was  a  most  impressive  service," 
she  writes.     "  I  recollect  when  he  was  leading  me 
through  the  water,  he  used  the  words,  '  Follow  the 
Lamb    withersoever    He    goeth/     The    words   were 
much  blessed  to  my  soul,  and  I  have  used  them  with 
good  effect  to  others  when  advising  them  to  observe 
the  ordinance."     This  lady  was  instrumental  in  in 
ducing  several  other  persons  to  join  the  Church.    One 
friend  who  was  in  a  very  weak  state  of  body  and 
greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  and  who  felt  too  weak 
and  nervous  to  attend  a  place  of  worship  and  sit 
through  a  service,  was  persuaded  to  go  with  her  one 
Sunday  morning  to  hear  Landels  preach.     She  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  service,  and  the  next  Sunday 
came  back  uninvited,  bringing  a  third  friend  with  her. 
A  week  or  two  later  she  found  peace   through   a 
sermon  which  Landels  preached    on    "  Behold    the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world,"  and  became  a  useful  member  of  the  church. 
Thus  the  work  grew  and  prospered ;   and  the  Lord 
added  to  the  church  daily  such  as  should  be  saved. 
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Early  in  1851  the  question  of  new  schoolrooms 
was  taken  up,  and  the  necessary  plans  prepared.   The 
schools  were  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  chapel,  and 
were  opened  on  Sunday  morning,  September  2ist, 
1851,  when  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  preached.     On  the 
following  evening  a  tea  and  public  meeting  were 
held,    at   which   Landels    delivered    an   address    on 
"Education."     In  those  days  there  were  no  Board 
Schools,  and  the  churches  had  to  face  the  problem 
of  placing  not  only  religious  but  secular  education 
within     the     people's     reach.     It     was     accordingly 
decided  to  start  a  boys'  day  school  in  connection 
with  the  chapel;   and  in  September,  1851,  a  master 
was  appointed.     The  arrangement  was  that  he  should 
receive  a  bonus  of  £20  for  the  first  year,  but  after 
that  should  receive  the  children's  weekly  payments 
only.     In  November  of  the  same  year  it  was  decided 
to  start  a  factory  women's  school  on  Monday,  Wednes 
day,    and    Friday    evenings;     and    also    a    boys' 
evening  school  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  for  such 
lads  as  could  not  attend  during  the  day.     The  present 
School  Board  system  has  rendered  such  efforts  as 
these  no  longer  necessary;  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind,  in  view  of  present  day  controversies,  how  much 
education  owed  to  Nonconformity  fifty  years  ago,  and 
to  remember  that  the  churches  were  alive  to  the 
gravity  of  the  problem  long  before  it  was  taken  up 
by  the  State. 

In  September,   1853,  the  chapel  was  closed  fo* 
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three  weeks,  while  it  was  painted  throughout  and 
various  important  structural  improvements  were 
introduced.  When  it  was  reopened  on  Sunday, 
October  pth,  Landels  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
appropriate  text,  "  I  will  make  the  place  of  My  feet 
glorious." 

During  the  whole  ministry  in  Birmingham 
he  kept  up  the  practice  of  learning  his  sermons  by 
heart,  and  his  wonderful  memory  scarcely  ever  failed 
him.  On  one  occasion  when  it  did  so,  instead  of 
floundering  on,  as  many  would  have  done,  he  quietly 
told  the  people  that  he  had  lost  the  thread  of  his  dis 
course,  and  went  back  until  he  found  it.  At  that  time 
he  considered  preaching  from  memory  the  most  effec 
tive  method.  One  Sunday  morning,  when  an  import 
ant  domestic  event  the  evening  before  had  compelled 
him  to  depart  from  his  usual  custom,  he  wrote  in  his 
diary :  — 

"  Preached  on  I  Peter  iii.  8,  9.  Too  much  confined  to 
manuscript,  which  rendered  it  unimpressive. 
More  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  preaching 
without  notes.  Bustle  on  the  previous  evening 
prevented  in  this  case." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  preached  on  "  The 
love  of  Christ  constraineth  us,"  and  made  this  further 
note :  "  Sermon  not  so  impressive  as  I  wished  and 
expected.  Felt  a  want  of  unction.  Must  pray  more." 
His  sermons  were  carefully  elaborated  as  regards 
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both  language  and  thought,  and  cost  him  an  enor 
mous  amount  of  labour.  Sometimes  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  when  his  day's  work  was  over,  he  would  fix 
on  his  subjects  for  the  next  Sunday,  and  have  them 
more  or  less  on  the  anvil  the  whole  of  the  week. 
Conscious  that  his  message  was  worth  listening  to, 
he  was  impatient  of  any  want  of  attention  on  the 
part  of  his  audience.  One  of  his  old  hearers  tells  me 
how  on  one  occasion,  when  something  had  distracted 
the  attention  of  the  congregation,  he  stopped  sud 
denly,  and  remarked,  "  I  shall  not  go  en  with  my 
sermon  till  I  have  your  attention." 

His  preaching  was  strongly  evangelical,  in  the 
best  and  broadest  sense  of  the  term.  He  never 
wearied  of  proclaiming  the  love  of  God  to  all,  of 
insisting  on  the  freedom  of  grace  in  Christ  Jesus,  and 
of  urging  upon  men  by  direct  personal  appeal  the 
necessity  of  repentance  and  faith.  More  than  once, 
on  a  Sunday,  in  addition  to  the  two  services  in  the 
chapel,  he  preached  a  third  time  in  the  open  air. 
His  sermons  on  "  Baptism "  on  different  occasions 
seem  to  have  been  specially  effective,  as  he  made  the 
subject  not  only  an  occasion  for  argument  but  a 
basis  for  passionate  appeal. 

He  was  fond  of  preaching  courses  of  sermons  on 
different  subjects.  This  indeed  was  one  of  the 
features  of  his  ministry,  and  seems  to  have  met  with 
great  acceptance.  In  August,  1851,  he  commenced  a 
course  on  "  Regeneration,"  treating  on  successive 
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Sunday  evenings  of  its  "  Nature,"  its  "  Necessity," 
its  "Instrument,"  its  "Author,"  its  "Procuring 
Cause,"  its  "Manifestation,"  and  its  "Fruits."  He 
had  another  series  on  Isaiah  lv.,  and  another,  for 
children,  on  the  "  Lord's  Prayer."  Towards  the 
close  of  his  ministry  in  Birmingham  he  delivered  a 
course  of  "  Lectures  to  Working  Men "  on  the 
"  Message  of  Christianity."  Such  lectures,  which 
have  become  so  common  since,  were  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  in  those  days,  and  marked  a  new  departure 
in  pulpit  ministrations.  They  were  printed  separ 
ately,  but  were  afterwards  published  as  a  single 
volume,  which  passed  through  several  editions. 

Although  far  from  being  what  is  called  a 
"topical"  preacher,  and  never  seeking  to  draw  an 
audience  by  choosing  sensational  subjects,  many 
of  his  sermons  were  suggested  by  passing  events. 
Thus,  for  example,  on  September  26th,  1852,  he 
preached  on  the  "Duke  of  Wellington";  and  on 
November  2oth,  1853,  on  the  "Cholera."  Similarly 
a  series  of  seven  "  Protestant  lectures  "  delivered  by 
him  in  the  early  part  of  1851,  were  occasioned  by 
the  aggressive  action  of  the  Papacy  in  appointing  Dr. 
Wiseman  archbishop  of  Westminster.  Towards  the 
close  of  1850  the  country  had  been  startled  by  the 
issue  of  a  Papal  brief  creating  an  archbishopric  of 
Westminster  and  dividing  England  into  twelve 
Roman  Catholic  dioceses.  An  extraordinary  popular 
ferment  ensued;  and  the  excitement  was  fanned 
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into  flame  by  the  famous  letter  from  Lord  John 
Russell  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  published  in  the 
papers  on  November  4th,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  action  of  the  Pope  as  insolent  and  insidious.  As 
usual,  Birmingham  took  a  leading  part  in  the  agita 
tion  that  followed,  and  a  great  town's  meeting  was 
held  on  December  nth  to  consider  the  subject.  A 
motion  was  proposed  calling  upon  the  Government  to 
interfere,  and  was  met  by  an  amendment  declaring 
that  such  action  was  unnecessary.  When  a  vote  was 
taken  the  meeting  seemed  about  equally  divided; 
and  after  several  futile  attempts  to  count,  the  chair 
man,  amidst  a  scene  of  wild  excitement,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  the  amendment  had  been  carried. 
Whether  Landels  took  any  part  in  this  meeting, 
or  whether  he  was  even  present,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  side  on  which  his  sym 
pathies  lay.  He  had  too  logical  a  mind  not  to  see 
that  those  who  in  the  name  of  religious  liberty  were 
clamouring  for  Government  interference  were  vio 
lating  the  very  principle  they  professed  to  champion  ; 
and  he  had  too  deep  and  genuine  a  love  for  liberty 
not  to  regard  such  possible  action  with  dismay. 
From  his  own  pulpit  he  addressed  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  his  congregation  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  petitions  to  the  Government  which  well-meaning 
but  mistaken  persons  were  getting  up.  "  By  the 
tears  and  blood  of  your  forefathers,"  he  cried,  "  sign 
no  paper,  put  your  hands  to  no  petition."  But  while 
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he  deprecated  the  use  of  political  weapons,  he  felt 
that  the  crisis  demanded  the  employment  of  the 
weapons  of  argument ;  and  he  proceeded  accordingly 
to  deliver  the  lectures  on  "  Popery  "  just  mentioned 

On  November  loth,  1851,  Louis  Kossuth,  the 
Hungarian  patriot,  visited  Birmingham  amidst  the 
most  extraordinary  manifestations  of  popular  en 
thusiasm.  The  whole  town  kept  holiday.  A  vast 
procession,  reckoned  at  from  sixty  to  seventy  thou 
sand  persons,  with  flags,  trade  symbols,  and  half  a 
dozen  bands,  was  formed  to  meet  him  at  Small 
Heath  and  escort  him  to  the  town.  The  streets  along 
the  route  were  lined  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people, 
almost  all  of  whom  wore  the  Hungarian  tricolour; 
and  the  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  Landels  fully 
shared  in  it ;  for  every  struggle  for  freedom  enlisted 
his  warmest  sympathy  and  support,  and  every  cham 
pion  of  liberty  was  in  his  eyes  a  hero.  He  was 
present  two  days  later  at  the  banquet  given  in  Kos- 
suth's  honour ;  and  on  the  Sunday  evening  following 
he  improved  the  occasion  by  preaching  on  "  The 
Bible  and  Liberty."  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  Kossuth's  family  grave  in  the  Protestant 
cemetery  at  Genoa  is  close  beside  the  resting-place  of 
Landels'  eldest  son. 

Landels  had  always  sympathised  deeply  with  the 
downtrodden  slaves  of  North  America,  and  every 
effort  to  ameliorate  their  condition  was  sure  of  his 
eager  support.  In  the  war  which  broke  out  later,  he 
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championed  the  cause  of  the  North  through  good 
report  and  through  ill.  I  find  that  in  March,  1851, 
he  delivered  an  address  at  a  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  Ladies'  Negroes'  Friend  Society,  held  to 
hear  a  lecture  from  the  Rev.  Highland  Garnet,  a 
coloured  minister,  relative  to  the  working  of  the  in 
famous  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  had  been  passed 
in  the  previous  year.  Like  many  others,  however,  his 
hatred  of  slavery  was  brought  to  white  heat  eighteen 
months  later  by  reading  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's 
immortal  story.  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin "  was  pub 
lished  in  book  form  on  March  2Oth,  1852,  and  pro 
duced  an  immense  impression  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  By  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  being  read 
everywhere,  and  had  done  more  for  the  cause  of 
Abolition  than  twenty  years  of  agitation.  Landels 
was  stirred  by  it  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul. 
Under  its  influence  he  preached  on  Sunday  evening, 
January  i6th,  1853,  on  "Slavery";  and  on  the  fol 
lowing  Wednesday,  in  place  of  his  usual  lecture,  he 
gave  readings  from  "  Uncle  Tom."  A  few  months 
later,  on  May  2nd,  it  was  his  privilege  to  meet  Mrs. 
Stowe,  during  her  first  visit  to  England,  along  with 
her  husband  and  brother,  at  the  hospitable  mansion 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge. 

During  these  years,  Landels  devoted  the  best  of 
his  strength  and  talents  to  his  own  people  at  the 
Circus  Chapel ;  and  his  people  did  not  fail  to  appreci 
ate  his  devotion.     They  showed  their  appreciation  in 
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very  practical  form  in  November,  1852,  by  adding 
£100  per  annum  to  his  salary;  and  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  October  24th,  1854,  they  presented  him 
with  a  gold  watch  "  as  a  token  of  their  affectionate 
regard  and  a  grateful  expression  of  their  sense  of 
the  advantage  they  had  derived  from  his  able  and 
faithful  pulpit  ministrations  during  the  past  year." 

Although  his  time  was  principally  taken  up  with 
his  own  ministerial  duties,  he  took  his  full  share  of 
public  work.  He  frequently  appeared  on  the  historic 
platform  of  the  Town  Hall,  either  to  champion  some 
great  cause  or  to  advocate  the  claims  of  some  reli 
gious  society,  such  as  the  Birmingham  Town  Mission, 
the  Sunday  School  Union,  the  Temperance  Society, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
great  missionary  societies.  In  March,  1852,  he  deli 
vered  the  first  of  a  course  of  three  lectures  to  the 
members  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  his  subject 
being  "John  Knox";  and  in  September,  1853,  he 
lectured,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  the  Philosophical 
Institution  on  "  The  Bible  in  India  and  China."  On 
February  2/th,  1851,  a  public  meeting  was  convened 
in  the  Town  Hall  by  the  Anti-State  Church  Asso 
ciation  to  petition  Parliament  for  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  At  this  meeting,  the  forerunner 
of  many  like  it  in  after  years  in  which  he  took  part, 
he  seconded  a  drastic  resolution,  which,  whether  in 
tentionally  or  not,  was  as  much  directed  against  the 
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intolerance  of  the  no-Popery  spirit  then  rampant  as 
against  the  Establishment — a  fact,  doubtless,  which 
would  commend  it  all  the  more  to  his  judgment. 
The  resolution  ran,  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
meeting  the  Legislature  ought  not  to  encourage  by 
temporal  advantages,  nor  discourage  by  temporal 
penalties,  the  promulgation  of  any  religious  opinions  ; 
and  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  Government  to 
apply  this  principle  at  the  present  eventful  period  of 
our  national  history." 

On  January  i8th,  1852,  he  was  present  at  a  public 
meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  to  protest  against  the 
Kaffir  War,  and  seconded  the  first  motion,  lamenting 
the  origin  and  continuance  of  the  war,  as  "  produced 
by  the  system  of  aggression  pursued  towards  the 
native  tribes/'  which  was  characterised  as  "a  cruel 
and  unrighteous  policy."  He  was  not,  indeed,  a 
"  peace  at  any  price  man  "  (to  use  a  popular  phrase), 
as  was  clearly  proved  by  his  attitude  towards  the 
Crimean  War,  of  which  something  will  be  said  later ; 
but  he  regarded  this  Kaffir  business,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  an  oppression  of  the  weak  by  the  strong, 
and  that  of  itself  was  enough  to  appeal  to  his 
chivalrous  spirit.  About  the  same  time,  along  with 
the  Rev.  J.  A.  James  and  a  few  others,  he  was  one  of 
the  signatories  to  a  circular  inviting  a  meeting  of 
persons  opposed  to  the  enrolment  of  the  Militia. 
This  meeting  was  held  on  February  24th,  those 
present  forming  themselves  into  a  committee  to  dif- 
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fuse  information  and  arrange  for  a  public  meeting  to 
protest  against  the  Militia  Bill. 

This  brief  and  inadequate  sketch  may  perhaps  be 
sufficient  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  position  he  held 
in  the  public  life  of  the  town. 

With  the  other  ministers  of  the  town  he  was  on 
the  friendliest  terms,  and  heartily  co-operated  with 
them  in  every  good  word  and  work.  For  John 
Angell  James  in  particular  he  had  great  admiration 
and  respect.  I  have  been  told  that  when  a  lad  he 
owed  much  to  James'  "Anxious  Inquirer,"  and  that 
once  at  a  meeting,  when  on  the  same  plat 
form  with  him,  he  publicly  acknowledged  his  in 
debtedness,  alluding  to  the  book  as  having  been  a 
blessing  to  a  Scotch  boy  who  little  thought  in  those 
days  that  he  and  the  author  would  ever  meet  as  they 
met  then.  The  Nonconformist  ministers  used  to 
meet  in  each  other's  churches  on  the  first  Monday  of 
each  month  for  a  Missionary  Prayer  Meeting,  at 
which  a  lecture  or  address  was  given  by  one  of  their 
number ;  while  the  Baptist  ministers  formed  them 
selves  into  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  which 
also  met  monthly.  Both  meetings  were  greatly  en 
joyed  by  Landels,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  most 
regular  in  his  attendance.  When  he  left  Birmingham 
for  London  the  members  of  the  Missionary  Prayer 
Meeting  sent  him  the  following  letter,  which  may  most 
appropriately  be  inserted  here :  — 
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"  Birmingham^  April  2nd, 

"  DEAR  BROTHER — We,  the  undersigned,  who 
have  for  some  years  been  happily  associated  with  you 
in  the  bonds  of  holy  brotherhood,  cannot  suffer  you  to 
leave  this  town  for  that  new  and  important  sphere 
of  ministerial  labour  to  which  the  divine  Head  of 
the  Church  is  conducting  you,  without  conveying  to 
you  this  expression  of  our  affectionate  esteem  and 
confidence. 

Although  your  residence  amongst  us  has  not  been 
of  many  years'  continuance,  it  has  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  develop  the  many  excellencies  with 
which  the  God  of  nature  and  of  grace  has  so 
richly  endowed  you,  and  to  fill  us  with  sincere  and 
deep  regret  that  you  are  now  to  be  separated  from 
us. 

Your  holy  and  blameless  conduct — your  meek  and 
gentle  demeanour,  combined  as  it  has  been  with  self- 
respect  and  manly  independence  of  thought  and 
action — your  ever  ready  zeal  to  co-operate  with  us  in 
things  touching  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord,  unaccom 
panied  by  the  least  obtrusiveness — and  your  truly 
catholic  and  brotherly  spirit,  have  all  raised  you 
highly  in  our  estimation  and  endeared  you  warmly 
to  our  hearts. 

Much  as  we  lament  your  separation  from  us,  we 
entirely  acquiesce  in  your  decision  to  accept  the  re 
newed  invitation  which  has  called  you  to  a  sphere  of 
labour  more  commensurate  with  those  talents  which 
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God  has  bestowed  upon  you.  They  have  been  suc 
cessful  here,  and  we  rejoice  to  think  of  the  more 
ample  scope  for  similar  exertion  and  success  which 
is  thus  found  for  them  in  the  metropolis  of  our 
country. 

To  that  scene  of  your  future  service  we  shall 
follow  you,  dear  brother,  with  our  congratulations  on 
the  unsought  honour  which  has  been  thus  conferred 
upon  you,  with  our  sympathies  under  the  solicitude 
which  you  will  necessarily  feel  to  occupy  this  import 
ant  station  with  credit  to  yourself,  with  advantage  to 
others,  and  to  the  glory  of  Christ ;  and  with  our 
earnest  prayers  that  after  a  long  and  successful  career 
of  diligent  endeavour  for  the  salvation  of  immortal 
souls,  you  may  hear  the  great  Master  say  to  you, 
*  Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant :  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' — We  remain,  dear 
brother, 

Your  much-attached  brethren  lately  associated 
with  you  in  the  Missionary  Prayer  Meeting." 

This  letter  is  apparently  in  Mr.  James'  hand 
writing,  and  is  signed  by  J.  A.  James,  John  Ham 
mond,  Isaac  New,  Peter  Sibree,  Charles  Vince,  R. 
W.  Dale,  R.  A.  Vaughan,  T.  Swan,  G.  Cheatle, 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN    THE    REGIONS    BEYOND. 

DURING  these  years  at  Birmingham  Landels  paid 
frequent  visits  to  Scotland,  which  always  had  an 
irresistible  attraction  for  him.  The  goal  of  his  pil 
grimage  was,  of  course,  in  most  cases  his  home  at 
Eyemouth;  but  he  also  delighted  to  visit  the  scene 
of  his  former  labours  at  Cupar.  I  suppose  that  these 
excursions  were  intended  to  be  "  holidays  " ;  but  if 
so,  their  purpose  was  defeated  by  the  excessive  zeal 
of  his  friends  and  his  own  readiness  to  respond  to 
every  appeal  for  help.  I  find,  for  example,  that  on 
at  least  two  occasions  he  preached  three  times  in 
Cupar  on  the  Sunday,  and  followed  this  up  by 
preaching  or  speaking  at  St.  Andrews  and  elsewhere 
during  the  week.  He  was  in  great  demand  also  at 
Berwick,  not  only  in  the  Baptist  Chapel  but  also  in 
Wallace  Green  Presbyterian  Church,  where  his  friend, 
Dr.  Cairns,  was  minister.  Even  when  he  was  staying 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Makins,  at  Shellacres,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  The  large  barn  was  on 
several  occasions  converted  into  an  improvised 
chapel ;  and  there,  from  miles  round,  the  farmers  and 
farm  labourers  gathered  to  hear  the  whilom  Berwick- 
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shire  lad  proclaim,  in  words  of  burning  eloquence,  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

On  July  ;th,  1851,  he  paid  a  visit  to  London 
to  see  the  great  Exhibition,  which  had  been  opened 
on  May  ist.  He  was  greatly  impressed  by  it,  and 
wrote,  "  I  am  enraptured  day  after  day  with  the  Exhi 
bition."  He  shared,  I  believe,  the  hopes  with  which 
it  inspired  so  many,  that  it  would  mark  the  com 
mencement  of  a  new  era  of  peace  and  goodwill  for 
the  nations — hopes  which,  alas,  were  so  soon  to  be 
rudely  shattered  by  the  outbreak  of  war  with  Russia. 
It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  during  this  visit  he 
"  took  a  course  in  elocution,"  and  "  found  it  useful." 

He  also  paid  several  visits  to  Wales.  During  one 
of  these — to  South  Wales,  in  1851 — he  kept  a  brief 
diary,  which  is  reproduced  here,  as  illustrating  his 
shrewdness  of  observation  and  keenness  of  criticism. 
His  strictures  on  the  Welsh  character  are  not  to  be 
taken  too  seriously.  Doubtless  they  were  accom 
panied  by  a  good-humoured  smile.  He  was  evidently 
taken  by  surprise  at  the  good  opinion  the  Welsh  had 
of  their  own  nation ;  and  not  being  a  Welshman 
himself,  he  was  unable  rightly  to  appreciate  it.  One 
has  heard  of  Welshmen  who  visited  Scotland  and 
came  back  with  much  the  same  opinion  of  their 
Scotch  brethren ! 

"Friday,    September    8th.— Left   for    South   Wales. 
Pleasant  drive  to  Monmouth.     Preached  in  the 
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evening.  Meeting  small.  Enjoyed  brother 
C 's  society. 

Saturday,  Qth. — Left  for  Abergavenny.  A  little  dis 
appointed  at  finding  Mr.  T •  from  home. 

Found  the  Baptist  cause  weakened  by  division. 

Sunday,  loth.— Preached  in  both  chapels  on  the 
Sunday ;  at  Frogmore  Street  in  the  morning,  on 
'  The  Lost  Sheep/  at  Sion  Street  in  the  evening, 
on  '  Salvation.' 

Monday,  nth.— Public  meeting.  A  number  of 
speakers.  Chairman  long  and  prosy.  He  went 
back  as  far  as  Abraham  and  travelled  onwards 
to  the  present  day,  after  telling  us  he  would  not 

go  back  far  and  would  not  speak  long.    Mr. , 

Independent,  is  an  animated  speaker.  He  spoilt 
a  good  speech  with  a  display  of  what  I  thought 
grossly  bad  taste,  but  applauded  by  the 
audience,  in  saying  '  the  Saviour  took  the  cup  of 
sorrow  into  His  hands  and  drank  to  the  saving 
health  of  all  nations.'  A  Primitive  Methodist 
brother  spoke,  to  whom  my  heart  warmed  as 
reminding  me  of  olden  times.  I  spoke  myself 
tolerably. 

Scenery  round  here  very  fine.     I  was  much 

pleased  with  Brother  P ,  pastor  of  Second 

Church,  whose  mind  seems  superior  to  his  cir 
cumstances.  I  found  some  of  the  friends  kind, 
but  on  the  whole  rather  cold.  Heard  a  noted 
Welsh  preacher  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  who 
spoke  with  great  pathos ;  and  though  I  scarcely 
understood  a  word  I  very  much  enjoyed  the 
service. 
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Tuesday,    I2th. — Left  according  to  programme   for 
Ponthir.     Pleasant  drive  down  the  vale  of  the 

Usk.     Called  on   Mr.   J ,   at   Caerleon,   and 

found  that  I  was  not  expected  at  Ponthir  till 

following  evening.     Mr.  J thought  I  should 

be  expected  at  Pontrhydyryn,  and  kindly  sent 
me  up  in  his  carriage.  Arrived  just  in  time  for 
the  meeting.  I  was  much  amused  with  Mr. 

E ,  but  found  him  an  intelligent  man.    Begin 

to  think  from  statements  that  are  made  to  me 
that  the  Welsh  people  think  highly  of  themselves. 

Wednesday,  I3th. — Made  one  or  two  calls  with  Mr. 

P ,  of  Abersychan.     Dined  at  Mr.  C 's. 

He  is  rather  disaffected  towards  Baptist  Churches 
in  Wales,  and  gave  a  sorry  account  of  them,  of 

which    his    brother-in-law,    P ,    denied    the 

accuracy.     Sorry  to  find  a  son  of  Mr.  [a 

well-known  preacher],  who  looks  like  a  fop  and 
speaks  like  an  infidel.  I  spoke  rather  plainly  to 
him,  apparently  not  without  effect.  The  Lord 
save  him  from  impending  dangers.  Drove  to 
Ponthir  in  the  evening.  Conducted  the  meeting 
myself,  and  lodged  for  the  evening  with  Mr. 
J ,  of  the  works. 

Thursday,    I4th. — Walked  through  the  works,   and 
first  saw  the  process  of  making  tin.     Walked 

down   to    Caerleon.     Lodged   with    Mr.    J , 

with  whom  and  his  good  lady  I  was  very  much 
delighted.  In  the  evening  spoke  in  the  lecture 
room  of  the  Baptist  chapel.  A  pleasant  meeting. 

Friday,     I5th. — Drove    to    Usk.     Mr.    J ,    the 
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minister,  very  quiet,  but  intelligent  and  thinking. 
Meeting  thin. 

Saturday,  i6th. — Drove  to  Pontypool.     Lodged  with 

Mr.  P ,  with  whom  and  his  family  I  was  very 

much  pleased.     Walked  to  the  college  with  Mr. 

G.  T ,  the  tutor,  a  genuine,  unsophisticated 

Welshman,  without  Welsh  selfishness  and  conceit. 
Met  Mr.  Thomas  Thomas,  the  president — a 
noble  specimen  of  a  man. 

Sunday,  i;th. — Preached  at  Pontypool  in  the  morn 
ing  on  '  The  Lost  Sheep.'  Did  not  feel  at 
home.  In  the  evening  at  Abersychan,  on 
'  Salvation/  with  much  greater  effect,  and  more 
to  my  satisfaction. 

Monday,  i8th. — By  coach  and  rail  to  Newport,  where 
I  found  Mr.  Tristrail.  Went  on  with  him  to 
Cardiff,  where  a  number  of  ministers  were 
invited  to  meet  us  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hopkins. 

A   son   of ,   one   of   the   ministers,    is   far 

inferior  to  what  his  father  is  represented  as 
having  been  in  bodily  presence,  and  perhaps  not 
less  inferior  in  mental  power,  though  not  with 
out  considerable  acuteness  of  perception. 

At  dinner  there  was  some  conversation  on 
the  Welsh  language.  I  was  much  amused  by 
one  brother  seriously  attempting  to  prove  that 
it  was  the  language  spoken  by  Adam,  and  by 
another  asserting  that  children,  English  and 
others,  always  spoke  Welsh  before  they  spoke 
their  own  language.  A  good  meeting  in  the 
evening.  Had  a  share  in  the  speechifying  and 
came  off  tolerably  well.  Felt  a  little  indignant 
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at  one  brother  coolly  telling  the  audience  again 
and  again  that  the  Welsh  people  had  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  subscriptions.  Have 
seldom  seen  self-complacency  more  disgusting. 

Tuesday,  igth. — Public  meeting  at  Newport.  Good, 
but  not  enthusiastic.  Formed  a  better  opinion 

than  ever  before  of  Brother  A .  Lodged  with 

Mr.  E in  his  splendid  mansion  house, 

recently  erected.  One  of  the  finest  and  most 
extensive  views  I  know  from  any  private  resi 
dence. 

Wednesday,  2Oth. — On  to  Pontypool.  Delighted 
with  the  drive.  Good  public  meeting. 

Thursday,  2ist. — Took  leave  of  our  kind  host,  Mr. 

P and  returned  home  by  Chepstow, 

whither  Mr.  Tristrail  accompanied  me.  Much 
delighted  with  the  view  from  Wyne  Cliff.  By 
coach  to  Gloucester.  Pleasant  road.  Struck 
with  the  abundance.  Trees  on  both  sides  of  us 
loaded  with  apples  or  damsons  nearly  all  the  way. 
Reached  home  in  the  evening.  Glad  to  return, 
and  thankful  to  find  all  well." 

Although  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  in  the  diary, 
this  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  "  Missionary  Tour/'  under 
taken  in  the  interests  of  foreign  missions.  Landels  was 
already  well  known  as  an  eloquent  and  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  missionary  cause,  and  his  services 
were  in  great  requisition  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Thus  we  find  him  either  preaching  mis 
sionary  sermons  or  delivering  missionary  addresses  at 
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Cheltenham,  Coventry,  Tewkesbury,  Bristol,  Lea 
mington,  Nottingham,  Manchester,  and  other 
places.  He  also,  in  September,  1853,  undertook  in 
Lancashire  a  similar  tour  to  that  just  described, 
preaching  in  Rochdale  and  Oldham,  and  addressing 
public  meetings  in  both  those  places  as  well  as  in 
Liverpool,  Preston,  Bolton,  and  Heywood. 

All  this  time  the  way  was  gradually  preparing 
for  the  next  great  step  in  his  life,  his  removal  to 
Regent's  Park,  London.  Year  by  year  his  reputa 
tion  was  growing,  not  only  in  the  provinces  but, 
what  was  of  much  greater  importance  for  his 
own  future,  in  London  itself.  He  was  always 
ready  to  render  help  wherever  it  was  needed ; 
and  the  churches  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  his  services.  At  anniversaries  and  chapel-openings 
he  was  in  great  demand,  at  first  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  and 
as  time  went  on,  in  more  distant  parts.  At  Plymouth 
and  Bristol,  at  Worcester  and  Liverpool,  at  Wolver- 
hampton  and  Stow,  at  Chipping  Norton  and 
Greenwich,  he  either  preached  or  lectured,  until  the 
name  of  Landels  of  Birmingham  became  known  in 
all  the  churches.  In  London  he  very  early  acquired 
considerable  popularity  as  a  preacher.  To  quote 
from  a  contemporary  record :  "  His  visits  to  London 
as  the  preacher  of  special  discourses  on  extraordinary 
occasions  were  very  frequent,  and  excited  a  large 
amount  of  interest.  The  announcement  of  a  sermon 
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by  him  never  failed  to  secure  a  numerous  congrega 
tion,  either  on  Sabbath  or  weekday."  And  if  the 
same  record  is  to  be  credited,  he  had  several  op 
portunities  given  him  "  of  taking  an  honourable  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  London  pastorate."  He  was  a 
great  favourite  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  where  he 
several  times  preached  for  his  friend  Mr.  (afterwards 
Dr.)  Brock.  Of  one  of  these  occasions  a  story  has 
been  told  me  by  a  gentleman  who  was  present,  which 
deserves  preserving.  It  was  on  one  of  his  earlier 
visits,  when  he  was  still  a  little  nervous  at  appearing 
before  a  large  London  audience.  He  began  his  ser 
mon  in  too  high  a  key,  and  there  seemed  danger  of 
a  serious  breakdown,  when  an  unexpected  apparition 
came  to  the  rescue.  There  was  a  sudden  falling  of 
plaster,  and  a  man's  boot  appeared  through  the  ceil 
ing  almost  immediately  above  the  pulpit!  It  seems 
that  the  chapel  keeper  had  needed  for  some  purpose 
to  go  up  to  the  roof,  and  had  taken  a  false  step. 
Happily  no  more  of  his  person  appeared.  The  leg 
was  speedily  withdrawn,  and  when  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  incident  had  subsided,  the  preacher 
began  his  sermon  again  in  a  more  natural  key,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  credit. 

He  also  made  frequent  appearances  on  the  plat 
forms  of  the  great  public  meetings  in  London,  and 
never  failed  to  produce  a  favourable  impression. 
As  early  as  1851,  "the  executive  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,"  to  quote  again  from  the 
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record  just  mentioned,  "  thought  it  well  to 
invite  him  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  their  annual  meeting  [on  Wed 
nesday,  April  3Oth].  It  was  on  that  occasion 
that  Mr.  Landels  first  appeared  on  the  platform 
of  Exeter  Hall,  moving  the  chief  resolution 
of  the  day;  and  unlike  most  ministers  who  make 
their  maiden  speeches  at  the  metropolitan  anniver 
saries,  his  success  was  instant  and  decided."  This 
was  really  the  making  of  his  London  reputation.  He 
was  henceforth  a  marked  man,  for  whom  a  great 
future  was  confidently  predicted.  After  this  he  each 
year  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  May  meetings  in 
London.  On  April  26th,  1852,  he  spoke  at  the  Home 
Mission  meeting  at  Finsbury  Chapel ;  on  April  2;th, 
1853,  he  preached  one  of  the  annual  sermons  at 
Surrey  Chapel,  taking  as  his  text  Jeremiah  xiv.  8 ; 
and  on  May  25th,  1854,  ne  spoke  at  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society  in  Exeter  Hall. 

Even  more  important,  perhaps,  was  his  being 
asked  by  the  committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  in  1852,  to  take  part  in  the  series  of 
winter  lectures  to  young  men  which  in  those  days 
were  delivered  each  year  by  a  number  of  distin 
guished  men  in  Exeter  Hall.  This  was  a  very  great 
honour  for  so  young  a  man,  and  is  eloquent  testi 
mony  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which  his  repu 
tation  had  already  grown.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
highest  compliments  which  could  be  paid  to  any 
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speaker;  for  these  lectures  drew  the  flower  of  the 
young  manhood  of  the  metropolis.  His  first  lecture 
was  on  "  The  Prophets  of  Scepticism,"  delivered  on 
November  23rd,  1852.  On  December  6th,  1853,  he 
lectured  on  "  The  Haldanes  "  ;  and  during  the  follow 
ing  winter  session,  1854-5,  on  "Popular  Fallacies." 
It  is  interesting  to  notice,  as  illustrating  the  essen 
tially  religious  character  of  these  lectures,  that  the 
two  first  at  least  were  made  to  do  duty  in  his  own 
pulpit  at  Birmingham  on  the  Sunday  either  pre 
ceding  or  following  their  delivery  in  London.  Here, 
too,  his  success  was  immediate  and  remarkable ;  and 
he  took  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  popular,  if  not 
the  most  popular,  of  "  the  brilliant  group  of  men  who 
sustained  the  fame  of  the  Exeter  Hall  Lectures." 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  receiving  the  following 
account  of  the  delivery  of  the  first  of  his  lectures  from 
one  who  as  a  young  man  was  present  on  the  occa 
sion,  Mr.  J.  S.  Greenwood,  of  Greenwich :  "  On  the 
evening  of  November  23rd,  1852,  I,  an  enthusiastic 
youth,  was  seated  on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall, 
listening  to  the  organ,  and  waiting  with  many  thou 
sands  for  the  entrance  of  William  Landels,  of  Bir 
mingham.  He  was  a  stranger  to  us  all,  and  we  specu 
lated  as  to  what  manner  of  man  he  might  be.  The 
organ  ceased  The  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  made 
his  appearance  with  members  of  the  com 
mittee  ;  and  while  we  cheered  we  looked  keenly  for 
the  lecturer.  There  he  was,  a  tall,  slim,  fair  man, 
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somewhat  nervous,  we  thought.  The  preliminaries 
over,  our  lecturer  stood  up,  and  faced  the  eager 
throng  gathered  in  that  historic  hall.  He  looked  very 
pale  and  thin,  with  his  single-breasted  coat  buttoned 
to  the  chin.  What  he  said  I  do  not  remember.  But 
I  know  that  with  only  the  occasional  raising  of  his 
long  right  arm  lie  held  us  captive  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  And  the  impression  I  shall  never  forget. 
We  were  lifted  to  a  higher  plane,  and  led  to  yearn 
more  than  we  had  ever  yearned,  for  a  higher,  truer, 
holier  life." 

It  was  no  small  tribute  to  his  growing  influence 
that  he  was  even  honoured  by  being  noticed  in  the 
pages  of  Punch.  That  periodical  on  May  1 3th,  1854, 
devoted  more  than  half  a  column  to  his  castigation 
for  a  temperance  oration  delivered  by  him  in 
Birmingham. 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  all  this,  that  when 
there  was  a  prospect  of  a  new  and  important  chapel 
being  opened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park, 
Landels  should  have  been  thought  of  as  the  one  man 
best  qualified  to  fill  it.  The  first  overtures  were 
made  to  him  towards  the  close  of  1852.  When  on  a 
visit  to  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir,  Morton  Peto  at  Somerley- 
ton,  he  learned  from  him  that  he  was  negotiating  with 
the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests  for  permis 
sion  to  convert  the  Diorama,  which  he  thought  of  pur 
chasing,  into  a  Baptist  chapel.  A  day  or  two  after 
wards  he  received  the  following  letter:  — 
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"  Somerleyton  Hall, 
November  2nd,  1852. 

MY  DEAR  SIR — On  the  morning  you  left 
I  received  from  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Parks  their  assent  to  the  Diorama  being  used  as  a 
place  of  public  worship,  and  I  trust  soon  to  get  nil 
the  preliminaries  settled. 

I  very  much  wish  you  to  consider  the  subject  of  a 
removal  from  Birmingham  to  this  post  of  increased  (I 
think)  usefulness.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  desire 
you  to  leave  unless  on  reflection  you  see  it  your  duty 
to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  income,  I  should  for  the  first 
three  years  secure  you  £400  per  annum  and  the  house 
attached  to  the  chapel. 

Mr.  Brock  will  write  you  this  post  and  explain 
more  fully  the  prospects.  I  can  only  express  my 
most  earnest  desire,  that  you  may  be  led  in  consider 
ing  the  subject  to  such  a  determination  as  may 
eventually  prove  most  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  His  people. 

Mrs.  Peto  unites  in  warmest  Christian  regard 
— I  am,  my  dear  sir,  most  sincerely  yours, 

S.  MORTON  PETO." 
Rev.  W.  Landels. 

When  news  of  what  was  in  the  wind  reached  the 
good  folks  at  Birmingham  it  caused  no  little  com 
motion.  They  had  no  wish  to  lose  their  minister,  if 
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they  could  by  any  means  prevent  it ;  and  the  pros 
pect  of  his  early  removal  filled  them  with  dismay.  A 
Church  meeting  was  accordingly  held,  and  after  Mr. 
Middlemore  had  explained  how  matters  stood,  and 
stated  "  that  from  interviews  he  had  had  with  Mr. 
Landels  he  was  convinced  of  his  anxiety  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  most  promote  his  usefulness 
and  be  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a  Christian 
minister,"  it  was  resolved  "  That  the  Church,  having 
heard  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  there 
is  a  possibility  of  losing  the  services  of  their  esteemed 
pastor,  whilst  congratulating  him  upon  the  fact  that 
his  piety  and  talents  have  been  so  highly  appreci 
ated  in  London  as  to  lead  to  his  receiving  the  offer  of 
which  they  have  been  informed,  would  still  urge 
upon  his  earnest  and  serious  and  prayerful  considera 
tion  the  position  of  the  Church  he  has  been  the  means 
of  raising,  and  would  submit  that  the"  success  which  has 
already  attended  his  ministry,  and  the  high  estima 
tion  in  which  he  is  held  in  the  town,  are  reasons 
for  the  continuance  of  his  labours  among  those  who 
for  so  short  a  period  have  had  the  benefit  of  his 
pastoral  care,  and  who. feel  a  deep  conviction  that 
increased  success  will  attend  his  future  labours." 

The  attitude  thus  taken  up  by  his  own  people 
turned  the  scale,  and  he  decided  to  remain  in  Bir 
mingham.  He  wrote  in  reply:  — 

"  DEAR  BRETHREN— In  accordance  with  the  wish 
expressed  in  the  resolution  passed  at  your  last  meet- 
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ing,  I  have  declined  the  invitation  given  me  by  Mr. 
Peto  to  become  the  minister  of  the  projected 
Diorama  Chapel,  Regent's  Park,  London.  While  I 
have  done  so  with  the  conviction  that  such  was  my 
duty,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  find  you  unani 
mously  of  the  same  opinion,  and  to  receive  the  ex 
pression  of  your  kindness  and  esteem  which  the 
resolution  conveys. 

I  trust  you  will  unite  with  me  in  the  prayer  that 
the  divine  blessing  may  rest  more  abundantly  on  our 
efforts,  thus  giving  us  additional  reason  to  believe  in 
the  propriety  of  the  decision  which  I  have  formed. — 
I  am,  dear  brethren,  your  affectionate  and  grateful 
pastor,  WM.  LANDELS." 

Edgbaston,  December  $rd,  1852. 

About  two  years  later,  however,  when  the  trans 
formation  of  the  Diorama  had  been  completed  and 
it  was  ready  for  occupation,  Landels  was  induced 
from  various  causes  to  reconsider  his  decision,  with 
the  result  that  on  February  2ist,  1855,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Circus  Chapel. 
Having  heard  his  reasons  for  taking  this  step,  the 
church  had  no  alternative  but  to  accept  it ;  and  the 
following  resolution,  which  subsequently  was  en 
grossed  on  vellum  and  mounted  and  presented  to 
him,  was  passed  :  — 

"  That  this  Church  cannot  accept  the  resignation  of 
his  pastorate  by  Mr.  Landels  without  recording 
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its  deep  and  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the  loss  it  sus 
tains  in  separating  from  one  whose  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  his  charge  has  been  through 
out  such  as  to  inspire  in  no  common  degree 
sentiments  of  esteem  and  affection.  Appreciat 
ing  the  motives  which  induce  him  to  sacrifice 
inclination  and  personal  friendship  to  the  claims 
of  a  wider  sphere  and  the  prospect  of  more  ex 
tensive  usefulness,  the  Church  further  desires  to 
assure  him  of  its  cordial  sympathy  in  the  step 
which  he  feels  it  his  duty  to  take,  and  prays  that 
the  presence  and  blessing  of  God  may  be  granted 
to  him  in  large  measure,  prospering  his  efforts 
and  rendering  him  an  eminently  able  and  suc 
cessful  minister  of  the  New  Testament." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  letter 
sent  to  him  on  his  removal  by  his  brother  ministers ; 
but  it  was  perhaps  an  even  more  striking  witness  to 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held,  that  he  received  a 
similar  letter  signed  by  several  of  the  principal 
deacons  of  the  other  Nonconformist  Churches  of  the 
town. 

In  these  early  years,  let  me  say  here,  the  state 
of  Landels'  health  gave  cause  for  considerable 
anxiety.  So  spare  and  thin  was  he  that  it  was  even 
feared  that  he  might  go  into  consumption.  Some  of 
his  friends  strongly  urged  him  to  take  a  little  stimu 
lant  with  his  food,  and  he  so  far  consented  as  to 
make  trial  of  it  for  a  short  time.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  letter,  however,  he  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  it  did  him  no  good,  and  he  conse 
quently  gave  it  up.  In  after  years,  he  was  led  to 
modify  his  opinion  in  this  respect,  and  acting  on 
medical  advice,  he  began  again  to  "  use  a  little  wine 
for  his  stomach's  sake  and  his  often  infirmities." 

To  Mr.  S.  B.  Edmonds, 
Elvelham  Road, 

Wednesday  Morning. 

"  MY  DEAR  SIR — I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
sending  me  the  pamphlet;  but  at  present  I  really 
have  not  time  to  read  it ;  and  though  I  had  time,  I 
should  have  no  object  in  doing  so.  You  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  in  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary.  I  have  made  a  little  trial  of  some 
of  the  stuffs  which  my  friends  recommended,  and  the 
result  is  a  strengthened  conviction  that  as  a  rule  I 
am  better  without  them,  and  that  it  is  safe  and  wise 
to  abstain.  I  have — a  few  days  ago — requested  the 
secretary  again  to  enrol  my  name  as  a  member  of  the 
Abstinence  Society,  and  shall  be  happy  to  do  all  I 
can  to  further  its  objects. — I  am,  sincerely  yours, 

WM.  LANDELS." 

This  account  of  the  Birmingham  period  of 
Landels'  history  cannot  better  conclude  than  with  the 
following  interesting  reminiscences,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  William  Brock,  of  Hamp- 
stead :  — 

"  My  early  recollections  of  Dr.  Landels  date  from  the 
time  when  he  was  settled  in  Birmingham,  and 
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beginning  to  be  well  known  in  London.  He 
came  up  to  town  frequently  to  preach  and 
lecture,  and  was  always  a  welcome  visitor  in  my 
father's  house.  I  recall  a  figure  slight  and 
almost  slim,  but  firm  and  muscular,  features 
strongly  marked,  fair  hair  curling  over  a  fine 
forehead,  and  a  manner  usually  serious  and 
reserved,  but  often  melting  into  a  gracious  smile, 
and  sometimes  breaking  down  into  hearty  merri 
ment.  I  have  watched  him  being  roped  with 
other  men  for  an  Alpine  ascent,  and  girding  him 
self  for  intellectual  adventure  at  Exeter  Hall; 
and  there  was  the  same  sturdy  grip  on  what  he 
was  engaged  in,  and  the  same  look  of  self- 
possession  and  self-help. 

I  used  often  to  hear  him  preach  in  those  days  ; 
and  his  style  of  preaching  made  a  deep  impres 
sion  on  us  all.  He  spoke  at  that  time  from 
memory,  never  hesitating  to  go  back  along  his 
sentence  for  a  word  lost  or  misplaced ;  and  this 
habit  would  have  given  an  artificial  tone  to  his 
addresses,  but  for  the  substantial  stuff  that  was 
in  them,  and  the  subdued  but  unmistakable  in 
tensity  of  the  man  himself.  The  accent  of  con 
viction  was  always  there.  '  The  quantity  of 
being '  was  never  deficient.  Hearers  were  also 
struck  with  the  literary  quality  of  both  sermons 
and  lectures,  and  the  abundant  quotations  both 
of  prose  and  poetry.  The  style  was  compara 
tively  rare  at  that  time,  and  gave  to  many  who 
listened  a  new  idea  of  the  preacher's  art,  and  a 
fresh  motive  in  seeking  to  attain  it." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
REGENT'S     PARK. 

ON  Tuesday,  May  1st,  1855,  Regent's  Park  Chapel 
was  opened ;  and  Landels  entered  upon  what  may 
be  regarded  as  the  great  work  of  his  life.  The 
building,  in  which  he  was  destined  to  minister  for 
close  on  twenty-eight  years,  had  previously  been 
used  as  a  place  of  entertainment,  and  was  known  as 
the  "  Diorama."  It  is  a  somewhat  curious  coincidence 
that,  while  the  church  he  founded  in  Birmingham 
met  in  what  had  formerly  been  a  circus,  the  Church 
which  he  built  up  in  London  found  its  home  in  the 
old  Diorama.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  was  not  altogether 
a  coincidence.  The  curious  fact  may  have  had  a  real 
connection  with  the  man  and  his  message.  For  may 
it  not  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  his  own  life 
work  ?  There  never  was  a  more  practical  preacher, 
or  one  in  closer  and  more  living  touch  with  the 
world's  life.  The  Gospel  was  for  him  not  so  much  a 
doctrine  as  a  mighty  transforming  power ;  and  he 
always  preached  an  "  Everyday  Religion  " — a  reli 
gion  which  had  to  lay  hold  of  the  common  life  of 
men  and  lift  it  to  a  higher  level. 

As  already  stated,  the  Diorama  was  secured  for 
the  Baptists  in  1852  by  the  late  Sir  Morton  Peto,  to 
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whose  princely  liberality  and  bold  initiative  the 
denomination  owes  so  much.  He  thought  that  there 
was  great  need  of  evangelistic  work  in  that  neigh 
bourhood  ;  and  when  the  Diorama  failed  he  took  steps 
to  have  the  building  purchased.  The  alterations 
and  improvements,  which  were  on  a  very  large  and 
costly  scale,  were  designed  and  carried  out  by  John 
Thomas,  the  eminent  architect  and  sculptor ;  and 
the  place  was  transformed  into  what  was  then  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  chapels  in  the 
metropolis.  One  great  difficulty  was  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  the  land 
belonged,  insisted  on  the  front  (where  the  main 
entrance  is)  being  maintained  as  part  of  the  terrace, 
lest  any  outward  appearance  of  its  being  a  chapel 
might  injure  the  adjacent  property.  The  result  is 
that  a  passer  by  would  not  notice  that  there  was  any 
chapel  there,  unless  it  were  pointed  out  to  him ;  and 
it  is  only  after  one  has  entered  the  doors  that  the 
true  character  of  the  building  is  recognised.  The 
chapel  is  approached  by  a  broad  flight  of  steps 
through  a  magnificent  vestibule,  on  either  side  of 
which  a  stone  staircase  leads  up  to  the  gallery.  The 
chapel  itself  is  in  the  shape  of  a  fan,  with  a  deep 
gallery  round  the  front,  extending  from  wall  to  wall. 
The  pulpit,  a  beautiful  structure  of  white  stone  with 
alabaster  panels,  is  placed  near  the  angle  of  the  fan, 
and  behind  it  is  an  open  baptistry  of  white  marble. 
The  building  is  seated  for  fifteen  hundred,  but  is 
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so  commodious  that  it  can  easily  accommodate  two 
or  three  hundred  more.  The  total  cost  was  about 
£18,000,  and  there  was  still  a  debt  of  £8,000  re 
maining  when  the  chapel  was  opened. 

It  was  here,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  that  the 
young  Birmingham  minister  came  to  endeavour  to 
establish  a  new  Church.  It  seemed  a  bold,  if  not 
a  reckless  venture.  The  building  was  large,  and 
would  be  most  difficult  to  fill;  and  it  was 
burdened  with  an  enormous  debt.  In  addition  to 
the  debt  there  was  a  ground  rent  of  £200  per 
annum.  The  neighbourhood  was  a  peculiarly  diffi 
cult  one.  In  front  stretched  the  great  expanse  of 
the  park.  Immediately  around  was  an  aristocratic 
population  such  as  does  not  usually  patronise 
a  Nonconformist  place  of  worship.  Behind  was  a 
large  population  of  the  very  poor,  who  could  as 
little  be  expected  to  enter  such  a  building.  So  that 
a  large  congregation  could  only  be  gathered  from 
a  very  wide  area.  There  was  not  even  the  nucleus 
of  a  Church ;  and  the  new  minister  "  did  not 
know  of  a  single  one  who  was  likely  to  become  con 
nected  with  the  place  and  to  share  its  responsibilities, 
although  he  had  a  salary  voluntarily  guaranteed  to 
him  for  three  years  by  Sir  Morton  Peto."  It  was 
thus  to  all  appearance  a  very  hazardous  step,  and 
might  well  have  made  the  boldest  hesitate.  But 
Landels,  having  once  been  convinced  that  he  heard  in 
the  call  there  the  voice  of  God,  felt  that  necessity  was 
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laid  upon  him.  He  took  up  the  new  work  from  an 
imperative  sense  of  duty ;  and  despite  its  many  diffi 
culties  threw  himself  into  it  with  his  usual  energy  and 
enthusiasm. 

The  opening  services  were  in  every  way  a  success. 
In  the  morning  the  Rev.  William  Brock,  of  Blooms- 
bury,    preached   to    a   large    congregation   from   the 
words,  "  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the 
people  all  the  words  of  this  life/'     The  new  minister 
took  little  part  in  the  service,  only  giving  out  the 
hymns  and  chant,  while  several  brother  ministers,  Mr. 
Harrison,    Mr.    Birrell,   and   Mr.    Middleditch,    either 
read   the   Scripture   or   engaged   in   prayer.     In   the 
evening  there  was  an  overflowing  congregation,  when 
the  Rev.   Samuel  Martin  of  Westminster  preached. 
He  took  as  his  text,  "  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things 
than  these,"  referring  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
building  had  formerly  been  used,  and  the  great  pic 
torial  exhibitions  which  had  been   given  there.     In 
the  afternoon  a  luncheon  was  held  in  the   Fitzroy 
Rooms,  at  which  Sir  M.  Peto  presided,  and  speeches 
were  delivered  by  Landels  himself,  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Brock,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Binney,  and  by  Dr.  Leifchild. 
Mr.  Binney,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  while  eulo 
gising  the  munificence  of  Sir  Morton  Peto,  remarked 
"  that  some  of  his  Parliamentary  friends  might  say, 
as  was  said  of  Wilberforce,  that  he  was  mad.     If  Sir 
Morton  were  really  mad,  all  he  wished  was  that  he 
might   bite   the   rest   of   them!"     At   the   luncheon 
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Landels  explained  at  length  the  reasons  which  in 
duced  him  to  leave  Birmingham  for  London,  and  laid 
down  the  lines  of  his  future  ministry.  He  quoted  as 
expressive  of  his  purpose  and  his  hope,  Wesley's  well- 
known  verses :  — 

His  only  righteousness  I  show,4 

His  saving  truth  proclaim ; 
'Tis  all  my  business  here  below 

To  cry,  "Behold  the  Lamb!" 

Happy  if  with  my  latest  breath 

I  may  but  gasp  His  name, 
Preach  Him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 

"Behold,  behold  the  Lamb!  " 

Referring   to   this   twelve   years   later,    he   said : 

"  These  verses  are  only  another  embodiment  of  the 
oft-quoted  purpose  of  the  Apostle,  '  I  determined 
not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus 
Christ,  and  Him  crucified/  Such  was  the  pur 
pose  with  which  I  commenced  my  ministry  here ; 
and  from  that  purpose  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  swerved  from  that  day  to  this.  If  I  have 
not  confined  myself  to  the  set  phraseology  which 
is  very  popular  in  certain  schools,  nor  to  an  un 
varied  reiteration  of  two  or  three  cardinal 
truths,  on  which  they  are  continually  harping, 
it  is  only  because  my  conception  of  preaching 
Christ  is  somewhat  wider  ;  certainly  not  from  any 
belief  that  in  preaching  I  could,  either  with  pro 
priety  or  profit,  do  anything  else  than  exhibit 
the  Saviour.  He  is  to  be  preached,  I  think,  not 
merely  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  but  as  a  pattern  for 
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believers — as  the  great  Teacher  who  reveals  the 
Father,  as  the  Head  and  Lawgiver  of  His 
Church,  as  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  as  the 
Judge  of  quick  and  dead ;  not  merely  in  His 
relation  to  the  individual  soul,  but  in  relation  to 
all  the  ages  and  to  the  whole  universe  of  being. 
The  more  He  is  preached  in  all  His  offices  and 
relations,  the  more  likely  is  preaching  to  produce 
in  those  who  hear  it  all  the  great  results  that  are 
contemplated  in  the  redemption  scheme ;  not 
merely  the  awakening  of  sinners,  but  the  up 
building  of  believers — the  development  of  a 
healthy  life — by  which  the  man  of  God  shall  be 
perfected,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works,  and  the  Church  finally  presented  to  her 
Lord  a  holy  Church  without  blemish,  not  having 
spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing.  That  with 
such  an  aim  I  have  preached  Christ  as  He  ought 
to  be  preached  I  dare  not  even  hope ;  for  who 
can  worthily  treat  a  theme  so  exalted  ?  I  can 
only  lay  claim  to  an  honest  intention  to  present 
Him  to  my  hearers,  not  after  this  or  that  man's 
manner,  but  as  seemed  to  me  best  fitted  to  pro 
mote  the  end  in  view.  In  such  a  matter  it  is  not 
one  man's  province  to  prescribe  to  another. 
Inspired  models  of  preaching  are  very  few ;  and 
from  them  it  would  be  difficult  to  gather  very 
accurately  how  Christ  was  presented.  And  in 
the  absence  of  these  we  may  fairly  ask,  what 
right  any  man  has  to  say  Christ  ought  to  be 
preached  thus  or  thus.  Our  method  may  not 
please  our  critics,  but  unless  they  are  infallible  it 
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may  be  the  right  method  after  all.  At  any  rate, 
we  can  but  preach  Him  in  the  manner  which 
seems  the  best  attainable  by  us.  And  that  I 
have  done  this  I  can  summon  you  to  bear  wit 
ness.  With  all  imperfections,  Christ  has  been 
the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  ministry  here. 
And  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  manner 
which  has  been  adopted,  it  has  this  recom 
mendation  at  least,  that,  through  God's  infinite 
grace,  Christ  has  not  been  preached  in  vain.  So 
far  our  ministry  has  received  the  seal  of  the 
divine  approval." 

On  Sunday,  May  6th,  Landels  preached  his  first 
sermons  in  the  new  chapel.  In  the  evening  his  sub 
ject  was  "  The  Triumph  of  Grace  "  ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  four  words  which  more  accurately 
express  the  spirit  and  keynote  of  his  whole  ministry. 
His  success  was  immediate  and  unmistakable.  From 
the  first  large  congregations  were  gathered ;  and  at 
the  evening  services  especially  the  great  building  was 
thronged  to  its  utmost  capacity,  many  being  often  un 
able  to  obtain  admission.  Members  of  the  congrega 
tion  who  can  recall  those  days  tell  how  they  used  to 
place  the  cushions  from  their  pews  in  the  aisles  that 
those  who  were  standing  there  might  be  able  to  sit 
down,  and  how  the  very  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
pulpit  were  cro\vded  with  listeners.  When  Landels 
had  first  been  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
chapel,  many  doubts  had  been  expressed  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  choice,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  because 
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anyone  doubted  his  abilities,  but  because  his  theo 
logical  views  were  looked  upon  with  suspicion.  All 
such  doubts,  however,  were  quickly  set  at  rest ;  and 
the  result  amply  justified  Sir  Morton  Peto's  choice. 

Mr.  Brock,  his  nearest  Baptist  neighbour,  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  effort,  and  did  what  he  could 
to  help.     With  a  brotherliness  and  a  magnanimity 
which  were  beyond  all  praise,  he  begged  a  number  of 
his  leading  people  to  take  pews  at  Regent's  Park  and 
attend  there  once  a  day  until  Landels  had  time  to 
rally  round  him  a  staff  of  workers.     Several  influen 
tial  men  responded  to  this  appeal,  and  did  not  a 
little,  along  with  Sir  Morton    Peto,    to    ensure    the 
success  of  the  new  venture.     Another  incident  relat 
ing  to  Dr.  Brock  may  fitly  be  recorded  here.     He  and 
Landels   occupied   very   different   standpoints   theo 
logically,    and    it   was    inevitable    that    they    should 
occasionally  come  into  conflict.     It  was  all  the  more 
to  the  honour  of  both  men  that,  notwithstanding  this, 
they  were  able  for  the  most  part  to  co-operate  so  har 
moniously  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  denomina 
tion  they  both  loved.     Soon  after  coming  to  London 
Landels    preached    a    sermon    on    "  Salvation :     for 
Whom  Provided,"  in  which  he  gave  strong  expression 
to  his  views  of  the  universality  of  the  Atonement. 
It  was  printed  by  request,  and  at  the  time  made  a 
considerable  stir.     Brock  took  serious  exception  to 
it,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  disapprobation  in  pretty 
strong  terms.     When  Landels  heard  of  it    he  was 
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greatly  distressed ;  and  with  characteristic  straight 
forwardness  he  went  to  see  his  friend  in  order 
to  have  the  misunderstanding  cleared  up.  The  result 
of  the  interview  was  very  satisfactory.  The  older 
man  was  greatly  touched  by  the  frankness  and 
humility  of  the  younger ;  and  instead  of  there  being 
any  breach  in  their  good  relations  the  friendship 
between  them  became  closer  than  ever. 

The  attractive  power  of  Landels'  preaching  was 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
attended  the  opening  services,  and  who  afterwards 
became  an  office  bearer  in  the  Church,  Mr.  R.  Cowtan. 
"  We  had  been  induced,"  he  wrote,  "  to  remove  to  the 
neighbourhood  mainly  that  we  might  attend  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Landels.  I  had  heard  some  occa 
sional  sermons  and  lectures  by  this  young  minister 
on  his  visits  to  the  metropolis,  and  believed  him  a 
man  of  rare  and  singular  ability.  We  accordingly 
provided  ourselves  with  sittings  at  the  new  chapel." 
Not  less  significant,  although  referring  to  a  slightly 
later  period,  was  the  experience  of  another  gentleman, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  of  Adelaide,  who  afterwards  served 
for  some  years  as  treasurer  of  the  Church,  and  became 
one  of  Landels'  most  intimate  and  valued  friends. 
He  writes  to  me  :  "  About  the  year  1857  my  late  wife 
received  from  her  sister  a  packet  of  sermons  by  a 
late  eminent  divine  for  the  most  part ;  but  amongst 
them  was  one  by  your  father.  We  were  so  much 
struck  with  this  one  that  we  said  if  ever  we  went  to 
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England  we  should  like  to  hear  that  man.  About 
two  years  later  we  took  a  trip  to  the  Old  Country,  and 
on  our  arrival  we  went  to  hear  all  the  celebrities,  such 
as  the  Revs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  Baptist  W.  Noel,  Wil 
liam  Brock,  Charles  Stanford,  and  others,  but  no  one 
took  with  us  like  your  father.  Accordingly  we  settled 
down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Regent's  Park  Church, 
so  that  we  might  have  the  privilege  of  attending  his 
ministry.  When  we  first  heard  his  preaching  it  was 
quite  a  new  revelation  to  us.  He  put  the  Gospel  in 
such  an  original  manner  and  dwelt  so  much  upon  the 
love  of  God  that  we  became  devotedly  attached  to 
his  ministry,  and  always  remained  loyal  to  him." 
Surely  a  new  pulpit  power  had  arisen  in  London, 
when  men  could  be  attracted  in  this  way,  and  not 
simply  be  led  to  attend  a  ministry  because  they 
happened  to  live  in  the  neighbourhood  but  actually 
come  to  live  in  a  neighbourhood  that  they  might  be 
able  to  attend  the  ministry ! 

Only  three  weeks  after  commencing  work  in 
London  Landels  received  the  following  letter  from 
his  friend  Mr.  Middlemore.  It  possesses  a  more  than 
passing  interest,  partly  because  of  the  suggestive 
side  light  it  throws  on  his  character,  partly  as  show 
ing  how  immediate  was  his  success  :  — 

Birmingham,  May  2$tht  1855. 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND— Before  replying  to  your 
gratifying  letter  of  the  I4th  inst,  which  reached  me 
duly,  let  me  apologise  for  the  delay  in  my  reply. 
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The  fact  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  I  have  not  a 
moment's  leisure,  and  in  the  evening  I  am  generally 
so  exhausted  that  I  want  the  nervous  energy  neces 
sary  even  to  the  mechanical  act  of  writing.  So, 
though  you  will  find  me  a  slow,  never  think  me  an 
indifferent  correspondent. 

Your  success,  I  think,  must  now  be  considered 
decided ;  for  after  making  every  deduction  for  the 
novelty  of  a  fine  chapel  and  the  novelty  of  good 
preaching,  too,  for  in  London,  as  elsewhere,  good 
preaching,  I  fear,  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule — 
after  making  this  deduction,  a  permanently  good  con 
gregation  will  remain.  I  am  very  glad  you  have  com 
menced  so  happily,  for  no  one,  as  I  have  sometimes 
remarked  to  you,  needs  the  moral  stimulant  of  suc 
cess  more  than  yourself;  and  if  you  had  travelled 
slowly  though  surely  towards  your  object,  you  might 
have  endured  that  prostrating  sickness  of  the  heart 
which  hope  deferred  causes,  and  which  so  much  im 
pairs  the  efficiency  of  the  preacher  and  pastor. 

Whenever  you  find  your  health  and  spirits  give 
way  a  little,  run  down  and  spend  a  few  days  with 
us.  Someone  is  sure  to  be  at  home,  and  the  change 
will  do  others  good  besides  yourself. 

Cheer  yourself  constantly  with  the  conviction  that 
you  have  chosen  for  yourself  the  noblest  of  all  em 
ployments,  that  of  making  men  wiser  and  better ; 
and  that  labour  for  God  sooner  or  later,  obviously 
or  secretly,  must  be  blessed.  .  .  . 
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And  now  I  must  leave  Edgbaston  for  the  office, 
so  accept  all  our  kindest  regards  towards  Mrs. 
Landels  and  yourself.  Take  care  of  your  health. 
Come  and  see  us  when  you  are  below  par.  And 
believe  me  ever  to  be,  my  dear  friend,  most  affec 
tionately  yours,  WM.  MlDDLEMORE." 


The  anticipation  here  expressed  of  a  "  perman 
ently  good  congregation  "  was  amply  fulfilled.  The 
initial  success  and  the  crowded  congregations,  instead 
of  being  a  mere  flash  in  the  pan,  continued  unabated 
for  many  years. 

The  impression  produced  upon  a  contemporary  by 
Landels'  preaching  and  personal  appearance  at  the 
time  of  his  coming  to  London  has  been  preserved 
in  the  following  pen-and-ink  sketch  in  the  Baptist 
Messenger  for  May,  1855.  It  has  a  curious  interest 
for  those  who  only  knew  him  in  his  later  years,  and 
for  whom  his  early  ministry  is  only  a  tradition  :  — 

"  William  Landels  is  one  of  the  most  promising  mem 
bers  of  the  rising  ministry.  A  young  man  of 
active  habits,  an  earnest  spirit,  and  a  cultivated 
mind,  he  seems  to  possess  the  special  qualifica 
tions  necessary  for  doing  good  service  to  the  age 
in  which  he  lives.  His  respected  name  is  already 
well  known  in  the  circles  of  Nonconformity; 
and  there  is  no  hazard  in  predicting  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  if  his  life  is  spared,  he  will 
be  found  to  occupy  a  very  prominent  position  in 
the  Baptist  denomination,  and  to  exert  a  con- 
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siderable  influence  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  communion.  He  has  laboured  in  Birming 
ham  with  signal  acceptance  and  constantly 
increasing  usefulness.  ...  In  his  new 
sphere  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr. 
Landels  will  speedily  command  a  numerous  and 
intelligent  audience.  It  will  probably  be  com 
posed  largely  of  thoughtful,  inquiring  young 
people,  whose  mental  and  spiritual  requirements 
the  preacher  well  understands  and  seems  ever 
anxious  to  meet.  He  never  dogmatises,  and 
makes  but  little  display  of  logic,  yet  his  state 
ment  of  truth  is  forcible  and  clear,  and  he  never 
fails  to  reach  the  understanding  through  the 
medium  either  of  the  conscience  or  the  heart. 
Both  his  matter  and  his  manner  while  in  the 
pulpit  are  well  calculated  to  excite  and  to  im 
press.  He  does  not  attempt  to  startle  his  hearers 
by  the  novelty  of  his  conception  or  the  singu 
larity  of  his  style,  although  there  is  no  lack  of 
freshness  about  his  thoughts  or  his  mode  of  ex 
pressing  them.  It  is  the  old  Gospel  in  all  its 
fulness  and  grandeur  that  he  preaches,  but  he 
does  not  exhibit  it  in  an  antiquated  dress.  He 
has  a  considerable  command  of  choice  and  vigor 
ous  language.  His  sermons  have  evidently  been 
elaborated  in  the  study,  and  committed  largely 
to  memory.  He  does  not  use  manuscript  or  even 
notes  in  the  pulpit ;  and  there  are  indications  at 
times  that  some  of  the  most  powerful  passages 
in  his  discourses  are  the  result  of  unexpected 
inspirations.  When  he  begins  to  speak,  you  may 
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fancy  that  you  discern  some  little  nervous  hesita 
tion  and  a  slight  affectation  of  manner,  but  in  a 
few  moments  you  become  fully  conscious  that  the 
preacher  is  lost  in  the  matter  of  his  mission,  and 
that  he  feels  himself  to  be  treading  on  ground 
the  most  solid  and  secure.  No  man  who  listens 
for  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  eloquent 
proclamation  by  Mr.  Landels  of  the  good  news  of 
salvation,  can  hesitate  to  believe  that  the 
preacher  is  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  and  that  he 
devoutly  believes  it  to  be  a  message  from  the 
skies  which  he  is  commissioned  to  deliver.  You 
are  convinced  at  once  that  preaching  with  him  is 
no  mere  profession,  and  that  he  earnestly  desires 
the  conversion  of  souls  from  sin  and  death  to 
Christ  and  life.  The  moral  condition  of  man  in 
his  state  of  nature,  and  the  freeness,  fulness,  and 
suitability  of  the  great  salvation,  seem  to  be  ever 
present  before  the  mind  of  the  preacher  as  the 
most  solemn  and  momentous  realities  that  can 
possibly  engage  the  attention  of  the  human  race. 
Looking  upon  life  here  in  its  relation  to  the 
future  appears  to  have  imparted  to  his  mind  a 
feeling  of  solemn  sadness,  and  even  a  tinge  of 
melancholy,  which  represses  all  sportive  joyous- 
ness,  prevents  even  a  momentary  trifling,  and 
impels  him  onward  to  zealous  and  devoted  efforts 
in  seeking  to  win  souls  to  Christ. 

There  is  something  remarkably  calm  and 
even  pensive  in  Mr.  Landels'  personal  appear 
ance.  It  impresses  you  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
just  recovering  from  a  severe  and  protracted  ill- 
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ness.  His  beardless  face  is  pale  and  thin,  and 
his  eyes  appear  somewhat  sunken,  from  the  large 
ness  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  He  has  a  very 
scanty  supply  of  flaxen  hair,  and  his  head  seems 
to  indicate  that  firmness,  veneration,  and  bene 
volence  largely  predominate.  The  rest  of  the 
body  corresponds  with  its  crowning  member, 
being  tall  and  slender,  and  presenting  rather 
the  appearance  of  frailty  than  of  strength.  Mr. 
Landels  does  not  possess  a  powerful  voice,  but 
it  is  clear  and  musical,  and  when  exerted  to  its 
full  compass  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  a  con 
siderable  distance.  This,  in  a  measure,  is  doubt 
less  to  be  attributed  to  a  careful  attention  to  the 
laws  of  elocution,  of  which,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  he  has  made  a  diligent  study." 

In  reference  to  this  last  sentence,  I  may  remark 
here  that  many  years  afterwards,  when  Landels  had 
removed  to  Edinburgh,  the  principal  teacher  of  elocu 
tion  in  that  city,  Dr.  Moxey  used,  I  am  told,  to 
recommend  his  students  to  go  to  hear  Dr.  Landels 
preach,  if  they  would  have  one  of  the  best  practical 
examples  he  was  acquainted  with  of  the  art  of  public 
speaking.  The  whole  appreciation  is  indeed  in  most 
particulars  remarkably  accurate,  and  touches  upon 
some  of  the  main  secrets  of  Landels'  power.  How 
true  to  the  letter  the  opening  predictions  proved  to 
be,  the  record  here  unfolded  will  show. 

When  he  commenced  his  ministry  in  London,  as 
had  been  the  case  some  years  before  in  Scotland, 
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Landels  was  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  persecution 
and  misrepresentation  on  account  of  his  theological 
views.  Such  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  Gospel  as 
he  gave  was  strange  to  the  majority  of  Baptists  in 
those  days,  and  anyone  who  ventured  to  preach  it  was 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  The  new  minister  was 
soon  being  denounced  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
denomination  as  heretical.  One  of  them,  the  pastor  of 
a  large  Church,  declared  that  if  Landels  preached  the 
Gospel,  he  did  not.  Another  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  one  of  his  published  sermons,  that  there  was  not 
enough  Gospel  in  it  to  convert  a  mouse!  One  of  the 
ablest  of  them  severely  criticised  a  little  book  written 
by  him,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  free- 
ness  and  fulness  of  divine  grace.  While  the  most 
prominent  of  them  all,  on  hearing  of  the  initial  success 
of  his  ministry,  declared  roundly  that  the  thing  could 
not  last.  Even  some  of  the  General  Baptists — a  sec 
tion  of  the  body  which  was  supposed  to  have  Armin- 
ian  rather  than  Calvinistic  sympathies — looked 
askance  at  him,  and  thought  that  he  said  too  much 
about  the  love  of  God,  and  gave  too  much  promin 
ence  to  the  truth  that  God  is  not  only  willing  to  save 
all  but  ever  seeking  and  working  that  He  may  save. 
For  the  opposition  which  was  thus  aroused  in  ultra- 
orthodox  circles,  he  was  perhaps  in  part  at  least  him 
self  responsible.  He  did  not  believe  in  mincing 
matters,  but  said  exactly  what  he  thought,  sometimes 
possibly  without  sufficient  consideration  for  the 
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prejudices  and  susceptibilities  of  those  who  differed 
from  him. 

However,  the  strictures  of  his  brethren  had  little 
influence  upon  him.  He  was  too  independent  a 
thinker,  and  felt  too  sure  of  his  own  ground  to  attach 
much  weight  to  them.  He  appreciated  sympathy  as 
much  as  any  man,  but  he  was  quite  able,  if  need  be, 
to  stand  alone.  And  so,  though  grateful  for  any 
brotherly  recognition,  he  yet  unflinchingly,  through 
misunderstanding  and  misrepresentation,  pursued  his 
own  course,  conscious  that  the  future  was  with  him 
and  that  the  heterodoxy  of  to-day  would  be  the  ortho 
doxy  of  to-morrow.  And  in  time  he  reaped  his 
reward ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  some  of  those 
who  had  spoken  most  hardly  of  him  became  his 
staunchest  friends  and  co-workers.  Nor  did  this 
early  opposition  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  popu 
larity  and  success.  He  gathered  round  him  a  con 
gregation  of  which,  not  only  for  its  size  but  also  for 
its  quality,  any  man  might  well  have  been  proud.  A 
large  proportion  of  it  consisted  of  young  men,  who 
congregated  there  from  all  parts  of  London,  and  it 
included  "  not  only  barristers  and  M.P.'s,  but  more 
than  one  of  her  Majesty's  judges,  men  not  usually 
found  in  Baptist  places  of  worship."  Members  of 
every  denomination,  Episcopalians,  Wesleyans,  Pres 
byterians,  Congregationalists,  were  among  the 
regular  attendants,  attracted  there  by  the  eloquence  of 
the  preacher  and  the  freshness  of  his  message.  The 
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Hon.  Baron  Pigott  represented  a  very  large  class 
when,  speaking  at  one  of  the  annual  meetings,  he 
stated  that  "  though  he  had  not  severed  his  connec 
tion  with  the  Church  of  England,  he  attended  at 
Regent's  Park  once  a  day,  and  bore  testimony  to 
the  benefit  he  derived  from  the  ministrations  of  the 
pastor,  and  to  the  amount  of  good  which  would  be 
likely  to  accrue  were  such  places  of  worship,  with 
such  preaching  as  they  had  there,  scattered  through 
out  London." 

As  the  Church  at  Regent's  Park  was  the  most 
enduring  and  most  eloquent  monument  of  Landels' 
life-work,  no  memoir  would  be  complete  without  some 
connected  account  of  it,  and  of  the  principal  institu 
tions  connected  with  it;  and  perhaps  such  an 
account  may  most  fitly  be  inserted  here. 

For  the  first  twelve  months  there  was  no  formally 
constituted  Church.  The  conduct  of  affairs  was  in 
the  hands  of  a  managing  committee ;  and  the  Chris 
tian  friends  who  had  associated  themselves  with  the 
place  met  together  for  occasional  communion.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  4th,  1856,  Landels  invited 
those  who  were  desirous  of  forming  themselves  into  a 
Christian  Church  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  192  names  were  given  in.  It  was  then  proposed 
by  Cooke  Baines  and  seconded  by  John  Rickett,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "That  we  whose  names  have 
now  been  read  as  forming  the  Church  in  connection 
with  this  place  of  worship,  hereby  cordially 
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and  affectionately  invite  the  Rev.  William  Landels 
to  become  our  pastor."  On  the  following  Tues 
day,  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  chapel,  about  600  sat  down 
to  tea,  and  resolutions  were  passed  thanking  God 
for  what  had  been  effected  since  the  opening, 
and  "  pledging  the  friends  to  still  further  exertions  in 
the  great  undertaking  which  had  been  so  auspiciously 
commenced."  At  the  second  anniversary,  on  May 
5th,  1857,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  who  presided,  stated 
that  the  congregation  had  been  able  to  meet  all  the 
current  expenses,  and  to  show  that  they  were  able  to 
go  alone.  In  little  more  than  a  year  they  had  raised 
£1,939.  Though  only  formed  a  year  before,  the 
Church  now  numbered  nearly  300  members,  in 
having  been  added  during  the  year,  85  on  profes 
sion.  He  expressed  his  great  gratification  at  the 
success  which  had  in  every  respect  attended 
the  experiment  of  opening  the  chapel,  and  his 
thankfulness  that  the  preaching  of  Mr.  Landels 
had  been  so  useful.  He  saw  nc  reason  why 
he  should  any  longer  delay  to  put  the  chapel 
in  trust  on  the  terms  that  he  originally 
indicated,  namely,  that  a  moiety  of  the  cost  of  erec 
tion  should  remain  on  mortgage.  This  was  actually 
done  two  years  later,  in  July,  1859,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  place  the  chapel  in  the  hands  of  trustees 
"for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  congregation  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  attending  the  worship  of  God 
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there,"  and  £8,000  was  raised  on  mortgage.  I  may 
here  remark  in  passing  that  Regent's  Park  was  from 
the  first  an  open-membership  Church,  Baptists  and 
Pasdobaptists  being  admitted  on  precisely  the  same 
terms,  and  both  alike  being  eligible  even  for  the  office 
of  elder. 

At  the  third  anniversary,  on  May  4th,  1858,  the 
pastor  stated  "  that  the  chapel  continued  crowded 
every  Sabbath  day,  the  evening  congregation,  largely 
composed  of  young  men,  averaging  1,800.  The  ser 
vices  of  God  had  been  signally  blest ;  and  the 
church  now  numbered  395,  while  the  entire  sum 
needed  to  defray  the  current  expenses  had  been  more 
than  raised."  For  a  number  of  years  the  Church  con 
tinued  to  grow  very  rapidly.  On  the  average,  fully 
100  members  were  added  each  year ;  and  in 
1860  a  membership  of  545  was  reported,  the  fruit  of 
five  years'  work.  From  that  time  onward  the  growth 
was  more  gradual.  As  large  a  number  continued  to 
be  received,  but  the  losses  more  nearly  balanced 
the  gains,  owing  to  the  frequent  removal  of  members 
to  more  outlying  suburbs.  During  the  whole  of  Lan- 
dels'  pastorate  considerably  over  2,000  members,  in 
all,  were  added  to  the  Church. 

On  November  4th,  1857,  the  first  elders,  five  in 
number,  were  elected,  "  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  pastor  in  the  spiritual  oversight  and  administra 
tion  of  matters  connected  with  the  Church."  The 
managing  committee  still  existed,  and  continued  to 
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attend  to  the  secular  business  of  the  Church.  This 
division  of  functions,  however,  was  apparently  found 
to  be  unworkable  ;  and  in  June  of  the  following  year, 
when  five  more  elders  were  elected,  the  managing 
committee  was  dissolved ;  and  the  elders  henceforth, 
though  still  retaining  their  original  name,  discharged 
the  ordinary  duties  of  deacons. 

In  1859  energetic  measures  were  taken  to  com 
mence  clearing  off  the  debt  of  £8,000.  During  that 
year  £1,500  was  paid  to  Sir  M.  Peto,  and  during  the 
following  year  £1,200  more.  By  1864  the  debt  had 
been  reduced  to  £4,000 ;  and  Sir  M.  Peto  having 
generously  offered  to  remit  £1,000  for  each  £1,000 
raised,  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  clear  the 
building.  For  this  purpose  £1,300  was  raised;  and 
Sir  Morton  having  accepted  this  sum  in  full  satisfac 
tion  of  the  remaining  debt  of  £4,000  still  due  to 
him,  the  pastor  was  able  to  announce  at  the  tenth 
anniversary  in  May,  1865,  that  the  chapel  was  free 
from  debt ;  and  it  was  accordingly  resolved  "  That 
this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  high  appreciation 
of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  by  the  munificent  liberality  of  Sir  M.  and  Lady 
Peto,  and  cordially  to  thank  them  for  the  Christian 
kindness  shown  to  the  Church  of  Regent's  Park 
since  its  formation,  and  especially  for  having  so  gener 
ously  contributed  towards  the  removal  of  the  debt  on 
this  place  of  worship."  In  1871  an  organ  and  gallery 
were  erected  behind  the  pulpit  at  a  cost  of  over 
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£600.  In  1874  a  saving  of  upwards  of  £30  a  year 
was  effected  by  the  purchase  of  the  ground  rent, 
the  amount  necessary  for  this  purpose  being  raised 
by  a  mortgage  on  the  property.  In  August  and  Sep 
tember,  1880,  the  chapel  was  closed  for  six  weeks 
for  repairs  and  improvements  at  a  cost  of  about 


Meanwhile  a  whole  network  of  organisations  was 
gradually  springing  up  in  connection  with  the 
Church  for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes,  and 
some  thousands  of  pounds  were  being  raised  every 
year  for  Christian  work  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
Church  was  thus  making  its  influence  for  good  ielt  not 
only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  in  ever 
widening  circles  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
One  is  amazed  in  looking  through  the  old  year 
books  at  the  multiplicity  of  the  objects  in  which  the 
Church  was  interested,  and  at  the  variety  of  the 
channels  through  which  its  liberality  flowed.  For 
the  twenty-first  year  of  its  existence,  for  example,  the 
summary  of  accounts  shows  a  total  from  all  sources 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  £5,741,  distributed  over 
between  thirty  and  forty  different  objects.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  amidst  this  continuous  and 
gratifying  prosperity  the  Church  was  not  wholly 
exempt  from  the  ills  to  which  every  Church  is  heir. 
I  find  it  recorded  in  the  Church  minutes  that  in 
February,  1863,  a  numerously  attended  Church  meet 
ing  was  held,  which  had  been  specially  convened  by 
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the  pastor  by  a  circular  addressed  to  each  member. 
At  this  meeting,  we  are  told,  the  friends  were  "  very 
affectionately  addressed  by  our  esteemed  pastor  on 
the  laxity  manifested  by  the  Church  generally,  and 
resulting  in  a  thinly  attended  Wednesday  evening 
service  and  an  almost  neglected  Sunday  evening 
prayer  meeting."  Let  despondent  pastors  take  heart ! 
The  neglect  of  prayer  meetings,  it  appears,  is  no  new 
thing ;  and  the  problem  of  the  week-night  service  we 
have  always  had  with  us.  The  same  bitter  cry  which 
we  hear  so  often  to-day  was  being  raised  more  than 
a  generation  ago  in  one  of  the  most  active  and  alive 
of  Churches !  Let  me  say,  however,  by  the  way,  that 
the  lectures  given  by  Landels  at  the  Wednesday 
night  meeting  were  very  much  appreciated  by  a  large 
circle.  Many  testimonies  have  been  borne  to  the 
good  received  from  them ;  and  there  were  some  who 
considered  that  the  preacher  was  at  his  very  best 
when  on  a  week-night  in  an  informal  way  he  selected 
a  passage  of  Scripture  for  exposition,  and  with  subtle 
insight  and  skilful  touch  brought  out  its  hidden 
meanings. 

It  would  seem,  too,  that  the  Church  meetings  at 
Regent's  Park,  like  Church  meetings  elsewhere,  were 
not  always  as  interesting  as  one  could  wish.  In 
November,  1869,  a  conference  was  held  for  the  pur 
pose  of  devising  means  whereby  these  meetings  might 
be  made  more  efficient  and  useful  in  the  coming  year. 
As  a  result,  the  business  at  the  monthly  meeting  was 
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for  the  future  followed  by  a  special  address  from  the 
pastor  on  some  branch  of  Church  life  and  work,  after 
which  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
observed  During  1870  the  subjects  of  these 
addresses  were  as  follow:  "  Church  Meetings," 
"Church  Life,"  "Church  Order,"  "Church  Disci 
pline,"  "  Church  Work,"  "  Prayer  Meetings,"  "  Church 
and  Sunday  School  in  their  Relation  to  Each  Other," 
and  "Evening  Parties."  The  observance  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  the  close  of  the  meetings  was  found 
very  helpful,  and  gave  a  more  spiritual  tone  and  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  proceedings. 

Of  the  organisations  connected  with  the  chapel, 
the  Sunday  School  claims  the  first  place  and  must 
be  briefly  noticed.  On  November  ;th,  1855,  a  meet 
ing  was  convened  by  the  pastor  in  the  lecture  room 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Sunday  School. 
There  were  fourteen  gentlemen  present,  who  forth 
with  constituted  themselves  a  Sunday  School  com 
mittee.  It  was  decided  to  fit  up  one  of  the  two  large 
rooms  below  the  chapel  with  forms,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of 
£50.  The  collections  taken  a  few  Sundays  later  for 
this  purpose  realised  over  £60.  After  a  thorough 
canvass  of  the  neighbourhood  the  school  was  opened 
on  Sunday,  January  6th,  1855,  the  morning  school 
meeting  from  9.30  to  10.40,  and  the  afternoon 
school  from  3  till  4.30.  The  pastor  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  young  school ;  and  until  it  was 
thoroughly  established  and  able  to  stand  alone,  he 
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frequently  attended  the  teachers'  meetings  in  his 
capacity  as  president.  Nor  was  his  presidency  merely 
honorary,  for  I  find  recorded  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
"  That  the  present  and  future  appointment  of  teachers 
to  classes  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president." 
By  the  end  of  1857  the  school  had  so  increased 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the  second  room 
fitted  up  ;  and  a  still  further  enlargement  was  effected 
in  1874  by  the  provision  of  a  new  infant  class  room. 
In  1860  the  Fitzroy  Schools,  which  met  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  were  at  their  own  request  affiliated  as  a 
branch  school,  which  eventually,  owing  to  more 
accommodation  being  needed,  was  removed  to  the 
new  Board  School  in  Stanhope  Street.  In  February, 
1860,  a  Juvenile  Missionary  Working  Society  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  school,  with  Mrs. 
Landels  as  president  and  treasurer,  and  a  large 
amount  of  money  was  raised  by  its  means 
for  various  objects.  The  size  and  prosperity 
of  the  schools  can  best  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  for  the  seven  years  from  1874-1880 
inclusive,  the  average  number  of  children  on  the 
books  for  the  home  and  branch  schools  together  was 
1, 1 68,  with  an  average  attendance  of  858.  The 
highest  average  on  the  books  for  any  one  year  was 
1,277,  and  the  highest  average  attendance  975. 
During  these  seven  years  151  scholars  joined  the 
Church.  A  great  deal  of  money  was  raised  for 
benevolent  and  missionary  purposes,  amounting 
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during  the  three  years  from  1876  to  1878  to  the 
large  sum  of  £476  I2s.  7d,  an  average  of  £159  a 
year. 

It  is  impossible  here,  of  course,  to  give  a  detailed 
history  of  the  schools.  I  must  content  myself  with 
culling  from  the  annual  reports  two  items  which  are 
specially  significant.  In  1873  a  Juvenile  Industrial 
Exhibition  was  held.  "  Prizes  were  offered  in  the 
different  departments  of  work,  and  the  result  was  a 
highly  creditable  display — water  colour  painting, 
pencil  and  crayon  drawing,  map  drawing,  models, 
cabinet  work,  a  working  telegraph  apparatus,  plain 
and  fancy  needlework,  plain  and  ornamental  writing, 
etc.  A  large  number  of  the  articles  were  sold,  and 
£/  I2s.  thus  realised  was  given  to  the  Missionary 
Society."  The  other  item  refers  to  the  annual  ex 
cursion  which  took  place  in  June,  1875  :  "  One  thou 
sand  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  elder  scholars  and 
friends  were  conveyed  by  the  saloon  steamboat 
Princess  Alice  to  Erith.  The  event  of  the  day  was 
the  presentation  to  the  training  ships  at  Greenhithe. 
It  was  suggested  to  the  scholars  that  it  would  be  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  make  a  present  to  the 
Ckichester.  The  idea  was  well  received  by  them. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  children  collected ;  and  the 
result  was  that  Dr.  Landels,  in  the  name  of  the 
scholars,  presented  a  purse  of  40  sovereigns  to  the 
captain,  who  with  two  or  three  boatloads  of  boys, 
came  on  board  the  Princess  Alice  to  receive  it." 
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A  scarcely  less  important  organisation  was  the 
Domestic  Mission.  It  was  first  formed  in  June, 
1857,  when  the  managing  committee  was  authorised 
to  engage  the  services  of  a  domestic  missionary  at  a 
salary  of  £100  per  annum.  In  February,  1866,  it  was 
reorganised  as  the  Home  and  Domestic  Mission  for 
evangelising  the  neighbourhood,  and  for  benefiting 
socially  and  spiritually  the  masses  of  poor  in  the  dis 
trict  between  the  chapel  and  Hampstead  Road.  Its 
operations  were  greatly  extended  and  consolidated 
by  the  opening  on  January  ist,  1867,  of  the  Mission 
Hall  in  Charles  Street,  which  had  been  built  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Church  by  Sir  Robert 
(afterwards  Lord  Justice)  and  Lady  Lush,  two  of  the 
most  active  and  useful  members  of  the  Church. 
Three  years  before,  Lady  Lush  had  commenced  a 
mothers'  meeting  in  the  district,  and  engaged  the 
services  of  a  Bible  woman  to  visit  the  mothers  in 
their  homes.  This  meeting  soon  outgrew  the  accom 
modation  available  ;  and  it  was  primarily  to  provide 
a  suitable  home  for  it  that  the  Mission  Hall  was 
built.  Lady  Lush  had  the  option  given  her  of  either 
building  the  hall  or  receiving  a  present  of  a  set  of 
diamonds.  She  chose  the  former ;  and  the  hall  still 
remains  a  monument  to  her  unselfishness  and  devo 
tion.  It  soon  became,  under  the  efficient  oversight  of 
Mr.  Brown,  the  missionary,  the  centre  of  numberless 
good  works,  and  proved  an  incalculable  blessing  to 
the  neighbourhood.  Not  only  on  Sunday  but  on 
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every  weekday  as  well,  it  was  open  for  some  meet 
ing  or  other,  for  free  lectures,  Bible  studies,  mothers' 
classes,  tea  meetings,  Mutual  Aid  Society,  a  loan 
library,  etc.  In  this  way  a  useful  outlet  was  provided 
for  the  energies  of  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Church. 

Besides  the  Domestic  Mission  there  was  a 
Benevolent  Society,  which  was  established  in 
January,  1863,  "for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the 
relief  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  who  are  suffering 
from  sickness  or  extreme  poverty,  and  who,  not  being 
members  of  the  Church,  are  not  entitled  to  relief 
from  its  funds."  Through  this  society  about  100 
cases  were  visited  and  assisted  each  year.  In  this 
connection,  too,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  every 
Christmas  about  500  Christmas  dinners,  consisting  of 
meat,  flour,  bread,  and  currants,  together  with  a 
packet  of  tea,  were  distributed  to  deserving  families 
in  the  district. 

Another  organisation  which  did  much  useful  work 
was  the  Young  Men's  Association.  It  had  for  its 
object  the  spiritual  and  mental  improvement  of  the 
large  numbers  of  young  men  connected  with  the 
Church  and  congregation ;  and  it  also  aimed  "  at 
doing  the  work  of  a  missionary  institution  among 
such  young  men  as  its  members  can  reach."  In  con 
nection  with  it  series  of  lectures  were  delivered  by 
many  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of  the  day,  the 
proceeds  being  handed  over  to  the  Domestic 
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Mission;  a  Bible  class  was  conducted  by  the 
pastor ;  and  there  were  in  addition  classes  for  discus 
sion  and  devotional  meetings.  Under  its  auspices  a 
Sunday  afternoon  conversational  meeting  was  held,  to 
which  passers  by  were  invited  in,  and  which  became 
the  means  of  inducing  not  a  few  to  attend  the 
ordinary  services. 

And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  For  the  time  would 
fail  me  to  tell  of  the  Dorcas  Society,  the  Tract 
Society,  the  Band  of  Hope,  the  Association  of 
Christian  Workers,  the  Literary  and  Social  Society, 
not  to  mention  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  Aux 
iliary,  the  German  Mission  Auxiliary  (which  for  many 
years  supported  a  missionary  in  Eastern  Prussia),  the 
Palestine  Mission  Auxiliary  (which  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  mission  in 
Nablous),  and  many  other  works  of  faith  and  love. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  even  approximately 
the  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  a  ministry  like 
that  of  Landels  at  Regent's  Park,  or  the  influence 
exerted  by  a  Church  such  as  he  was  instrumental  in 
building  up  there.  The  world  is  richer  for  it,  and 
eternity  alone  will  reveal  its  full  significance.  There 
are  hundreds  to-day  who  attribute  all  that  is  best  and 
highest  in  their  lives  to  the  inspiration  of  that  minis 
try.  The  following  tribute  from  one  who  for  many 
years  was  a  member  at  Regent's  Park  may  be  taken 
as  typical :  — 
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''  I  feel  thankful  to  God  for  guiding  me  to  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Landels  in  my  early  formative 
years,  from  186;  to  1877.  To  be  charged  with 
the  spirit  of  self-respect,  self-help,  and  self- 
restraint  has  been  the  main  permanent  influence 
of  his  preaching  upon  me.  We  were  fed  on 
strong  meat  indeed  We  seemed  to  grow  in 
strength  week  by  week ;  and  I  should  say  that 
no  one  can  measure  the  upbuilding  work  that 
went  on  during  that  period.  God,  and  Christ, 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  became  real, 
living  factors  in  our  lives.  The  whole  tone  and 
ministry  was  the  very  antithesis  of  a  mere  creed. 
It  was  a  living,  moving  force  and  power  that 
would  take  us  up  and  carry  us  along  to  do 
almighty  work  in  overcoming  sloth,  and  selfish 
ness,  and  sin.  The  result  of  the  strong  and 
robust  teaching  of  Dr.  Landels  has  entered  into 
the  woof  of  my  being." 

"  This  sanctuary,"  said  Landels,  in  "  A  Twelve 
Years'  Retrospect,"  "  has  never  been  consecrated 
in  the  ordinary  ecclesiastical  sense  of  the  word. 
No  holy  water  has  been  sprinkled  on  its  walls 
or  floor,  nor  pope  nor  bishop  has  pronounced  or 
rendered  it  sacred.  But  it  has  received  a  far 
better  consecration  than  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  has  been  pleased  to 
confer  some  of  His  choicest  blessings  here.  He 
has  sent  His  Holy  Spirit  to  operate  within  these 
walls,  and  has  rendered  the  place  sacred  as  the 
birthplace  and  training  school  of  those  whom  He 
has  made  the  heirs  of  everlasting  life." 
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But  what  we  may  call  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
Regent's  Park  ministry  was  even  more  remark 
able  and  far-reaching.  In  a  sermon  preached  in 
May,  1880,  in  connection  with  the  twenty-fifth  anni 
versary  of  the  chapel,  Landels  made  the  following 
statements :  — 

"  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  part  of  our  work 
which  I  regard  with  greater  satisfaction  than  the 
share  we  have  had  in  preparing  and  sending  out 
messengers  of  Christ  into  various  parts  of  the 
earth.  The  influence  of  the  Church  has  in  this 
way  been  extended  in  a  manner  which  must 
prove  most  gratifying  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  her  prosperity.  I  feel  amazed  and  humbled, 
as  well  as  gladdened,  when  I  think  of  what  God 
has  thus  done  by  us.  Thus,  in  the  metropolis, 
two  who  were  with  us  in  their  boyhood  are  now 
filling  important  spheres  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  one  in  the  west  and  another  in  the  east. 
Three  others  are  in  other  parts  of  England — in 
Yorkshire  and  Worcestershire — engaged  in  the 
same  work.  Another  of  our  members,  whose  first 
attempts  at  public  speaking  were  made  here, 
after  serving  a  Church  in  London  gratuitously 
for  some  years,  has  now  gone  as  a  missionary  to 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands.  Travelling 
eastward  we  come  to  Italy,  where  two  of  my  own 
sons  have  consecrated  themselves  to  missionary 
work.  Passing  still  farther  eastward  we  find  one 
of  our  members  labouring  at  Nablous,  in  Pales 
tine.  Moving  thence  southward,  one  who  was 
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baptised  here  is  labouring  in  Graham's  Town, 
in  Africa.  Turning  eastward  again,  we  have 
supplied  to  China  three  devoted  sisters.  To 
India,  also,  we  have  supplied  a  similar  contribu 
tion.  At  the  Antipodes,  also,  our  members  have 
been  privileged  to  unfurl  the  banner  of  the  Cross. 
The  first  student  whom  we  sent  to  Regent's  Park 
College  has  now  been  labouring  usefully  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  in  Australia.  Nor  is  he  the  only 
one  of  our  members  who  has  been  engaged  in 
the  ministry  there.  Thus  our  influence  may  be 
said  to  be  felt  in  a  measure  all  round  the  globe. 
Torches  that  were  kindled  or  fanned  here  have 
shed  their  light  in  every  quarter  of  the  world ; 
and  though  some  have  been  extinguished,  others, 
thank  God,  are  burning  still. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  time  would  fail  me  to 
tell  of  the  numbers  who  have  gone  from  us  into 
other  localities,  and  are  now  usefully  employed 
in  various  branches  of  Christian  work,  as 
leaders  and  office-bearers  in  Churches,  superin 
tendents  and  teachers  in  schools,  thus  extending 
the  indirect  influence  of  the  Church,  and  causing 
the  forces  for  good,  which  were  first  set  in  motion 
here,  to  flow  out  in  ever-widening  circles." 

Referring  to  the  amount  of  money  raised  by  the 
Church,  he  went  on  to  say :  — 

"  On  a  moderate  calculation,  Regent's  Park  Chapel, 
with  its  various  agencies,  represents  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  £100,000  contributed 
for  religious  and  benevolent  purposes. 
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Of  this  more  than  £6,000  has  been 
given  to  the  Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
more  than  £1,000  to  the  German  Mission, 
and  a  larger  amount  to  the  Palestine  Mission 
to  the  Arabs.  If  to  these  be  added  the  sums 
contributed  specially  for  other  objects,  such  as 
the  China  Inland  Mission,  Japan  Mission,  etc., 
the  amount  raised  for  foreign  missions  will 
amount  in  the  aggregate  to  something  like  £9,000 
or  £10,000.  A  still  larger  sum  has  been 
raised  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  our 
own  neighbourhood  in  connection  with  the 
Domestic  Mission,  the  Mothers'  Meetings,  and 
the  Sunday  Schools,  and  not  a  little  has  been 
contributed  for  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to 
the  deserving  poor.  To  denominational  objects 
we  have  also  been  enabled  to  render  considerable 
help.  We  have  joined  with  others  in  doing  what 
we  could  for  the  London  Baptist  Association. 
To  the  Annuity  Fund  we  have  promised  more 
than  £1,800,  the  greater  part  of  which  has 
already  been  paid ;  and  for  the  Augmentation 
Fund  we  have  for  several  years  had  the  honour  of 
heading  the  list  of  contributing  Churches." 

Such  a  record  of  work  done  speaks  for  itself.  To 
have  built  up  such  a  Church  and  maintained  it  in  effi 
ciency  for  twenty-eight  years  was  of  itself  no  mean 
achievement ;  and  if  Landels  had  done  nothing  else 
than  this  he  would  have  left  his  mark  on  his 
generation. 

In  concluding  this  chapter,   I  may  remark  that 
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during  the  whole  of  this  long  period  the  relations 
between  pastor  and  people  were  of  the  most  cordial 
and  affectionate  character.  The  remarks  made  in 
the  pastor's  address  in  the  year  book  for  1872  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  whole  of  his  ministry :  — 

"  It  is  to  me  a  cause  of  devout  thankfulness  that  the 
past  year  has  been  marked  by  unbroken  peace 
and  harmony  in  our  Church  relations.  Few 
ministers  have  ever  worked  with  a  more  willing 
people,  or  had  less  reason  to  complain  of  a  want 
of  readiness  to  bear  with  shortcomings  or  to 
sympathise  with  and  support  his  feeble  though 
earnest  endeavours  in  the  service  of  our  common 
Lord,  than  the  pastor  of  Regent's  Park.  And 
while  he  gives  thanks,  first  and  chiefly  to  God, 
for  the  blessing  which  has  attended  the  labours 
of  this  year,  he  also  thanks  you  all  very  cordially 
for  the  help  you  have  rendered  to  him  in  various 
forms  in  his  work  and  labour  of  love.  May  the 
Lord  return  into  your  own  bosoms  a  thousand 
fold  all  the  kindness  I  have  received  at  your 
hands." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

EARLIER  YEARS  IN  LONDON. 

FOR  several  years  the  creation  of  the  Church  at 
Regent's  Park  absorbed  the  best  of  Landels'  ener 
gies.  It  was  a  task  of  enormous  difficulty,  and 
demanded  the  most  constant  and  strenuous  labour. 
Yet  it  must  here  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
story  of  the  evolving  out  of  nothing  of  a  great 
spiritual  structure,  if  only  it  could  be  told,  would 
possess  a  surpassing  interest.  But  the  routine  work 
of  the  preacher  and  pastor,  however  successful, 
cannot  well  be  tabulated,  nor  does  it  readily  lend 
itself  to  the  purpose  of  the  biographer.  Its  fruits, 
indeed,  live  in  the  institutions  of  the  Church  and  in 
hearts  changed  and  lives  ennobled ;  but  year  after 
year  the  work  flows  on  in  the  same  clearly  defined 
channels,  and  presents  few  outstanding  incidents 
which  require  to  be  recorded. 

During  this  period  of  upbuilding,  the  minister  of 
Regent's  Park  might  well  have  begged  to  be  ex 
cused  from  all  outside  engagements.  But  there 
seem  from  the  very  first  to  have  been  frequent  calls 
upon  him,  and  he  was  always  ready,  if  he  could,  to 
respond  to  them.  On  July  nth,  for  example,  he 
J 
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preached  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Baptist  chapel, 
Commercial  Street,  Whitechapel,  which  had  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £10,000 ;  and  on  Tuesday,  Octo 
ber  gth,  he  both  preached  and  spoke  at  the  first  anni 
versary  of  the  opening  of  Camden  Road  Chapel.  On 
September  iQth  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  in 
the  chapel  at  Stepney  College  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  winter  session.  This  must  have  been 
the  last  annual  sermon  which  was  preached  in  the  old 
college  at  Stepney,  for  twelve  months  later,  in  Octo 
ber,  1856,  the  college  was  transferred  to  the  new 
building  which  had  been  purchased  on  the  north  side 
of  Regent's  Park.  The  opening  of  the  new  college 
was  indirectly  an  event  of  considerable  importance  in 
Landels'  life ;  for  it  brought  many  of  the  students 
who  came  there  year  by  year  beneath  the  influence  of 
his  ministry,  and  gave  him  no  small  share  in  shaping 
the  character  and  thought  of  the  future  ministers  of 
the  denomination. 

During  1855  the  attention  of  the  whole  country 
was  concentrated  on  the  war  which  was  raging  in 
the  Crimea.  What  Landels  thought  of  the  incidents 
leading  up  to  the  war,  and  whether  he  regarded  it  as 
in  the  first  instance  justifiable,  I  do  not  know ;  but 
that,  after  once  hostilities  had  broken  out,  his  sym 
pathies  were  all  on  the  side  of  England  is  certain. 
He  had  shown  this  clearly,  before  leaving  Birming 
ham,  by  giving  his  public  support  to  the  Patriotic 
Fund  which  was  being  raised  towards  the  close  of 
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1854.  In  his  New  Year's  sermon  on  Sunday  morn 
ing,  January  6th,  1856,  he  seems  to  have  made 
special  reference  to  the  war  and  to  have  expressed  his 
thankfulness  that  success  had  attended  the  British 
arms.  His  remarks  gave  great  offence  to  a  young 
man,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  who  held  very 
strong  views  on  the  subject  of  peace.  The  latter 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "  I  am  much 
grieved  in  hearing  your  remarks  on  the  war  this  morn 
ing.  I  had  a  strong  notion  previously  that  you  were 
an  advocate  of  peace.  I  am  sorry  that  there  are  so 
few  ministers  in  London  who  are  unpopular  enough 
to  preach  peace " ;  and  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Landels  denned  his  position  in  the  following  reply  :  — 

Regent's  Park,  January  jth,  1856. 

"  DEAR  SIR — I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
you  put  such  a  construction  on  my  sermon  yesterday 
morning.  I  certainly  had  no  intention  of  fostering 
a  war  spirit,  and  I  am  not  yet  aware  that  anything 
I  said  was  likely  to  have  such  an  effect.  I  spoke  of 
war  in  general  as  an  evil,  only  adding  that  there  are 
other  evils  that  are  worse.  I  did  not  attempt  to 
justify  the  present  war,  but  simply  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  right  was  so  far  on  our  side  as  to 
make  me  pray  and  feel  thankful  for  success,  especially 
as  I  believed  England  more  than  any  other  nation 
was  fitted  to  be  the  benefactor  of  the  world,  and  con 
sequently  deemed  it  important  that  she  should  not  be 
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deprived  of  that  prestige  which  gives  her  an 
influence  over  other  nations. 

Now,  surely  it  is  not  pleading  for  war  to  wish, 
when  two  nations  are  at  war,  that  one  may  gain  the 
victory  rather  than  the  other.  You  seem  to  think  it 
very  wrong  that  I  should  be  thankful  for  England's 
success ;  would  you  be  better  pleased  to  see  Russia 
succeed  ?  Is  such  a  wish  more  in  accordance  with 
peace  principles  ?  If  you  are  so  grieved  to  hear  me 
say  how  thankful  I  am  that  '  there's  life  in  the  old 
land  yet/  would  you  have  me  to  rejoice  at  the  thought 
of  her  having  lost  all  life  and  vigour  ?  Would  you 
think  it  better  for  the  world  were  that  the  case  ? 
You  talk  of  me  '  expounding  such  sentiments  as 
"  Victory,"  the  "  British  Lion,"  etc/  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  you  mean.  I  did  say  I  was  glad  we  had 
been  so  far  victorious,  and  I  am  so  still,  though  I 
hate  war,  perhaps  not  less  than  you ;  but  such  a 
phrase  as  '  the  British  Lion '  certainly  did  not  pass 
my  lips. 

But  I  find  I  am  getting  warm,  and  shall  not  fur 
ther  enlarge.  With  the  peace  sentiments  of  your 
letter  I  quite  agree ;  though  I  must  protest  against 
the  construction  you  have  given  to  my  sermon.  I  can 
only  hope  that  your  extreme  love  for  peace  led  you 
to  see  a  warlike  tendency  where  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  meant,  and  that  to  the  same  feeling  is  owing 
your  fancy  that  I  am  not — or  dare  not  be — '  unpopu- 
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lar  enough  to  preach  peace.' — I  am,  most  truly 
yours'  WM.  LANDELS." 

In  this  connection  I  may  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  a  speech  delivered  by  him  many  years  after  (in 
1878),  when  there  was  danger  of  the  country  being 
plunged  into  war.  After  protesting  against  what  he 
called  "  an  insane  clamour  for  war  "  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  against  the 
warlike  tendencies  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  he 
went  on  to  say : 

"  It  is  time  for  the  Christian  people  of  this  country 
to  speak  out,  and  to  let  the  Government  know 
that  before  we  can  give  our  voice  for  war  we 
shall  know  for  what  it  is  we  are  going  to  fight, 
and  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  our 
quarrel  is  holy  and  just.  Let  them  convince  us 
of  this,  instead  of  hurling  abuse  at  us  ;  and  I  will 
tell  them  this,  that  if  they  have  to  submit 
Christians  to  the  last  sad  arbitrament  of  war, 
they  will  be  supported  by  the  prayers  and  by 
the  arms  of  a  united  nation." 

Of  the  year  1856  there  is  not  much  to  record. 
Among  other  engagements  I  note  that  he  preached 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  chapel  in  Mare  Street, 
Hackney,  which  had  been  erected  in  place  of  the  old 
building,  destroyed  by  fire  nearly  two  years  before. 
At  the  Baptist  spring  anniversaries  he  seems  to  have 
taken  no  public  part  whatever,  possibly  on  account  of 
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the  suspicion  with  which  he  was  still  regarded  in  many 
quarters.  But  the  prophet  was  not  without  honour 
save  among  his  own  people.  His  was  already  a  name 
to  conjure  with ;  and  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
denomination  he  figured  prominently  at  the  May 
meetings.  On  May  7th,  along  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Teign- 
mouth,  and  others,  he  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Exeter 
Hall.  And  on  May  I5th  he  preached  one  of  the 
annual  sermons  (on  "  The  Desire  of  All  Nations ") 
before  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  the  Taber 
nacle,  Moorfields. 

It  was  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  that  he 
launched  out  on  his  career  as  an  author,  and  began 
issuing  that  series  of  volumes  by  means  of  which  he 
was  able  to  speak  to  a  far  larger  audience  than  his 
voice  could  ever  reach.  Of  this  aspect  of  his  work,  as 
a  whole,  I  shall  speak  in  a  later  chapter ;  but  it  may 
be  mentioned  here  that  in  January,  1856,  he  pub 
lished  a  little  book,  entitled,  "  The  Gospel  in  Various 
Aspects :  A  Book  for  the  Anxious  " — a  companion 
volume  to  "  The  Message  of  Christianity "  already 
mentioned,  which  he  called  "  A  Book  for  the  Busy." 
This  book,  alas,  did  not  improve  his  reputation  for 
orthodoxy.  His  more  Calvinistic  brethren  were 
startled  and  shocked  by  its  frank  and  unqualified 
assertion  of  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God.  One 
of  the  denominational  magazines,  in  a  lengthy  review, 
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subjected  it  to  rather  severe  handling.  The  author 
in  his  preface  had  stated  "  that,  though  in  some  points 
it  may  resemble  other  books,  it  has,  as  a  whole,  a 
character  of  its  own,  and  may  usefully  fill  a  place 
which  is  almost  unoccupied."  The  reviewer  laid  hold 
of  this,  and,  damning  the  book  with  faint  praise, 
declared  that,  while  it  would  pass  muster  in  the  points 
wherein  it  resembled  other  books,  its  main  defects 
were  to  be  found  just  in  those  points  wherein  it  had 
"  a  character  of  its  own."  Surely  the  cruellest  cut  of 
all !  But  though  thus  frowned  upon  in  high  quarters 
the  book  made  its  way.  It  met  a  want  of  the  time, 
and  seems  to  have  come  almost  as  a  revelation  to 
many  who  had  been  trained  in  the  older  school 
of  theology.  It  attained,  I  believe,  a  very  large 
circulation,  and  certainly  accomplished  a  great 
amount  of  good.  The  following  letter,  written  to 
the  author  some  years  later  by  an  old  working  man, 
bears  eloquent  testimony  to  its  power  and  useful 
ness  :  — 

Farnborougk,  October  ijth,  1863. 

"MY  DEAR  SIR — I  must  begin  this  letter  by 
asking  you  to  forgive  a  poor  man  for  writing  to  you, 
but  the  fact  is  I  am  going  to  sail  for  New  Zealand 
in  a  few  days,  with  my  granddaughter,  who  has  just 
been  married. 

Now  I  thought  before  I  went  I  should  have  to  go 
to  London  and  should  like  to  hear  you  preach,  and 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  myself,  as  my  kind  friend, 
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Miss  W ,   said  some  time  back  you  would  not 

mind  speaking  to  me.  I  told  her  what  I  thought  of, 
but  she  said  you  were  out,  and  I  could  not  have  my 
wish.  I  did  feel  cut  up  about  it ;  but  I  must  put  what 
I  have  to  say  in  writing.  It  is  this.  On  July  i6th, 
1 86 1,  I  was  digging  in  the  fields  at  Alton,  and  the 
good  lady  came  and  spoke  to  me  about  my  work.  It 
was  a  hot  day.  I  was  tired  and  hungry,  and  I 
answered  her  very  cross.  But  she  did  not  walk  on, 
as  many  do,  but  behaved  so  kind  that  my  crossness 
soon  gave  way,  and  I  felt  it  easy  to  tell  her  a  good 
deal  about  myself ;  and  it  is  this  I  mean  to  tell  you 
as  near  as  I  can  remember  it."  [Here  follows  an 
account  of  his  previous  life.  As  a  young  man  he  had 
been  very  wild  and  reckless,  and  had  "  committed 
every  sin  but  murder."  Twenty-three  years  before 
he  had  wakened  up  to  a  sense  of  his  own  sin  and 
guilt,  and  for  sixteen  months  had  been  in  a  state 
bordering  on  despair.  At  last  his  "  parson "  came 
to  see  him,  and  advised  him  "  to  pray  hard  to  God  to 
get  Him  to  turn  away  His  anger  from  him,  saying  He 
would  do  so  if  He  saw  he  was  truly  sorry  for  his 
sins,  and  if  he  was  among  those  He  intended  to  save." 
He  honestly  tried  this ;  but  after  twenty  years, 
having  received  no  answer,  he  gave  up  praying  alto 
gether,  and  relapsed  into  a  condition  of  hopeless 

apathy.     Miss  W ,  having  heard  this  statement, 

tried  to  show  him  his  mistake  and  to  explain  the 
true  nature  of  divine  grace.  The  letter  continues] 
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"  She  went  on  talking  like  this  for  more  than  two 
hours  better  than  any  parson  ever  did ;  and  so  I 
made  bold  to  ask  her  where  she  got  all  her  learning 
from,  and  she  said,  'Out  of  a  book  I  have  got  here, 
and  which  I  will  give  to  you/  I  looked  at  it,  but  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  heart  to  take  it,  because  I  had 
read  so  many  and  always  had  been  disappointed.  At 
last  she  said,  '  Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  not  such 
another  book  in  all  the  world.  In  eighteen  years  I 
heard  more  than  three  thousand  sermons  just  to  try 
and  get  what  you  are  now  wanting ;  but  I  never 
got  it  till  I  read  that  book,  and  four  lines  there 
taught  me  more  than  all  those  sermons  put  together.' 
Well,  I  thought,  it  must  be  a  mighty  book.  So  I  took 
it,  when  she  said,  '  Mind  two  things :  Read  it  all 
through,  and  ask  God's  blessing  upon  it  when  you  are 
alone.  And  let  us  ask  it  now/  So  we  knelt  down 
in  the  field,  and  she  offered  a  prayer  that  chained  me 
to  the  ground.  I  hardly  knew  where  I  was ;  and 
when  she  was  gone  and  I  came  to  myself,  I  could  not 
help  weeping  to  think  of  my  rudeness,  and  of  her 
kindness ;  and  I  assure  you,  honoured  sir,  that  was 
the  first  tear  I  had  shed  for  near  sixteen  years.  But 
after  all  it  was  her  manner  more  than  her  talk  that 
forced  me  to  weep.  Well,  I  found  the  book  all  she 
said  it  was,  and  more,  too ;  but  I  am  such  a  poor 
scholar  that  I  cannot  tell  you  half  it  did  for  me.  I 
had  walked  about,  it  is  true,  for  near  sixty  years,  but 
I  had  never  lived ;  and  I  don't  believe  any  man  does 
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live  till  he  knows  what  that  book  taught  me,  that 
God  was  not  my  enemy  and  never  had  been,  but  my 
loving  Friend,  giving  Christ  to  die  for  me,  not,  as  I 
used  to  think,  because  that  would  allow  Him  to  love 
me  if  He  chose  to  do  so,  but  because  He  loved  me 
already.     Well,  as  I  said,  when  I  first  saw  this    I 
began  to  live.     It  is  true,  I  had  walked  on  the  same 
earth,  worked  in  the  same  fields,  and  looked  upon 
the  same  sun  hundreds  of  times  before,  but  it  did  not 
seem  the  same  to  me.     When  the  Sun  of  Righteous 
ness  shone  into  my  soul,  it  set  all  my  wrong  notions 
about   God  right,   so  that   instead  of  looking  upon 
Him  only  as  a  frowning  Judge,  and  regarding  Him 
with  fear,  I  saw  Him  to  be  a  smiling  Father,  full  of 
love,  which  made  me  love  Him  too ;   and  from  that 
moment  I  understood  David's  feeling  when  he  says, 
1  In  thy  favour  is  life.'     Indeed,  I  seem  younger  by 
twenty  years  than  I  did  before  the  light  broke  in  upon 
me,  and  as  free  as  the  air  I  breathe. 

Having  got  so  much  good  by  that  precious  book 
myself,  I  thought  I  should  like  to  read  it  to  others ; 
and  so  I  got  a  lot  of  people  who  were  working  with 
me  to  pay  a  penny  a  chapter,  and  I  honestly  read  all 
1  The  Gospel  in  Various  Aspects '  and  '  The  Path  of 
Life.'  My  friend  said  she  did  not  like  the  plan; 
but  the  thing  is,  poor  people  don't  value  what  they 
don't  pay  for.  Besides,  they  used  to  buy  such 
trash ;  and  I  hoped  it  would  give  them  a  better  idea 
of  reading,  which  it  has  done,  for  a  few  now  take  in 
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the  British  Workman  and  the  Sunday  at  Home. 
Two  go  to  Church,  which  is  hard  for  a  poor  man  to 
do,  because  everybody  stares  so  and  says  he  is  only 
going  for  what  he  can  get.  And  one  very  bad  old 
man  said  to  me  a  short  time  back,  '  Tom,  that  book 
has  stuck  to  me  so  tight ;  and  I  have  been  a-thinking 
if  God  is  such  a  Father  to  me,  I  ought  to  be  a  very 
different  child  to  Him,  and  I  have  made  the  start  by 
taking  the  pledge,  which  I  hope  He  will  give  me 
grace  to  keep/ 

Well,  with  the  money  we  have  bought  a  pencil- 
case,  which  I  hope  you  will  do  us  the  mighty  honour 
to  accept  as  the  offering  of  our  grateful  hearts.  It 
is  not  much  to  give  to  such  a  gentleman  as  you  must 
be,  but  if  you  will  use  it  for  our  sakes  the  thought 
will  make  us  happy.  I  have  asked  my  good  friend  to 
take  care  of  it  till  you  come  back.  By  that  time  I 
shall  be  gone,  but  I  shall  often  think  of  you  and  my 
dear  friend  who  has  been  a  friend  to  me ;  and  if  all 
the  world  was  more  like  her  it  would  be  more  like 
what  God  would  have  it  be.  And  I  am  sure,  if  all 
your  people  are  like  her,  you  must  have  a  wonderful 
congregation  to  preach  to.  God  bless  you,  honoured 
sir,  and  I  remain — Your  obedient,  humble  servant, 

T H ." 

One  such  letter  would,  I  think,  more  than  out 
weigh  the  adverse  criticism  of  many  denominational 
magazines!  Landels  was  destined  in  the  coming 
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years  to  be  the  recipient  of  many  presentations ;  but 
I  should  imagine  that  none  gave  him  more  heartfelt 
pleasure  than  this  humble  pencil-case.  The  letter 
which  accompanied  it  was  one  of  the  very  few  docu 
ments  which  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  preserve. 
In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  another  letter 
from  a  very  different  type  of  person — a  person  in 
good  position,  who  "  had  long  been  regarded  as  a 
Christian  and  had  striven  by  the  rigid  performance  of 
religious  duties  to  maintain  that  character,"  but  who 
had  never  been  able  to  find  peace.  It  was  in  much 
the  same  strain  as  the  foregoing,  and  contained  a 
similar  detailed  personal  confession.  Along  with  it 
the  writer  sent  a  valuable  inkstand,  "  as  a  proof  of  my 
gratitude  for  the  interest  which  you  have  taken  in  my 
spiritual  welfare,  and  a  mark  of  my  appreciation  of 
your  Christian  sympathy  and  courtesy."  The  letter 
is  dated  August  6th,  1861  ;  and  the  following 
extracts  will  explain  its  purpose  :  — 

"  There  is  no  individual  to  whom  I  feel  more  indebted 
than  yourself,  neither  is  there  any  period  of  life 
which  I  view  with  so  much  thankfulness  as  the 
Sabbath  on  which  I  first  heard  you  preach  at  the 
Congregational  Church,  City  Road.  I  went  with 
a  prejudiced  mind,  and  an  equally  burdened 
heart.  The  sermon  (on  John  iv.  14)  was 
peculiarly  appropriate ;  and  though  the  state 
ments  advanced  were  quite  novel  and  utterly 
opposed  to  my  own  views,  the  conviction  irresist 
ibly  fastened  upon  my  mind  that  I  was  listening 
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to  the  truth,  and  that  notwithstanding  all  my 
long-cherished  hopes,  I  was  an  utter  stranger  to 
vital  godliness.  .  .  . 

For  the  personal  interviews  with  which  you 
have  favoured  me  accept  my  best  thanks.  To 
them,  in  conjunction  with  your  exposition  of 
Isaiah  lv.,  and  the  perusal  of  your  valuable  book, 
'  The  Gospel  in  Various  Aspects/  I  trace  that 
total  change  of  views  of  which  I  am  conscious. 
To  the  latter  I  am  specially  indebted.  A  very 
few  pages  of  the  chapter  entitled  *  What  is  the 
Gospel  ? J  convinced  me  that  I  knew  nothing  of 
it,  and  taught  me  more  of  saving  truth  than  the 
many  hundred  sermons  to  which  I  had  previously 
listened ;  and  I  laid  down  the  volume  wondering 
at  its  adaptation  to  myself,  and  that  you  could 
so  briefly,  fully,  and  satisfactorily  explain  what 
had  for  years  remained  a  mystery. 

I  have,  my  dear  sir,  informed  you  of  matters 
of  which  no  one  else  is  cognisant ;  but  I  felt  it 
just  and  right  for  you  to  know  how  exclusively 
I  am  indebted  to  you  as  the  instrument  of  my 
present  joy  and  peace ;  nor  will  you  longer 
wonder  why  I  give  a  preference  for  your  minis 
try,  and  incur  some  little  inconvenience  and  an 
noyance  in  order  to  attend  it.  From  the  very 
first  I  seemed  prepared  to  trust  you  and  to 
receive  all  your  statements  as  true."  .  .  . 

The  year  1857  was  a  very  busy  one  for  the  minis 
ter  of  Regent's  Park.  He  began  to  take  a  much  more 
prominent  part  in  those  manifold  religious  movements 
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which,  while  greatly  extending  his  usefulness,  added 
also  to  his  labours  and  responsibilities.  He  began  to 
write,  too,  for  the  denominational  periodicals;  and 
even  the  magazine  which  had  been  so  severe  on  his 
little  book  consented,  under  a  new  editorship,  to 
insert  a  contribution  from  his  pen! 

On  March  I3th,  in  connection  with  the  Young 
Men's  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  he  delivered  the  fifth  of  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  library  of  the  mission  house.  He  chose  as  his 
subject,  "  The  Philosophy  of  Missions."  It  was  too 
large  a  subject  to  deal  with  as  a  whole,  and  he  con 
fined  himself  to  one  branch  of  it,  seeking  to  show  that 
Christ's  injunction,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  etc.," 
was  "  in  harmony  with  sound  philosophy  and  accorded 
with  the  fitness  of  things."  This  was  thoroughly 
characteristic.  With  whatever  aspect  of  religion  he 
was  dealing,  he  always  sought  to  appeal  to  and  con 
vince  the  reason.  And  in  this,  doubtless,  lay  one 
secret  of  the  great  influence  he  exercised,  all  his  life 
through,  over  young  men.  The  same  characteristic 
appeared  in  his  books.  In  a  review  (in  the  Freeman 
for  March  25th)  of  a  volume  published  about  this 
time,  "  What  is  Religion  ?  "  the  writer  says  : 

"  There  are  many  evils  extant  in  the  Church,  and 
the  author  reaches  them  by  a  synthetic  pro 
cess,  which  carries  conviction  at  once  to  the 
judgment.  The  reader  accompanying  him  in  his 
survey  is  made  to  feel  that  such  things  ought 
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not  to  be — that  they  are  practical  anomalies, 
logical  absurdities,  and  moral  offences.  Mr. 
Landels  restricts  himself  in  this  treatise  to  regard 
the  processes  of  the  religious  life  from  a  strictly 
scientific  point  of  view.  He  seems  to  think  that 
all  its  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  on  dis 
covered  and  discoverable  principles,  and  that  by 
due  attention  to  these  principles  it  may  be  regu 
lated  and  promoted  at  will.  ...  (In  this 
book)  there  is  none  of  that  namby-pambyism 
which  has  made  religious  books  a  byword  of 
contempt  among  men  of  robust  understandings 
but  worldly  hearts." 

On  March  3ist  a  pleasant  surprise  was  prepared 
for  the  pastor  by  the  members  of  the  male  and  female 
Bible  Classes  at  Regent's  Park.  At  the  soiree  held 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  session,  one  of  the 
members  read  an  address  "  tendering  Mr.  Landels 
the  thanks  of  the  classes,  and  stating  that  they  had 
sought  to  embody  their  gratitude  in  the  form  of  a 
testimonial,  of  which  they  begged  his  acceptance,  not 
as  a  measure  of  their  love  to  him,  but  as  aft  expression 
of  that  love  in  a  tangible  form ;  and  they  hoped  that 
in  after  years,  when  he  looked  upon  that,  he  would 
think  of  the  many  happy  hours  they  had  spent  to 
gether."  The  affair  had  been  arranged  with  an  eye 
to  dramatic  effect;  and  at  this  point  the  door  was 
suddenly  flung  open,  and  three  members  entered, 
bearing  in  their  arms  an  elegant  cabinet,  of  hand 
somely  carved  walnut,  tastefully  decorated  with  fret- 
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work,  from  the  design  of  one  of  the  young  men,  and 
containing  a  choice  selection  of  beautifully  bound 
books.  It  was  not  very  much,  perhaps ;  but  I  sus 
pect  that  such  a  spontaneous  expression  of  apprecia 
tion  and  esteem  from  those  who  knew  him  best  was 
very  grateful  just  then  to  the  hard-worked  and  much- 
abused  minister. 

At  the  denominational  anniversaries  in  the  spring 
he  was  assigned  a  very  conspicuous  place.  On  April 
24th  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  of  the  Baptist 
Irish  Society,  in  Devonshire  Square  Chapel.  And  on 
Friday  morning,  May  ist,  in  the  interests  of  Conti 
nental  Evangelisation,  he  preached  a  sermon  in 
Bloomsbury  Chapel  in  connection  with  the  labours  of 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Oncken  of  Hamburg.  He  also  moved 
a  resolution  at  the  sixteenth  anniversary  of  the 
Baptist  Tract  Society  on  April  23rd.  In  doing  so, 
he  remarked  that 

"  Much  had  been  said  respecting  the  importance  of 
correct  views  of  the  doctrines  and  ordinances  of 
the  Gospel,  and  of  an  honest,  outspoken  avowal 
of  Baptist  sentiments.  He  was  as  strong  a  Bap 
tist  as  his  brethren  around  him,  and  quite  agreed 
with  them  as  to  the  importance  of  speaking  out 
on  Baptist  principles  when  occasion  required.  At 
the  same  time,  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  Christian 
duty  to  unite,  as  far  as  possible,  on  common 
ground,  with  Paedobaptist  brethren,  and  he  had 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  isolation  of  the  Baptist 
body  was  neither  the  way  to  promote  diffusion 
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of  Baptist  principles,  nor  the  expression  of  what 
we  ought  to  feel  towards  men  who  (though  they 
differed  from  us  in  some  degree)  might  be  on 
the  whole  better  men  than  ourselves." 

The  expression  of  such  broad  Christian  sym 
pathies  laid  him  open  to  a  good  deal  of  misunder 
standing,  and  gave  rise  to  the  impression  that  he  was 
an  indifferent  Baptist,  just  as  years  afterwards  his 
uncompromising  advocacy  of  his  distinctive  principles 
called  down  on  him  the  wrath  of  Paedobaptists  and 
led  them  to  denounce  him  as  a  sectarian.  Few  seemed 
able  to  understand  how  the  two  things  could  exist 
together  in  the  same  person ;  and  the  fact  that  they 
did  exist  side  by  side  in  Landels  is  eloquent  witness 
to  the  bigness  of  the  man.  In  the  light  of  the 
remarks  just  quoted  it  is  specially  interesting  to  note 
that  a  fortnight  later,  on  May  8th,  Landels  spoke  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  in 
Exeter  Hall,  seconding  a  resolution,  which  was 
moved  by  Dr.  Close,  the  Dean  of  Carlisle,  that  the 
Report  be  adopted.  Even  this  does  not  exhaust  his 
public  appearances  at  the  1857  anniversaries;  for 
when  the  Baptist  Union  met  at  Nottingham  for  its 
annual  session  the  proceedings  were  inaugurated  by 
a  discourse  from  him  on  the  evening  of  June  3Oth. 

In  the  autumn  of   1857  a  number  of  prominent 

members  of  the  Church  of  England,  headed  by  Lord 

Shaftesbury,  commenced  a  series  of  special  religious 

services  on  Sunday  evenings  in  Exeter  Hall,  with  the 

K 
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object  of  getting  hold  of  the  working  men  of  Lon 
don.  The  movement  began  auspiciously.  Several 
well-known  clergymen  readily  gave  their  services. 
And  all  seemed  going  well,  when  an  unexpected 
obstacle  arose.  The  Rev.  A.  G.  Edouart,  incumbent 
of  the  parish  in  which  Exeter  Hall  was  situated, 
vetoed  the  services,  on  the  ground  that  no  clergyman 
had  a  right  to  preach  in  a  parish  except  with  the  con 
sent  and  permission  of  the  incumbent.  It  was  felt 
to  be  a  pity  that  so  hopeful  a  movement  should  be 
allowed  to  drop  pending  the  legal  settlement  of  the 
question.  And  it  was  accordingly  arranged  at  a 
ministerial  meeting  called  by  Mr.  Brock  in  the  vestry 
at  Bloomsbury,  on  November  1 6th,  that  the  meetings 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  meantime  under  Noncon 
formist  auspices.  This  was  done  with  the  entire  con 
currence  of  the  original  promoters,  through  whose 
kindness  the  same  printed  forms  which  had 
previously  been  in  use  were  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Mr.  Brock  and  his  friends.  The  ministers  who 
preached  were  Brock,  Landels,  Baptist  Noel,  Allon, 
Graham,  and  Newman  Hall.  Landels  took  his  turn 
on  Sunday  evening,  December  igth,  and  preached 
"  a  powerful  and  impressive  discourse  "  to  an  attentive 
audience  which  thronged  the  great  hall. 

On  December  22nd  he  lectured  before  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Exeter  Hall 
on  "  The  Lessons  of  the  Streets."  The  subject  was 
suggested  to  him  by  the  pitiful  evidences  of  sin  and 
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sorrow  which  met  him  as  he  walked  through  the 
streets  at  night.  It  was  the  passionate  outpouring  of 
his  own  heart,  and  it  produced,  I  believe,  a  profound 
impression  on  those  who  heard  it.  A  friend  has  told 
me  how  on  one  occasion  some  years  after  this,  when 
he  was  walking  home  with  Landels  from  a  quiet 
dinner  party  about  eleven  o'clock  on  a  clear,  moonlit 
night,  his  companion  suddenly  stopped,  and  looking 

up  at  the  full  moon,  said,  "  W ,  it  would  break  my 

heart  to  see  what  the  moon  sees  this  very  night.  Yet 
the  eyes  of  God  have  looked  down  on  the  tragedy  for 
thousands  of  years.  Nothing  but  the  infinite  pity  of 
God  can  meet  the  infinite  pathos  of  humanity."  "  He 
seemed,"  adds  my  informant,  "  to  tremble  with  emo 
tion,  and  I  felt  that  his  thoughts  and  his  inner  self 
were  otherwhere  than  by  my  side." 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  perennial  controversy  on 
the  Communion  question  had  made  its  appearance 
in  the  columns  of  the  Freeman.  Landels,  among 
others,  contributed  a  letter  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
subject.  The  way  in  which  he  seeks  by  remorseless 
logic  to  impale  his  opponents  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic  that  I  ven 
ture  to  reproduce  the  greater  part  of  the  letter  here : 

April  2$thy  1857. 

"  The  writer  agrees  with  his  strict  Communion  friends 
that  there  is  no  Scriptural  precedent  for 
admitting  unbaptised  persons  to  the  table  of  the 
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Lord.     Before,  however,  he  can  adopt  the  prac 
tice    of    strict    Communion,    he    begs    to    ask: 
(i)  Do  strict  Baptists  recognise  as  Christians  any 
unbaptised  persons  ?     Do  they  unite  with  them 
in  social  prayer  or  any  other  religious  exercise  ? 
If  so,  he  begs  to  ask  :  (2)  Where  they  find  Scrip 
ture     precedent     for     that?     In     conversation 
he     has     often     asked     them     to     produce     it, 
but    has    never    yet    found    any    who    had    the 
courage     even     to     make     the     attempt.     He 
has    offered    to    find    Scripture    precedent    for 
communing  with  the  unbaptised,  as  soon  as  they 
found  such  precedent  for  holding  Christian  inter 
course  with  the  unbaptised — nor  is  he  afraid  to 
repeat  the  offer  now— but  to  no  purpose.     Now, 
if  they  cannot  produce  such  precedent,  he  begs 
to  ask  :  (3)  Whether  that  which  justifies  them  in 
dispensing  with  it  in  one  case,  does  not  equally 
justify  them  in  dispensing  with  it  in  the  other  ? 
He   clearly   sees   their   consistency   if   they 
refuse  to  admit  the  Christianity  of  the  unbap 
tised  ;  he  no  less  clearly  sees  their  inconsistency 
if,  while  admitting  their  Christianity,  they  refuse 
them  admission  to  the  table  of  the  Lord.     He 
cannot  adopt  the  first  course,  because,  though  it 
might  be  consistent,  it  would  certainly  be  wrong 
— and  he  has  no  wish  to  be  consistently  wrong. 
Its  inconsistency  prevents  his  adoption  of  the 
second.     He  is  therefore  shut  up  to  a  third,  that 
of  uniting  in  Christian  fellowship,  at  the  Lord's 
table  and  elsewhere,  with  all,  whether  baptised  or 
unbaptised,  who  are,  as  he  has  reason  to  believe, 
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the  children  of  God  by  faith  in  Christ  Jesus. 
He  requests  the  attention  of  strict  Baptists 
to  the  points  thus  briefly  stated.  He  challenges 
them  to  produce  Scriptural  authority  for  recog 
nising  the  Christianity  of  unbaptised  persons. 
Until  they  have  done  this,  he  would  respectfully 
suggest  that,  unless  they  act  out  their  principles 
by  refusing  to  hold  Christian  intercourse  with 
the  unbaptised,  they  have  no  claim  to  be  heard 
in  this  controversy.  .  .  . 

WM.  LANDELS." 

I  have  already  mentioned  how  warmly  Landels' 
sympathies  went  out  to  the  downtrodden,  the 
oppressed,  and  the  persecuted,  and  how  ready  he  was 
to  give  them  a  helping  hand  when  opportunity 
offered.  Two  instances  of  this  occurred  about  this 
time.  In  1857  he  wrote  a  commendatory  introduc 
tion  to  a  little  book,  entitled,  "  The  Unprotected,  or 
Facts  in  Dressmaking  Life."  It  was  written  by  a 
young  dressmaker,  for  whom  he  had  prepared  it  for 
the  Press;  and  its  object  was  to  expose  the  virtual 
slavery  of  the  girls  employed  in  dressmaking  estab 
lishments,  the  long  hours  they  had  to  work,  and  the 
utter  physical  exhaustion  which  sometimes  prostrated 
them.  It  was  an  exposure  much  needed  at  the  time, 
and  it  doubtless  served  a  useful  purpose.  The  fol 
lowing  year,  1858,  the  no-Popery  spirit  broke  out  in  a 
violent  form  in  Sweden.  The  Swedish  Government, 
becoming  alarmed  at  Romish  aggressiveness,  adopted 
some  very  severe  measures  towards  six  female  con- 
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verts  from  Protestantism  to  Romanism.  In  the 
interests  of  true  religious  liberty,  an  address,  of  which 
Landels  was  one  of  the  signatories,  was  presented  to 
the  Swedish  Ambassador,  expressing  regret  at  the 
action  taken.  The  address  was  well  received,  and  the 
Ambassador  promised  to  use  his  influence  in  the 
direction  indicated. 

It   is   impossible   in   this   brief   memoir   to    deal 
with  each  several  year  in  detail ;  nor,  indeed,  for  our 
main  purpose,  is  it  necessary.     One  year  was  in  all 
essential   particulars   very   much   like   another;    and 
those  already  described  may  be  taken  as  samples  of 
the  rest.     All  that  can,  or  need  be  done,  is  to  select 
those  incidents  which  possess  a  special  interest  as 
throwing  light  upon  Landels'  character  and  work.   As 
regards  the  period  in  general,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it 
was  a  time  of  multiform  activities  and  of  growing 
popularity  and  usefulness.     During  these  and  many 
subsequent  years,  there  was  probably  no  man  in  the 
country   who    preached   more    frequently   at    chapel 
openings    and    at    anniversaries,    settlements,    etc., 
than     the     minister     of     Regent's     Park.     One     is 
amazed    to    find,    even    in    the    imperfect    records 
which    are    available,    how   constantly   he   is   men 
tioned    as    engaged    in    such    service.     Not    only 
did   he    officiate    at    the    opening    of    some    of    our 
largest    and    best    known    chapels,     but    he     also 
gladly    gave    his    help    gratuitously    to    many    of 
our     smaller     and     more     obscure     Churches.     As 
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Dr.  Maclaren  of  Manchester  once  said  of  him,  his 
name  will  always  be  cherished  "  for  the  unstinted  wil 
lingness  with  which,  for  all  the  years  of  his  public 
career,  he  put  himself  at  the  service  of  his  brethren 
here,  there,  and  everywhere.  The  prophet's  maledic 
tion  was  fulfilled  to  him ;  he  was  made  '  like  unto  a 
wheel,'  and  round  he  went  all  over  the  country  in 
his  evangelical  mission,  and  many  a  little  congrega 
tion,  and  many  a  hard-worked  and  struggling  village 
pastor,  have  a  warm  corner  in  their  hearts  for  the 
brother  who  thus  helped  them."  During  these  years, 
too,  he  was  a  prolific  writer.  Book  after  book  came 
from  his  pen,  one  volume  on  the  average  every  year. 
"  Woman's  Sphere  and  Work,"  "  The  Unseen," 
"True  Manhood,"  "The  Path  of  Life,"  "Seed  for 
Springtime,"  "  Everyday  Religion,"  "  The  Cross  of 
Christ,"  followed  one  another  in  quick  succession ; 
and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  fountain  running 
dry.  Besides  all  this,  having  lived  down  the  sus 
picion  with  which  his  brethren  at  first  regarded  him, 
he  was  taking  a  leading  part,  by  serving  on  commit 
tees  and  in  other  ways,  in  the  work  of  his  own 
denomination ;  and  he  was  also  more  or  less 
intimately  associated  with  most  of  the  great  religious 
movements  in  the  metropolis  outside  his  own  body. 
It  was  a  busy  life,  and  a  hard  one ;  and  no  man 
without  a  remarkably  strong  constitution  could  ever 
have  faced  it. 

The   special  services  in   Exeter   Hall,   to  which 
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reference  has  already  been  made,  although  they  were 
largely  attended,  do  not  seem  to  have  reached  the 
class  for  which  they  were  more  particularly  intended. 
The  audiences  were  for  the  most  part  too  respectable 
and  too  well  dressed.  The  typical  working  man  was 
conspicuous  by  his  absence.  It  was  thought  by  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  that  the  building  in  which 
the  services  were  held,  being  closely  associated  with 
religious  work  of  all  kinds,  was  perhaps  responsible 
for  this  result;  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  to 
seek  to  reach  the  lower  classes  by  securing  for 
Sunday  services  the  same  buildings  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  resort  during  the  week — the 
theatres  and  music  halls,  and  other  places  of  public 
entertainment.  The  new  effort  was  entirely  un 
denominational,  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists 
alike  taking  part  in  it.  Among  the  latter  Landels 
held  a  conspicuous  place.  It  was  the  sort  of  work  he 
loved ;  and  no  pressure  of  other  duties  would  have 
led  him  to  let  such  an  opportunity  slip.  The  effort 
succeeded  in  its  object  beyond  the  utmost  hopes  of 
its  promoters.  Many  thousands  were  gathered  to 
gether,  most  of  whom  probably  had  never  attended  a 
religious  service  before.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gumming, 
describing  the  audience  at  a  service  in  the  Victoria 
Theatre,  New  Cut,  says : 

"  In  the  boxes  were  a  few  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
New  Cut,  wearing  blue  cloth  dress  coats  that 
had  done  duty  for  twenty  years,  and  made  their 
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appearance  at  christenings,  funerals,  and  execu 
tions.  In  the  pit  were  rows  of  costermongers, 
with  sprinklings  of  working  men  wearing  flannel 
jackets,  with  red  and  blue  and  spotted  cotton 
neckcloths.  Varying  the  mass  were  women, 
some  very  young,  with  fluttering  rags  that  con 
ceal  but  do  not  warm.  In  the  gallery  are  clusters 
of  dirty  boys,  evidently  the  habitues  of  that 
elevated  place." 

This  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  fair  description 
of  the  audiences  generally — audiences  very  different 
from  those  which  the  preachers  were  accustomed  to 
address ! 

In  connection  with  this  movement  services  were 
commenced  in  St.  James's  Hall  at  the  beginning  of 
1859.  Landels  preached  on  January  i6th.  The 
occasion  is  described  in  the  following  contemporary 
note :  — 

"  On  Sunday  evening  this  hall  (St.  James's)  was 
crowded  to  overflowing  before  6.15,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  the  third  Sunday  evening  service ;  and, 
considering  that  the  edifice  will  accommodate 
some  3,300  persons,  it  is  a  somewhat  astonishing 
fact  that — notwithstanding  there  are  three  other 
competing  interests  for  the  attention  of  metro 
politan  inhabitants — so  large  a  number  of  per 
sons  should  be  gathered  together.  The  preacher 
of  the  evening  was  the  Rev.  W.  Landels,  who 
took  for  his  text  Hebrews  ii.  3  :  '  How  shall  we 
escape,  if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation  ? '  The 
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discourse,  which  was  extemporaneous,  was  ex 
tremely  effective,  and  occupied  over  an  hour  in 
delivery." 

There  follows  an  epitome  of  the  sermon,  which 
shows  the  preacher  to  have  been  at  his  best ;  and  no 
wonder,  for  such  an  audience  was  enough  to  inspire 
any  man! 

The  following  winter  a  number  of  theatres  were 
engaged  for  similar  services,  and  for  several  years  the 
work  was  carried  on  with  the  most  gratifying  results. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and  workers,  held  at 
the  close  of  the  first  winter's  campaign,  it  was  stated 
that  the  attendance  had  been  about  230,000,  that 
there  had  been  more  than  fifty  cases  of  individual 
conversion,  and  that  after  paying  all  expenses  there 
was  still  £50  in  hand.  I  find  that  on  Sunday  after 
noon,  January  8th,  1 860,  "  the  Victoria  Theatre  was 
for  the  first  time  opened  for  religious  service,  when 
the  Rev.  W.  Landels  preached  to  a  very  large  and 
miscellaneous  audience."  One  who  was  present  on 
the  occasion  wrote  :  — 

"  We  had  the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  open 
ing  of  the  Victoria  Theatre,  when  our  friend  Mr. 
Landels  was  the  preacher.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  notice  the  marked  attention,  the  counten 
ances  expressive  of  deep  emotion,  with 
which  they  listened  as  the  preacher  presented 
his  plain,  pointed  statements  of  Gospel  truth — 
truth  which  was  evidently  a  novelty  to  many  of 
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them — without  being  convinced  of  the  propriety 
of  the  movement." 

A  week  later,  on  January  1 5th,  he  again  preached 
in  the  afternoon,  in  the  large  concert  room  at  St. 
James's  Hall;  and  on  February  I2th  he  preached  a 
second  time  in  the  Victoria  Theatre.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  same  year  he  preached  at  the  Britannia 
Theatre,  Hoxton,  on  Sunday  evening,  October  2ist; 
and  at  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
December  2nd. 

On  April  26th,  1860,  he  spoke  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  Exeter 
Hall,  specially  advocating  the  claims  of  China  as  a 
mission  field.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  an  amusing 
incident  occurred.  He  was  enlarging  somewhat 
ironically  on  the  known  orthodoxy  of  Baptists,  and 
for  a  time  the  audience  was  in  doubt  whether  he  was 
speaking  in  all  seriousness  or  with  veiled  sarcasm. 
He  said : 

"  Your  orthodoxy  is  known  to  all  men.  Your  praise 
in  this  respect  is  sounded  throughout  all  the 
Churches.  You  are  the  denomination  of  which 
Fuller  was  a  member  and  an  ornament.  Among 
your  ministers  are  to  be  found  the  most  zealous 
defenders,  not  to  say  the  wisest  teachers,  of  the 
form  of  sound  words.  If  a  minister  of  another 
denomination  gives  an  uncertain  sound,  it  is 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Baptists  that  a  veteran 
champion  starts  up  to  contend  for  the  faith  once 
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delivered  to  the  saints ;  and  if  one  of  your  body 
does,  indeed,  venture  to  whisper  a  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  his  interference,  immediately  he 
is  surrounded  by  a  bodyguard  of  seven,  who  not 
only  defend  their  dear  brother,  but,  with  an 
authority  derived  from  the  years  they  have 
counted,  the  venerable  age  they  have  reached, 
they  caution  us  younger  brethren  against  depart 
ing  from  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and 
others  which  are  known  as  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  These  things  place  your  faith  beyond  all 
suspicion." 

He  was  referring  here  to  an  incident  which  would 
be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  in  connection 
with  the  publication  of  Baldwin  Brown's  "  Divine 
Life  in  Man."*  It  began  to  dawn  on  some  of  them 
that  he  was  poking  fun  at  them,  and  a  voice  in  the 
audience  called  out,  "  Rubbish."  Nothing  discon 
certed,  the  speaker  continued,  "  I  am  sorry  if  I  have 
hurt  any  gentleman's  feelings.  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
intend  to  do  so.  All  that  I  have  said  is  referring  to 
what  is  public  enough ;  and  I  mean  your  orthodoxy 
to  furnish  me  with  an  argument  for  your  zeal  in 
Christian  missions." 

In  June,  1860,  Landels  paid  a  visit  to  his  native 
place,  under  interesting  circumstances.  Since  he  left 
Eyemouth  a  Baptist  Church  had  sprung  into  exist 
ence  there,  partly,  I  believe,  both  directly  and  in- 

*  See  below,  p.  269. 
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directly  through  his  influence.  He  was  not  the  man 
to  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel ;  and  on  his  frequent 
visits  home  after  he  had  become  a  Baptist,  he  was  as 
earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  the  Baptist  position  as  he 
had  previously  been  vehement  in  his  opposition  to 
it.  The  fact,  too,  that  he  had  risen  to  fame  in  the 
Baptist  ministry  led  his  fellow-townsmen  to  look  more 
favourably  than  they  otherwise  would  have  done  on 
the  new  views.  The  infant  Church  had  so  far 
flourished  that  it  was  at  length  in  a  position  to  have  a 
minister  of  its  own,  and  had  just  invited  Mr.  J.  K. 
Grant  to  undertake  that  office.  As  was  most  fitting 
and  proper,  Landels  was  present  at  the  ordination  of 
the  new  minister  and  delivered  the  address  to  the 
people.  In  the  evening  also,  he  spoke  at  the  public 
soiree. 

In  January,  1861,  he  was  present  on  a  not  less 
interesting  occasion  in  Glasgow.  Some  months 
before  he  had  received  a  visit  from  a  young  man  who 
had  completed  his  studies  for  the  ministry  in  the 
English  Presbyterian  Church,  but  who  found  himself 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  lines  on  which  that  Church 
is  founded.  He  had  been  led,  in  his  own  words,  "  to 
accentuate  the  individual  believer  as  the  unit  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  to  feel  that  he  must  belong  to 
a  Church  which  reserved  its  sacraments  for  believers 
and  recognised  the  government  of  the  brotherhood." 
On  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  he  called  on  Landels 
and  presented  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his  tutor, 
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Dr.  McCrie,  who  introduced  him  as  one  who  had  con 
tracted  views  which  "  he  must  be  allowed  to  designate 
crotchety  and  erroneous ! "  At  the  close  of  the 
interview  Landels  at  once  offered  to  baptise  him  the 
next  week,  and  asked  him  to  give  the  address  prior 
to  the  administration  of  the  ordinance.  On  the  day 
following  the  baptism  he  again  called  on  Landels  at 
his  request,  and  was  asked  by  him  if  he  would  go  and 
preach  in  a  church  in  Glasgow  which  had  consulted 
him  about  a  minister.  He  consented  to  do  so,  and 
as  a  result  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate.  The 
Church  was  that  worshipping  in  Blackfriars  Street, 
and  the  young  man  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Glover  of 
South  Shields,  now  Dr.  Glover  of  Bristol.  At  the 
induction  on  January  I5th  Landels  preached  in  the 
afternoon,  and  introduced  his  friend  to  the  congrega 
tion.  And  thus  began  what  Dr.  Glover  describes  as 
rf  a  friendship,  fatherly  and  brotherly  at  once,  which 
has  been  one  of  the  mercies  of  my  life." 

About  this  time  a  lad,  who  was  studying  for  the 
profession  of  an  artist,  was  regularly  attending 
Landels'  ministry  at  Regent's  Park.  He  had  at  first 
been  attracted  there,  like  so  many  others,  by  the 
preacher's  growing  fame.  But  he  was  at  once  laid 
hold  of  by  his  robust  manliness  and  his  evident 
earnestness  and  sincerity.  He  had  come  at  a  critical 
time  in  his  experience,  when  there  was  danger  of  his 
"  drifting  "  religiously  ;  but  from  the  moment  he  heard 
the  new  preacher  all  his  indifference  vanished  He 
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came  gradually  to  learn  the  reality  and  the  power  of 
religion,  and  to  know  what  it  was  to  believe  in  Christ. 
After  a  time,  under  the  influence  of  Landels'  preach 
ing,  the  call  came  to  him  to  become  a  preacher  him 
self.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  it,  because  he 
hated  the  thought  of  being  a  Baptist  minister.  For  a 
long  time  the  struggle  between  duty  and  inclination 
went  on,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  his  even  joining  the 
Church.  He  himself  has  told  how  the  issue  was 
largely  decided  by  a  sermon  Landels  preached — a 
sermon  preached,  not  from  the  pulpit,  but  in  the 
vestry.  He  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  vestry  to 
see  the  minister  about  some  business.  When  he  rose 
to  come  away  Landels  gripped  his  hand  firmly,  and 
looking  at  him,  said,  "  Tymms,  I  am  disappointed  in 
you.  I  thought  you  would  have  developed  in  another 
direction."  He  did  not  say  in  what  direction,  but 
added,  "  Be  true  to  the  light  that  is  in  you ; 
be  loyal  to  your  own  higher  thoughts,  and  all 
will  be  well.  Good-bye!"  These  simple  words,  so 
intensely  in  earnest,  and  revealing  how  clearly  his 
minister  had  read  his  secret  thoughts,  haunted  him. 
It  was  not  long  before  he  yielded,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  studying  for  the  ministry.  That  lad 
was  T.  Vincent  Tymms,  now  Dr.  Tymms,  the 
Principal  of  Rawdon  College. 

As  illustrating  Landels'  freedom  from  prejudice 
and  openness  to  new  impressions,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  mention  that  at  a  social  meeting  held  at 
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Regent's  Park  in  July,  1860,  he  intimated  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  hold  on  stated  Sunday  afternoons  a 
dedication  service  for  the  children  and  mothers,  the 
subject  being  left  over  for  consideration  and  approval 
at  a  subsequent  Church  meeting.  I  do  not  think  the 
matter  went  any  farther,  possibly  because  the  sug 
gestion  was  not  very  cordially  received,  and  the 
approval  desired  was  not  forthcoming.  The  inci 
dent  throws  a  suggestive  sidelight  on  Landels' 
character,  and  serves  to  show  that  the  idea  of  dedica 
tion  services  in  Baptist  Churches  is  not  of  such  recent 
origin  as  is  sometimes  supposed. 

At'  the  spring  anniversaries,  in  1 86 1,  Landels 
delivered  two  notable  missionary  addresses.  On 
April  I /th,  at  the  public  meeting  on  behalf  of  the 
China  Mission  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  Mis 
sionary  Society,  he  moved  a  resolution  approving  the 
proposal  to  send  out  six  more  missionaries.  He 
dwelt  on  the  vastness  of  the  enterprise,  on  the  need  of 
China,  and  on  the  preparedness  of  many  of  the 
Chinese  to  accept  the  truth.  "  Those  360  millions/' 
he  said,  "  were  perishing — not  that  everyone  who  had 
not  heard  the  Gospel  would  be  damned.  He  believed 
that  good  men  were  safe,  because  they  were  good, 
wherever  found.  But  the  heathen  were  bad ;  and 
because  bad,  ruined,  and  going  down  to  hell,  in  the 
most  awful  sense  of  the  terra"  On  April  25th  he 
delivered  the  first  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Young  Men's  Missionary  Association.  His  sub- 
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ject  was  "  The  Excellence  to  Young  Men  of  the  Mis 
sionary  Enterprise."  He  spoke  of  heroism  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  declared  that  there  was  as  great  a 
heroism  in  going  out  to  the  mission  field.  He 
pleaded  with  young  men  to  give  themselves  to  the 
work.  "  Let  them  not  be  afraid,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
word  fanatic,  for  the  word  often  meant,  not  that  the 
person  alluded  to  was  a  fanatic,  but  that  the  speaker 
was  a  fool.  There  were  men  in  the  world  now,  who, 
had  they  lived  in  their  days,  would  have  called  Moses 
and  Paul  fanatics.  Let  them  remember  that  the 
glorious  company  of  the  apostles  and  the  noble  army 
of  martyrs  were  on  their  side.  If  the  young  men 
were  instrumental  in  raising  up  such  fanatics,  they 
would  do  more  to  bless  their  country  than  all  the 
philosophers  in  the  world." 

In  June  of  this  same  year  Landels  paid  a  visit 
to  Birmingham,  to  preach  at  the  opening  of  Wyclirfe 
Chapel,  to  which  the  Rev.  J.  Jenkyn  Brown,  his  suc 
cessor  at  the  Circus  Chapel,  was  moving.  This  new 
chapel  was  an  offshoot  from  the  Circus  Chapel ;  and 
the  site  for  it  had  been  secured  and  other  preparations 
were  already  in  progress  before  Landels  came  to 
London. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

WORK      AND      PLAY. 

IT   must  have  been   about  this  time   that  Landels 
started  a  theological  class  for  young  men  in  connec 
tion  with  Regent's  Park.     It  met  on  Saturday  even 
ings,  and  was  conducted  on  much  the  same  lines  as 
the  sermon  classes  at  our  colleges.     Each  member  in 
rotation  read  a  sermon,  which  was  freely  criticised  by 
the  president  and  the  other  members  of  the  class.     It 
\vas  well  attended,  and  seems  to  have  been  found  very 
helpful.     Several  of  the  old  members  have  told  me 
what  a  large  amount  of  good  they  derived  from  it. 
One,  a  successful  city  missionary,  considered  that  it 
was  there  that  he  really  learnt  to  preach.     He  had 
been  accustomed  previously  to  talk  pretty  much  at 
haphazard.     He  got  a  new  idea  of  his  art  from  the 
strong  insistence  which  Landels  used  to  lay  on  the 
need  for  clear  outline  and  careful  arrangement  of 
material.     According     to     another,     who     attended 
regularly,  of  all  the  critics  the  most  gentle  and  kindly 
was  the  president  himself.     He  never  hesitated,  in 
deed,  to  point  out  a  fault,  and  could  say  some  very 
severe  things  when  there  was  need ;   but  he  always 
with    unerring    judgment    put    his    finger    on    the 
weak  point.     Some  of  his  pungent  criticisms  have 
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been  remembered  to  this  day.  To  one  young  fellow, 
who  used  very  flowery,  exaggerated  language,  he 
said,  "  If  you  employ  such  language  in  speaking  of  a 
flower,  what  will  you  do  for  adjectives  when  you  come 
to  describe  Mont  Blanc  ?  "  To  another,  who  was  in 
clined  to  "  put  all  his  goods  in  the  window  at  once,'1 
and  had  compressed  a  whole  system  of  theology  into 
a  single  sermon,  he  said,  "  Yes,  very  good  ;  very  good 
indeed ;  but  what  have  you  got  left  to  put  into  the 
next  sermon  ?  "  The  following  reminiscences  have 
been  supplied  by  one  who  at  that  time  was  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  or  twenty-four,  lately  returned 
from  the  West  Indies.  He  was  asked,  he  says,  by  a 
friend  to  accompany  him  to  a  theological  class  held 
in  the  lecture  room  of  Regent's  Park  Chapel. 

"  I  very  distinctly  remember  that  first  meeting.  We 
arrived  a  few  minutes  late.  Dr.  Landels  was 
standing  at  a  little  table,  and  about  twenty  young 
men  varying  in  age  from  twenty  to  thirty,  with 
two  elderly  white  haired  gentlemen,  sat  in  a  semi 
circle  before  him.  I  was  greatly  impressed  with 
the  commanding  figure  of  Dr.  Landels,  and  with 
the  cordial  way  in  which  he  greeted  me,  making 
some  remark  on  my  bronzed  face.  The  subject 
under  debate  that  night  was  that  thorny  one  of 
Everlasting  Punishment.  I  well  remember  Dr. 
Landels  alluding  to  a  sermon  recently  delivered 
by  a  well-known  preacher,  and  remarking,  '  In 

this  sermon  Dr.  has  evidently  settled  the 

matter  in  his  own  mind  by  thundering  out,  If 
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for  ever  and  ever  does  not  mean  for  ever  and 
ever,  what  does  it  mean  ? '  With  a  look  of 
earnest  inquiry  right  round  his  audience,  he  said 
with  emphasis  and  great  power,  '  That,  gentle 
men,  is  just  what  we  want  to  find  out!  What 
does  our  English  version  for  ever  and  ever 
really  mean  ? '  Then  followed  a  number  of  hot 
charges,  as  of  shrapnel  shot,  which  went  right 
through  my  soul,  as  though  a  bomb  had  been 
thrown  into  my  intellectual  citadel  and  was 
destroying  every  fancied  breastwork  there. 
'  Look  to  the  meaning  of  words/  '  I7 ace  your 
foes  and  measure  their  strength.'  '  Never  be 
afraid  of  honest  doubt/  '  Never  rest  in  popular 
beliefs  until  you  pass  them  through  the  furnace 
of  your  brain/  '  Unless  you  have  a  belief  that 
is  founded  on  a  rock  it  will  give  way  when  most 
you  need  it/  '  A  belief  that  is  to  be  a  guiding 
principle  through  life  must  weather  the  stress  of 
a  storm/  '  Every  truth  you  are  to  live  by  will 
be  born  of  pain  :  never  be  afraid  of  mental  pain.' 
'  The  more  you  really  know,  the  less  you  are 
cocksure ;  remember  that,  young  men.  Let 
that  truth  get  into  the  marrow  of  your  bones !  ' 
Then  he  invited  questions  or  observations  on  the 
subject,  and  a  bright  and  very  devouring  time 
we  had. 

That  evening  was  a  red  letter  epoch  in  my 
life.  I  had  met  with  a  strong  man,  and  a  devout 
one.  Henceforth  I  could  no  more  be  satisfied 
with  plausible  teaching.  Those  intellectual  shots 
were  like  burning  coals  of  fire  in  my  heart  and 
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in  my  brain.  I  became  a  student  from  that 
night.  I  learned  to  be  true  to  myself  in  the 
innermost  shrine  of  my  being.  I  examined  and 
re-examined  every  line  of  my  religious  creed 

For  a  long  time  that  class  was  continued,  and 
I  never  remember  being  absent  from  it.  To  it 
I  owe  more  than  words  can  tell.  It  was  essen 
tially  a  very  critical  class,  presided  over  by  a 
very  strong,  powerful,  and  gifted  man,  of  marked 
independence  of  thought !  " 

To  conduct  such  a  class  week  after  week  involved 
no  small  labour;  and  one  wonders  how  the  busy 
minister  of  Regent's  Park  could  find  time  for  it.  To 
conduct  it  on  a  Saturday  night,  especially  for  one  with 
his  methods  of  pulpit  preparation,  involved  no  small 
sacrifice.  But  the  labour  and  sacrifice  were  amply 
rewarded  in  lives  made  better  and  more  useful ;  and 
the  amount  of  good  accomplished  can  never  be  ade 
quately  measured. 

It  was  about  this  time,  too,  that  Landels  spoke  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  London  City  Mission  in 
Exeter  Hall— an  occasion  rendered  memorable  by  the 
following  incident.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
set  himself  to  answer  the  question,  "  Why  Workino- 
Men  Keep  Aloof  from  Places  of  Worship."  He  gave 
as  one  of  the  reasons  the  class  feeling  which  exists  in 
Churches-a  feeling  which  destroys  all  true 
brotherhood.  He  instanced  caste,  the  great  curse  of 
India;  and  asked,  "Is  not  caste  of  another  kind  the 
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accursed  caste  of  rank  and  wealth— the  exclusiveness 
which    these    things    engender,    a    bitter    curse    to 
England  ?  "     He  was  willing,  indeed,  "  as  becometh  a 
Christian  man,"  to  admit  class  distinctions  in  society : 
there,  no  doubt,  they  were  necessary ;    but  "  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  such  things  are  sadly  out  of  place." 
These   remarks   roused   the   ire   of   another   of   the 
speakers,  a  prominent  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.     Misunderstanding  Landels    meaning  and 
attributing  to  him  what  he  had  never  said,  he  made 
a  quite  uncalled-for  attack    on    him,    and    declared 
vehemently  that  he  was  "bound  to  maintain  as  a 
Christian  ambassador  that  the  distinctions  in  England 
are  the  ordinance  of  God."     An   English  audience 
always  loves  fair  play ;  and  the  meeting,  according  to 
my  informant,  left  no  doubt  as  to  where  its  sym 
pathies  lay.     The  sentiments  of  the  last  speaker  were 
received  with  hisses ;  and  when  Landels  stood  up  to 
reply  he  was  greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of  applause. 
The  cheering  was  repeated  again  and  again,  and  he 
had  to  stand  for  some  minutes  before  he  could  make 
his  voice  heard. 

In  1862  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  in  which 
Landels  was  deeply  interested,  and  from  which  he 
anticipated  the  most  important  results.  This  was  the 
attempt  to  found  a  Nonconformist  Settlement  in  New 
Zealand,  to  be  known  as  Albertland.  The  idea  was 
to  take  possession  of  a  virgin  tract  of  country,  and 
establish  a  society  there  "  based  exclusively  on 
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religious  principles — a  model  Christian  community, 
where  the  fraternal  love  that  should  reign  in  the 
Church  would  be  shown  in  the  intercourse  and  the 
avocations  of  the  citizen,  and  where  mutual  helpful 
ness  would  be  combined  with  a  recognition  of  and 
regard  for  individual  rights."  It  appears  somewhat 
Utopian  to  us ;  but  it  aroused  considerable 
enthusiasm  at  the  time,  and  gave  rise  to  the  highest 
hopes.  To  a  man  of  Landels'  stamp  such  an  enter 
prise  possessed  peculiar  attractions,  and  though  fully 
alive  to  its  many  difficulties,  he  accorded  it  his  hearty 
support.  It  was  no  wild  and  reckless  scheme.  The 
whole  subject  had  been  carefully  considered  and 
planned  beforehand ;  and  a  large  body  of  emigrants 
were  induced  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  move 
ment.  On  Tuesday  evening,  May  27th,  a  valedic 
tory  meeting  was  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Taber 
nacle  to  bid  farewell  to  the  first  body  of  colonists; 
and  on  the  following  Thursday  morning,  in  connection 
with  their  departure,  there  was  an  impressive 
demonstration  at  the  East  India  Docks,  Blackwall. 
A  great  concourse  of  from  8,000  to  10,000  persons 
assembled,  and  a  farewell  service  was  held  in  a 
large  enclosure  at  the  North  Dock.  The  farewell 
address  was  delivered  by  Landels,  in  what  is 
described  as  "an  elaborate  and  very  eloquent  ora 
tion."  In  one  passage  interesting  reference  is  made 
to  America  and  to  the  war  between  North  and 
South,  which  was  then  raging :  — 
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"  I  question  if  a  more  important  emigration  has  left 
the  shores  of  England  or  of  any  other  country 
for  many  a  day.  It  leads  me  to  think,  as  it  has 
led  others,  of  another  company,  much  smaller 
than  this — a  mere  handful,  in  fact — who  two  cen 
turies  ago  landed  on  the  shores  of  New  England, 
and  in  faith  laid  the  foundation  of  what  has 
already  become  one  of  the  mightiest,  and  I  will 
add,  with  all  her  faults — for  even  the  glaring 
faults  of  a  young  and  vigorous  people  should  not 
blind  us  to  their  manifold  virtues — one  of  the 
noblest  nations  of  the  world ;  a  nation  which,  in 
the  present  war,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel,  has  not  only  wiped  off  the 
disgrace  of  Bull's  Run,  but  proved  itself  worthy 
of  its  ancestry,  and  promises  soon  to  crush  the 
armed  rebellion  ;  while  a  general  of  the  Havelock, 
the  Puritanic,  type,  a  modest,  Godfearing  man, 
though  gifted  with  the  power  of  genius,  leads  her 
armies  from  victory  to  victory.  For  my  part,  I 
say — and  I  hope,  especially  now  that  she  has 
declared  so  strongly  against  slavery,  not  a  few  of 
you  will  join  in  saying — God  speed  her  in  her 
enterprise!  May  He  thwart  the  conspiracies  of 
men  who  would  make  slavery  the  corner  stone 
of  a  nation,  and  who  seek  to  throw  the  sacred 
mantle  of  Christianity  over  the  unholy  thing! 
Your  emigration,  we  say,  reminds  us  of  that  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  not  that  the  circumstances 
are  alike,  but  the  great  results  which  have  fol 
lowed  in  their  case  lead  us  to  think  of  how  much 
may  yet  spring  in  the  providence  of  God  from 
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the  events  of  to-day.  You  go  forth  under  far 
happier  auspices  than  theirs.  .  .  .  You  are 
not  driven,  as  they  were,  to  seek  a  faith's  pure 
shrine  denied  you  in  your  own  country.  You 
have  had  it  here,  thank  God ;  though  you  expect 
there  to  have  still  freer  scope  for  carrying  out 
your  principles,  away  from  the  cold  shadow  of  a 
dominant  Church,  which  has  sometimes  denied 
your  social  status  when  it  could  not  deny  your 
social  rights." 

Landels  always  had  a  great  admiration  for  Aus 
tralia    and    looked    upon    it    as    the    land    of    the 
future.     He   believed    that   it    had    a   future   before 
it     such     as     could     be     predicted     of     no     other 
country     in     the     world.       He      considered      that 
Nonconformity    especially    had    opportunities    there 
which    were    denied    to    it    in    the    Old    Country, 
where  it  had  to  languish  under  what  he  called  "  the 
cold  shadow  of  a  favoured  sect."     So  strongly  did  he 
feel  the  attraction  of  that  new  world,  with  its  vast 
promise  and  its  unlimited  possibilities,  that  he  was 
almost  induced  in  1863  to  migrate  there  himself,  and 
devote  his  abilities  to  moulding  the  life  of  a  young 
nation.     In  October  of  that  year  he  received  a  most 
urgent  and  flattering  invitation  to  go   out   to   Mel 
bourne  and  found  a  new  Church  there.     The  claims 
of  the  new  sphere  were  so  great,  and  the  opportuni 
ties  of  usefulness  it  presented  so  extensive,  that  for 
a  time  he  hesitated.     The  friends  at  Regent's  Park, 
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however,  had  no  intention  of  losing  him  if 
they  could  help  it.  A  meeting  of  the  Church  and 
congregation  was  accordingly  held  on  October  i6th 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  following  resolutions 
were  unanimously  adopted  :  — 

*  (i)  That  in  reviewing  the  connection  between  the 
Rev.  William  Landels  and  the  Church  and  con 
gregation  assembling  in  Regent's  Park  Chapel, 
this  meeting  recognises  with  devoutest  gratitude 
to  God  the  great  privilege  with  which  they  have 
been  so  long  favoured  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
teacher  so  beloved,  so  earnest,  and  so  well 
qualified  by  his  rare  ministerial  gifts  both  to  win 
souls  to  Christ  and  to  build  them  up  in  the 
faith;  and  whilst  this  meeting  blesses  God  for 
the  large  numbers  that  have  been  savingly  con 
verted  through  his  instrumentality,  it  earnestly 
prays  for  an  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon 
both  pastor  and  people,  that  the  word  of  God 
may  continue  to  prosper  amongst  them. 

(2)  That  this  meeting  having  been  informed 
that  Mr.  Landels  has  received  a  most  pressing 
appeal,  accompanied  by  a  handsome  pecuniary 
guarantee,  to  transfer  his  ministerial  services  from 
Regent's  Park  to  Melbourne  in  Australia,  the 
appeal  being  based  upon  the  wants  of  that  com 
munity  and  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Mr.  Landels 
for  the  work  of  moulding  and  guiding  the 
instincts  of  a  young  nation :  Resolved,  That 
while  acknowledging  the  strong  claims  of  Mel 
bourne  to  the  most  efficient  ministerial  aid  from 
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this  country,  it  appears  to  this  meeting  that  the 
claims  of  London  are  more  extensive  and,  for 
the  services  of  Mr.  Landels  in  particular,  more 
urgent ;  and  while  aware  that  the  acceptance  or 
otherwise  of  the  invitation  must  rest  with  Mr. 
Landels  himself,  yet  this  meeting  desires  to 
record  its  opinion  of  the  relative  claims  of  the 
two  places  to  his  services,  and  sincerely  trusts 
that  God  will  guide  His  servant  to  such  decision 
as  will  most  advance  His  own  glory. 

(3)  That  this  meeting  hereby  expresses  its 
continued  and  unabated  love  for,  and  confidence 
in,  Mr.  Landels,  and  its  increased  appreciation 
of  his  ministry;  and  pledges  itself,  should  he 
decide  to  remain  at  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  to  use 
every  means  within  its  power  to  promote  his 
personal  comfort,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  discharge 
of  the  arduous  duties  of  the  ministerial  and 
pastoral  office." 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  held  on  October  28th, 
at  which  Landels  stated  the  reasons  which  had  first 
led  him  to  entertain  the  invitation,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  he  had  come  to  the  decision  to  remain  at 
Regent's  Park,  it  was  further  resolved : 

"  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  thankful 
ness  to  Almighty  God  for  having,  in  answer  to 
the  earnest  prayers  of  the  Church  and  congrega 
tion,  led  His  servant,  our  beloved  pastor,  to  the 
decision  to  continue  his  labours  amongst  us  ;  and 
it  is  of  opinion  that  the  continued  union  between 
Mr.  Landels  and  this  people  will  be  productive 
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of  the  happiest  results,  and  will  prove  of  in 
estimable  value  to  many  immortal  souls,  and  to 
the  glory  of  Him  whose  aid  and  guidance  it 
would  ever  seek." 

The  meeting,  we  are  told,  "  was  characterised  by 
great  unanimity  of  feeling  and  oneness  of  spirit." 
Nothing  was  said  at  the  time  about  increase  of 
salary;  but  a  few  months  later  the  Church  showed 
its  gratitude  in  practical  form  by  raising  the  minister's 
stipend. 

Australia,  however,  had  not  yet  given  up  hope  of 
securing  the  services  of  the  eloquent  preacher,  for 
in  1869  he  received  further  solicitations  to  remove  to 
the  Antipodes;  and  as  late  as  1881  an  invitation  was 
sent  to  him  to  take  the  oversight  of  a  Church  in 
Adelaide.  I  find  that  he  contemplated  paying  a  visit 
to  Australia  for  six  or  eight  months  in  1865  ;  but  for 
some  reason  the  project  fell  through.  Probably  the 
claims  of  his  home  work  made  so  long  an  absence 
undesirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  never  visited 
either  Australia  or  America,  although  he  was  fre 
quently  and  urgently  requested  to  do  so,  and  would 
have  been  certain,  had  he  gone,  of  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  in  both  countries. 

Meanwhile  the  calls  from  all  over  the  country  con 
tinued,  and  the  "  wheel "  went  on  rolling.  Thus,  to 
select  a  few  instances,  he  preached  in  April,  1863'  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  chapel  at  Newport,  Mon. ;  in 
November  at  the  opening  of  College  Street  Chapel, 
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Northampton,  of  which  the  late  Rev.  J.  T.  Brown 
was  pastor ;  and  in  December  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  Baptist  chapel,  Wolverhampton.  In  April,  1 864, 
he  preached  in  connection  with  the  reopening  of 
South  Parade  Chapel,  Leeds ;  in  July  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  Baptist  chapel,  Worcester,  and  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Wey- 
mouth ;  and  in  February  at  the  opening  of  the  chapel 
at  Kingston-on-Thames.  He  also,  in  February  of 
that  year,  spoke  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon's  college,  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle ;  and 
on  April  28th,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men's  Missionary  Association,  in  the  same  place. 
All  this,  and  I  know  not  what  else  besides. 

Landels  still  continued  to  take  part  in  the  Exeter 
Hall  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  During  the  session  1 860-61 
he  lectured  on  "  The  Scottish  Covenanters."  In  an 
eloquent  and  stirring  peroration  he  made  sympathetic 
reference  to  the  newly  started  Volunteer  movement— 
to  "  that  army  which,  without  compulsion,  had  sprung 
into  existence  at  the  mere  whispers  of  invasion."  It 
seems  in  a  marked  degree  to  have  appealed  to  his 
imagination  and  kindled  his  enthusiasm.  He  recog 
nised  it  as  a  splendid  proof  that  the  ancient  spirit  of 
the  people  still  lived — the  spirit  which  had  so  often 
battled  and  bled  for  liberty  in  days  gone  by.  As  he 
watched  the  great  Volunteer  review,  "  the  blood,"  he 
says,  "tingled  in  my  veins,  and  tears  of  gratitude 
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and  pride   moistened   the   eye." 

"  No  fear  for  my  country!  "  he  cried.  "  In  the  death- 
grapple  of  the  nations,  should  it  come,  she  will 
play  her  part  right  nobly.  The  sons  will  prove 
themselves  worthy  of  their  sires. 

The  ancient  spirit  is  not  dead  ; 

Old  times,  methinks,  are  breathing  still. 

And  such  a  spirit  makes  men  invincible.  The 
nation  that  breathes  it  is  possessed  of  a  charmed 
life — it  drives  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  foe. 
Britain,  animated  by  such  a  spirit,  might  defy  the 
world  in  arms.  Come  the  wave  of  invasion 
whence  it  may,  she'll  drive  it  back,  and  if  per 
chance  invader's  foot  should  touch  her  soil,  it 
will  only  be  that  he  may  find  in  her  soil  a  grave." 

He  lectured  again  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
session  1863-64,  his  subject  being  "Edward  Irving." 
This  lecture,  by  its  frank  and  outspoken  sentiments, 
again  got  him  into  trouble.*  Certain  prominent  indi- 

*  The  lecture  was  thoroughly  characteristic.  It  was  a 
chivalrous  vindication,  and  a  perhaps  too  indiscriminate  eulogy  of 
the  character  and  work  of  a  man  whom  the  speaker  believed  to 
have  been  the  victim  of  the  most  unjust  misrepresentation  and 
abuse.  Irving's  transparent  sincerity,  and  his  unswerving  fidelity 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth,  appealed  strongly  to  a  man  of 
Landels'  stamp,  and  more  than  atoned  for  any  "heterodoxy"  in 
his  views  ;  and  in  the  lecture  he  was  praised  in  no  measured  terms. 
Landels  knew  that  his  theme  was  an  unpopular  one,  and  that  his 
method  of  treatment  would  invite  hostile  criticism  ;  and  he  had  to 
pay  the  natural  penalty  of  his  temerity.  The  British  Standard,  a 
weekly  religious  newspaper  of  the  old  school,  not  only  opened  its 
columns  to  several  denunciatory  letters,  but  came  down  very 
heavily  on  the  lecturer  in  a  leading  article.  "  It  pained  us  deeply 
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viduals,  who  were  among  the  most  influential  sup 
porters  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
took  serious  exception  to  some  of  its  statements,  as 
also  to  certain  statements  in  another  lecture  of  the 
same  series,  by  Professor,  afterwards  Sir  Richard, 
Owen.  They  objected  to  the  usual  volume  of  lectures 
being  issued  unless  these  two  were  omitted,  and  even 
threatened  to  withdraw  their  countenance  from  the 
association.  It  seems  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  volume  ought  to 
be  published  as  usual,  and  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  lectures  objected  to  which  would  justify  them  in 
departing  in  any  way  from  the  ordinary  course.  But 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  in  order  not  to  alienate 
valuable  support,  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted :  — 

"  Certain  members  of  the  association  having  ex 
pressed  conscientious  objections  to  statements  in 
lectures  of  the  winter  series  1863-64,  the  Commit- 
to  hear  such  a  torrent  of  misrepresentation,  or  misapprehension, 
for  the  long  space  of  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  poured  out  on  so 
great  an  assembly,  etc.  etc.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  miracle  of 
memory."  A  fortnight  later,  the  same  paper  devoted  a  whole  page 
of  five  long  columns  to  a  detailed  analysis  and  elaborate  "  refu 
tation"  of  the  lecture,  closing  with  the  pathetic  remark,  "  Such  is 
our  honest  testimony,  which  we  humbly  offer  by  way  of  antidote 
to  the  mischief  likely  to  flow  from  the  burnt-offering  of  Mr. 
Landels  to  his  idol.  Would  that  we  could  speak  it  in  the  ears  of 
the  vast  assembly  of  generous  youth  who  listened  to  the  syren 
voice  of  the  potent  orator!  "  So  far  as  I  know,  Landels  took  no 
notice  of  these  attacks,  but  left  the  lecture,  which  was  published 
separately,  to  speak  for  itself. 
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tee,  while  declining  the  responsibility  of  passing 
an  opinion  upon  the  sentiments  of  individual 
lecturers,  in  deference  to  the  objections  raised 
resolve  That  the  publication  of  the  completed 
volume  be  not  proceeded  with." 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority,  a 
minority  still  maintaining  that  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
and  in  justice  to  the  lecturers  themselves,  the  com 
plete  volume  should  be  published  at  all  risks.  This 
ill-advised  action  of  the  committee,  whether  excusable 
under  the  circumstances  or  not,  seems  to  have  given 
the  death  blow  to  the  Exeter  Hall  lectures.  They 
were  continued  for  one  season  longer ;  but,  proving 
a  serious  pecuniary  loss,  were  thereafter  allowed  to 
lapse.  One  is  glad  to  find  that  this  incident  caused 
no  breach  in  the  friendly  relations  between  Landels 
and  the  committee  of  the  association.  He  was 
present  and  spoke  at  the  annual  breakfast  meeting  of 
the  association  which  was  held  at  6  a.m.  on  May  I2th, 
1 864 ;  and  again  at  the  corresponding  meeting  held 
in  May,  1880. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  a  few 
words  may  be  added  with  respect  to  Landels'  in 
fluence  and  power  as  a  lecturer  to  young  men.  For 
many  years,  not  only  in  London,  but  throughout  the 
provinces,  he  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  popularity. 
Spurgeon  once  spoke  of  him  as  "  The  Prince  of  Lec 
turers,"  and  there  are  many  who  remember  him  in  his 
prime  who  are  prepared  to  endorse  that  verdict.  In 
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those  days,  before  the  advent  of  cheap  books  and 
popular  magazines,  he  could  draw  crowds  wherever 
he  went ;  and  his  lectures,  delivered  year  after  year 
throughout  the  country,  played  no  unimportant  part 
in  shaping  public  opinion  and  moulding  the  character 
of  the  rising  generation.  In  Glasgow  he  was  a  special 
favourite.  He  went  there  almost  every  season,  and 
his  visits  were  always  looked  forward  to  with  the 
keenest  relish.  I  used,  when  resident  there,  to  be 
constantly  meeting  with  middle-aged  men,  occupying 
positions  of  trust  and  influence,  who  recalled  those 
visits  with  liveliest  gratitude,  and  bore  testimony  to 
the  good  they  had  derived  from  them.  His  lectures, 
according  to  Dr.  Glover  (in  an  "  Appreciation  "  in  the 
Baptist  Times  and  Freeman)  "  were  splendid  things. 
Carefully  wrought  out  in  artistic  form,  full  of  appeal 
and  invective,  of  teaching,  of  denunciation ;  scathing 
in  their  treatment  of  all  injustice  and  error,  and 
passionate  in  their  commendation  of  all  that  was 
worthy — his  eloquence  was  a"  silver  stream,  and  the 
peroration  always  crowned  and  fixed  the  whole." 
The  following  estimate  by  Dr.  Tymms  I  quote  from 
the  "  Baptist  Handbook  "  for  1900  (p.  226)  :  — 

"  Probably  William  Landels  and  Morley  Punshon 
were  the  chief  favourites  with  the  crowds  which 
assembled  in  Exeter  Hall  from  all  parts  of  Lon 
don,  and  it  will  interest  many  to  know  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  correspond  with  each  other 
before  fixing  on  the  subject  of  a  new  lecture, 
M 
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that  there  might  be  no  clashing.     As  lecturers 
the  two  men  had  many  qualities  in  common. 
Both    were    possessed    of    splendid    powers    of 
memory,   and   delivered   their   orations   without 
notes,  and  without  the  slightest  variation  from 
their    written    language.     Both    composed    with 
laborious  attention  to  style,  and  delivered  their 
highly  polished  and  decorative  sentences  in   a 
rapid  torrent  of  unfaltering  and  often  passionate 
utterance.     Both   were    capable    of    holding    an 
audience  almost  breathless  through  long  flights  of 
declamation,  which,  quite  apart  from  the  value  of 
the  thoughts  expressed,  were  intensely  exciting 
as  elocutionary  exploits.     Punshon  probably  sur 
passed  his  rival  in  brilliancy  of  phrase-making 
and    in    elocutionary    resources — e.g.    he    even 
resorted  to  ventriloquism  for  some  of  his  effects ; 
but  Landels  had  the  more  robust  intellect,  and 
was  more  practical  in  his  aims  and  more  ethical 
in  his  choice  of  themes  and  in  his  method  of 
treatment,  and  consequently  he  usually  sent  his 
hearers  away  with  more  solid  gain.     One  could 
not  hear  such  lectures  as  those  on  *  The  Lessons 
of    the    Streets/    'Business,'    'Edward    Irving,' 
etc.,  without  feeling  that  the  speaker  had  tried  to 
do  him  good,  and  had  not  failed.     His  rhetorical 
efforts  always  evinced  a  loftiness  of  aim  and  a 
conscientiousness    of    direction    which    inspired 
respect  as  well  as  admiration.     There  was  always 
an  attempt  to  teach,  to  persuade,  and  to  inspire, 
and  no  one  ever  thought  that  in  hearing  Lan 
dels    he    had    been    merely    listening    to    an 
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ambitious  elocutionist.  The  voice  was  the  voice 
of  a  living  prophet,  and  the  message  came  from 
a  mind  and  heart  which  had  been  filled  at  the 
fountains  of  God." 

In  1864,  owing  to  the  delicate  health  of  the  eldest 
boy,  the  family  went  to  live  at  Brighton,  and 
lemained  there  for  two  years.  Landels  used  regularly 
to  travel  up  to  town  for  the  week-ends  and  for  the 
Wednesday  evening  service,  and  as  much  oftener  as 
occasion  required.  The  inconvenience  of  living  so 
far  from  his  work  was  very  great,  and  the  constant 
journeying  to  and  fro  must  have  been  a  severe  tax  on 
him ;  but  probably  he  found  full  compensation  in  the 
bracing  air  of  the  south  coast,  and  in  the  frequent 
salt-water  bathing,  whether  in  the  open  sea  or  in 
"  Brills'  Swimming  Baths."  His  two  elder  boys  had 
now  reached  an  age  when  they  could  be  his  compan 
ions  ;  and  they  used  to  accompany  him  not  only  on 
his  bathing  expeditions,  but  in  long  tramps  across  the 
country  or  along  the  coast.  He  greatly  delighted  in 
the  breezy  downs  behind  the  town;  and  one  of  his 
favourite  walks  was  across  the  old  racecourse,  where 
all  the  winds  of  heaven  could  blow  unimpeded.  An 
other  favourite  ramble  was  along  the  cliffs  to  Rotting- 
dean,  a  charming  little  village  that  nestles  in  a  cleft  in 
the  downs.  These  Brighton  days  were  always  a 
pleasant  memory  to  him,  and  he  used  to  delight  in 
after  years  to  take  a  run  down  to  the  coast  and  re 
visit  the  old  haunts,  pointing  out  to  the  younger  mem- 
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bers  of  the  family,  when  they  accompanied  him,  spots 
and  scenes  which  their  own  memories  could  scarcely 
recall. 

With  reference  to  this  period  Principal  Vaughan 
Pryce,  of  New  College,  London,  who  at  that  time  was 
a  minister  in  Brighton,  writes  to  me  as  follows :  — 

"  I  first  knew  your  father  in  1864,  when  he  brought 
his  family  to  Brighton  to  reside  there.  I  had 
often  attended  Regent's  Park  Chapel  in  my 
student  days.  I  heard  your  father  preach  several 
of  the  sermons  on  '  The  Unseen ' ;  and  I  well 
remember  the  deep  impression  produced  by  them 
on  the  audiences  that  crowded  the  chapel.  I  was 
present  when  he  preached  a  sermon  of  remark 
able  force  and  impressiveness,  which  was  after 
wards  published  under  the  title  of  '  The  Great 
Sight.'  I  was  always  struck  with  the  dignity, 
impressiveness,  and  persuasive  power  of  his 
pulpit  utterances. 

When  he  came  to  live  in  Brighton  he 
favoured  me  with  his  personal  friendship,  a 
privilege  which  I  then  highly  appreciated,  and 
for  the  enjoyment  of  which  I  have  never  ceased 
to  be  thankful.  We  used  frequently  to  wander 
over  the  Downs  together,  commonly  accompanied 
by  the  younger  members  of  your  family,  some  on 
foot  and  one  or  two  in  perambulators.  Your 
father  found  great  delight  in  his  home,  and  never 
willingly  separated  himself  from  his  children. 
Indeed,  a  more  beautiful  home  life  I  never  saw, 
nor  young  folk  with  more  absolute  faith  in  their 
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father  and  tenderer  love  for  their  mother.  As 
we  walked  we  discussed  freely  and  abundantly ; 
and  to  me,  as  a  beginner  in  public  life  and  in  the 
work  of  the  ministry,  it  was  an  unspeakable  ad 
vantage  to  have  the  judgments  and  the  reasons 
of  one  who  had  so  large  an  experience  of  men 
and  things.  Most  gratefully  have  I  always 
looked  back  to  these  hours  of  healthful  recreation 
and  to  the  encouragement  and  stimulus  which 
never  failed  to  reach  me  through  these  channels 
of  happy  intercourse. 

Your  father's  residence  in  Brighton  was  coin 
cident  in  time  with  the  American  Civil  War.  On 
the  meaning  of  that  war  he  was  clear  from  the 
outset,  and  I  shall  never  forget  with  what  elo 
quence  and  skill  he  depicted  the  real  issues  in 
volved  in  the  strife  in  an  address  he  delivered  at 
a  town  meeting  which  the  Mayor  of  the  Borough 
had  called.  The  evening  audience  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  artisans ;  and,  although  I  after 
wards  saw  some  remarkable  political  demonstra 
tions  in  that  town,  which  at  that  time  took  a  lead 
ing  part  in  the  discussion  of  public  questions,  I 
never  remember  a  speech  which  so  stirred  and 
thrilled  an  audience  of  Brighton  men  as  your 
father's  did  on  that  occasion.  I  recall  at  this  dis 
tance  of  time  his  denunciatory  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  one  Confederate  general  of  the  time, 
who  had  caused  women  slaves  to  be  whipped  on 
their  bare  skin. 

In  the  summer  of  1865  I  was  his  companion 
in  Switzerland,  and  was  first  introduced  by  him 
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to  the  wonders  of  that  land  of  beauty  and  gran 
deur.  I  was  his  companion  also  in  1866,  and 
made  with  him  some  of  my  first  ascents  and 
passes.  It  was  in  his  companionship  that  I 
caught  the  Alpine  fever  of  which  I  have  been 
the  victim  ever  since." 

It  was  some  years  before  this,  I  believe,  that  he 
began    making   those   annual   visits    to    Switzerland 
which  were  such  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  and 
profit  to  him.     The  complete  change  of  scene  always 
proved  very  beneficial  to  both  mind  and  body.     How 
ever  fagged  and  weary  he  was  when  he  started  on  his 
holiday,  the  glorious  scenery  and  the  mountain  air 
wrought  wonders,  and  he  returned  to  his  work  buoy 
ant  and  vigorous,  like  a  giant  refreshed.     He  seldom 
or  never  went  alone,  but  always  preferred  to  have 
with  him  some  agreeable  companion.     Sometimes  his 
wife  accompanied  him  ;  sometimes  a  brother  minister, 
or  one  or  two  of  the  members  of  his  Church ;  some 
times,  in  later  years,  some  of  his  own  children.     He 
was  a  delightful  travelling  companion,  full  of  fun  and 
of  interest  in  everything  about  him,  entering  heartily 
into  every  proposed  enterprise,  and  ready  to  take  part 
in    any    bit    of    fun    that    was    afield.     Sometimes, 
especially  in  the  earlier  years,  the  reaction  from  the 
restraints  of  ministerial  life  was  very  strong,  and  his 
high  spirits  knew  no  bounds.     His  exuberant  vitality 
infected  his  companions,  and  the  company  of  staid 
men  was  changed  into  a  group  of  boys  up  to  all  sorts 
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of  pranks.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  him  describe 
some  of  these  holiday  experiences,  and  laugh  over 
them  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  And  yet, 
withal,  the  Church  at  home  was  never  far  from  his 
thoughts ;  and  when  on  a  Swiss  mountain  he  would 
often  say,  "  Now  they  are  beginning  the  service  at 
Regent's  Park,"  or  "  Now  they  are  holding  the 
prayer  meeting."  He  was  never  what  one  would  call 
an  Alpine  climber,  that  is  to  say,  he  never  attempted 
any  of  the  higher  or  more  dangerous  peaks.  And  yet 
he  was  no  mean  mountaineer,  firm  of  foot  and  strong 
of  limb,  with  a  steady  head  and  a  staying  power 
which  few  could  surpass.  I  well  remember  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  no  longer  young,  going  with 
him  across  a  glacier  without  a  guide.  He  led  the  way 
as  well  as  any  guide  could  have  done,  and  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  his  coolness,  and  the  complete 
absence  of  any  nervousness  and  hesitation  when  he 
came  to  a  nasty  bit.  He  had  a  keen  admiration  for 
natural  scenery,  especially  for  scenery  of  the  grand 
and  massive  kind.  The  Swiss  Alps,  with  their  solemn 
grandeur,  were  a  perfect  feast  of  soul  to  him.  He  was 
thrilled  and  exhilarated  by  them,  and  never  seemed  to 
weary  of  gazing  on  them  morning,  noon,  or  night. 
He  thought  that  everyone  else  ought  to  share  his  feel 
ings,  and  was  greatly  disappointed  if  his  companions 
showed  any  lack  of  enthusiasm.  When  he  was  sur 
rounded  by  the  great  mountains,  he  had  no  eyes  for 
anything  else ;  and  he  used  to  be  a  little  impatient  of 
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the  admiration  which  could  fix  itself  on  a  flower  or  a 
fern  under  the  very  shadow  of  a  gigantic  precipice  or 
a  snowy  peak.  He  had  a  great  command  of  descrip 
tive  poetry,  and  could  quote  long  pieces  '  from 
memory.  Perhaps  his  favourite  piece  was  Coleridge's 
"  Hymn  before  Sunrise  in  the  Vale  of  Chamouni " ; 
and  he  would  roll  it  out  with  splendid  emphasis  when 
standing  before  the  "  Monarch  of  Mountains."  The 
first  occasion  on  which  it  was  my  privilege  to  accom 
pany  him  was  in  1878,  when  he  was  still  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood.  Well  do  I  remember  the  pleasure  he 
took  in  the  trip,  and  his  efforts  to  make  others  share 
it.  He  was  getting  too  stout  for  serious  climbing,  but 
he  could  still  hold  his  own  at  walking  with  most 
younger  men.  He  could  make  his  way  on  foot  with 
out  fatigue  over  such  passes  as  the  Furka,  the  Grimsel, 
the  Scheidegg,  and  the  Yoch,  and  could  still  scale  the 
Rigi  without  the  aid  of  the  railway.  Specially 
pleasant  to  me  is  the  memory  of  a  quiet  Sunday  spent 
at  Miirren,  when  we  sat  together  on  the  mountain  side 
talking  of  sacred  things  and  looking  across  the  valley 
at  the  Jungfrau  and  her  sister  peaks,  while  the  still 
ness  was  only  broken  by  the  faint  voice  of  distant 
waterfalls,  and  the  peace  of  God  seemed  to  brood  over 
all  things.  The  last  time  I  was  with  him  in  Switzer 
land  was  twenty  years  later,  just  twelve  months  before 
his  death.  We  were  coming  home  from  the  North 
of  Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard  route.  We  spent  a 
night  at  Arona,  before  sailing  up  Lago  Maggiore,  a 
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second  night  at  Goshenen,  and  a  few  days  at  Seelis- 
berg  on  Lake  Lucerne.  It  was  all  familiar  ground  to 
him,  and  all  the  old  admiration  for  the  glorious 
scenery  was  revived.  But,  although  still  able  with 
frequent  rests  to  cover  a  considerable  distance  on 
the  level,  he  could  no  longer  walk  uphill;  and  the 
consciousness  of  failing  strength  depressed  him  some 
what,  and  cast  a  certain  pathetic  sadness  over  the 
whole  trip.  It  was  the  last  time  he  was  destined  to 
look  upon  the  mountains  he  loved  so  well. 

Occasionally,  instead  of  the  usual  Swiss  trip,  he 
would  pay  a  visit  to  Italy,  especially  in  later  years, 
when  he  had  sons  of  his  own  living  there ;  and  some 
times  he  would  content  himself  with  a  tour  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands.  A  gentleman  who  accompanied 
him  on  several  of  these  occasions  writes :  — 

"Well  do  I  remember  his  enjoyable  companionship. 
The  charm  of  his  company  was  that  he  was  so 
perfectly  natural,  with  no  side  about  him,  as 
they  would  say  now.  Although  an  intellectual 
giant  compared  with  the  rest  of  us,  he  never  put 
on  any  airs  of  superiority,  but  was  just  one  of 
us,  prepared  to  take  part  in  any  fun  that  was 
going  on.  He  greatly  enjoyed  calling  me  [an 
Australian]  R.  'C.,  which  stood  for  '  Returned 
Convict ' !  He  was  always  kind  and  considerate 
to  the  weaker  members  of  the  party,  carrying 
their  knapsacks,  or  helping  them  in  any  way  he 
could.  He  would  never  give  in  to  any  of  us  at 
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leap  frog,  or  hop,  step,  and  jump,  or  high  jump. 
He  would  always  be  on  top,  and  go  farthest." 

These  remarks  refer  principally  to  a  three  weeks' 
walking  tour  in  Scotland,  during  which  they  went  up 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  when,  as  my  informant  says, 
"  We  generally  walked  whilst  the  steamboat  passed 
through  the  locks,  and  often  made  the  hills  resound 
with  our  noise !"  To  the  same  friend  I  am  indebted 
for  the  following  incident.  They  happened  to  spend 
a  Sunday  in  the  city  of  Perth.  When  the  presence 
of  the  great  preacher  became  known,  on  the  Saturday, 
as  was  not  unnatural,  he  was  requisitioned  to  hold 
forth  next  day  in  the  Town  Hall.  The  only  serious 
difficulty  arose  out  of  the  question  of  clothes.  He 
only  had  his  tourist  suit  with  him,  and  it  was  by  no 
means  parsonic!  A  council  of  war  was  accordingly 
held  at  Mr.  Pullar's  house,  at  which  the  knotty  point 
was  debated.  Some  recommended  that  he  should 
borrow  a  black  coat — though  even  in  those  days  it 
was  not  every  coat  that  would  fit  him.  The  friend 
who  narrates  the  incident,  being  a  Colonial  and  less 
bound  by  prejudice,  held  a  different  opinion.  "  A 
pack  of  nonsense,"  said  he ;  "  be  yourself,  man !  " 
Whereto  the  great  preacher  replied,  after  due 
deliberation,  "  I  think  Charley  is  right."  Accordingly 
he  preached  next  day  in  his  light  suit  of  clothes,  to 
the  great  scandalisation,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  good 
Scotch  folk — a  still  further  proof,  if  such  had  been 
needed,  of  his  incorrigible  heterodoxy. 
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Another  anecdote  relating  to  clothes,  also  charac 
teristic,  I  owe  to  the  same  source.  It  was  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  Rome  with  Sir  Robert  Lush.  He 
wished  to  go  to  the  Easter  celebration  at  St.  Peter's, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  have  a  dress 
coat.  Unfortunately  he  had  not  one  with  him,  and 
he  had  no  inclination  to  get  one  specially  for  the 
occasion.  Always  resourceful,  he  pinned  up  the 
skirts  of  his  frock  coat  to  make  it  look  as  much  like 
a  dress  coat  as  possible,  and  in  that  original  garb 
gravely  presented  himself  at  St.  Peter's!  The  lynx- 
eyed  officials,  however,  were  not  to  be  so  easily 
deceived,  and,  with  what  shocked  feelings  we  can  well 
imagine,  turned  him  ignominiously  away.  He  was 
obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  hire  a  dress  coat 
as  expeditiously  as  possible  before  he  could  obtain 
admission. 

His  visits  to  Italy  he  always  greatly  enjoyed,  but 
not,  I  think,  so  much  as  he  did  the  Swiss  trips.  The 
climate  was  less  bracing,  and  the  scenery  did  not 
appeal  to  him  so  powerfully.  In  the  classical  remains, 
which  give  Italy  its  chief  attraction  for  many  people, 
he  felt  comparatively  little  interest.  He  used  to 
acknowledge  that  he  was  no  archaeologist,  and  he 
could  never  get  up  much  enthusiasm  for  "  mouldering 
walls  or  mildewed  pictures  "  simply  because  they  were 
old  and  historic.  "  Give  me,"  he  would  have  said,  "  a 
snowy  Alp  before  any  ruin  in  the  world."  I  fear  that 
for  this  reason  he  somewhat  underestimated  Rome, 
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and  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  took  more  pleasure 
in  the  view  of  the  Val  d'Arno  from  the  hills  round 
Florence  than  in  the  priceless  art  treasures  in  her 
famous  galleries.  He  was  the  opposite  of  a  virtuoso ; 
and  though  he  could  thoroughly  appreciate  a  splendid 
work  of  art  like  Angelo's  "  Moses,"  he  would  poke 
good-natured  fun  at  those  who  went  into  raptures 
over  every  dingy  "  Old  Master  "  and  every  preposter 
ous  bit  of  ruin !  A  true  child  of  nature,  he  craved  for 
the  fresh  air,  and  the  open  sky,  and  the  large  prospect 
of  sea  or  mountain ;  and  I  do  not  think  he  ever 
breathed  quite  freely  among  ruins  or  in  museums. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  natural  scenery  of  Italy  and  her 
splendid  modern  cathedrals  which  delighted  him 
most.  Milan  Cathedral,  with  its  extraordinary  rich 
ness  of  detail,  perhaps  impressed  him  as  much  as  any ; 
and  I  remember,  when  standing  with  him  once  on 
its  roof,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which  he  seemed  to  admire 
most,  the  great  building  itself  or  the  glorious 
panorama  of  plain  and  mountain  to  north  and  south. 
On  his  last  visit  to  Italy,  in  1898,  one  of  his  chief 
pleasures  was  to  sit  on  the  balcony  of  his  son's  house 
in  Turin  and  look  across  to  the  vast  sweep  of  snow 
capped  mountains,  especially  when  the  rising  or  the 
setting  sun  was  touching  them  into  rosy  glory. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  The  year  1865 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  formation  of  the 
London  Baptist  Association,  which  has  done  so  much 
to  consolidate  and  extend  the  Baptist  denomination 
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in  the  metropolis.  There  had  previously  been  an  old 
association  of  Churches  in  London,  which  for  many 
years  had  done  some  good ;  but  it  had  died  out 
"  through  sheer  inanition — killed  because  at  length  it 
ceased  to  find  anything  to  do."  This  state  of  things 
was  felt  to  be  far  from  creditable  to  the  Baptists  of 
London ;  and  the  matter  was  discussed  at  the  spring 
assembly  of  the  Union  in  1864,  although  nothing 
practical  seems  to  have  been  done.  The  time,  how 
ever,  was  ripe  for  some  new  departure.  There  were 
three  outstanding  men  who  represented  the 
denomination  in  London — Brock,  Landels,  and  Spur- 
geon.  For  any  united  movement  their  cordial  co 
operation  was  essential ;  and  this  was  now  for  the  first 
time  becoming  practicable.  Without  them  sectional 
organisations  might  have  been  formed,  but  a  general 
association  would  have  been  impossible.  Any 
scheme  which  they  unitedly  supported  was  almost 
certain  to  succeed.  Happily  for  the  future  of  the  new 
association  it  was  these  three  who  presided  at  its 
inception,  and  who  for  many  years  continued 
to  be  its  life  and  soul.  Prompted,  I  believe, 
by  a  paper  read  at  Bradford,  in  October,  1865,  by  the 
Rev.  James  Mursell,  on  "Our  Associations,"  they 
issued  a  circular  to  the  Baptist  ministers  in  and 
around  London,  inviting  them  to  a  preliminary  con 
ference  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  on  November 
loth.  The  response  was  most  gratifying,  and  assured 
the  immediate  success  of  the  new  venture.  The  con- 
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ference  included  three  meetings.  There  was  first  a 
meeting  of  ministers  only,  at  which  about  eighty  were 
present,  for  discussion  and  adoption  of  the  articles 
of  association.  There  was  next  a  meeting  of 
ministers  and  deacons  (of  whom  there  were  from  300 
to  400  present)  for  adoption  and  further  dis 
cussion  of  these  articles.  And  there  was  lastly  a  most 
inspiring  meeting  of  Church  members  for  public 
prayer.  The  basis  of  the  association  was  as 
broad  as  it  could  well  be,  as  indeed  was  essential 
when  it  embraced  men  of  such  widely  divergent 
views.  "  It  did  not  rest  on  the  technicalities  of  a 
creed,  but  simply  on  the  wide  basis  of  evangelical 
sentiment " — a  result  in  which,  I  think,  we  may  trace 
the  predominant  influence  of  the  minister  of  Regent's 
Park. 

Having  begun  so  auspiciously,  the  association  at 
once  proceeded  to  justify  its  existence  by  engaging  in 
much-needed  practical  work.  It  seriously  set  itself  to 
the  task  of  Church  extension,  and  year  after  year  a 
new  place  of  worship  sprang  up  in  some  populous 
suburb.  The  denomination  in  London  entered  upon 
a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  began  to  advance  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Only  fifteen  months  later  I  find 
it  stated :  "  In  the  metropolis,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Revs.  W.  Brodk,  W.  Landels,  and  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  Baptists  are  extending  on  the  right  hand 
and  on  the  left,  the  London  association  earnestly 
setting  about  the  much  needed  work  of  building  new 
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chapels  and  collecting  new  congregations  in  districts 
hitherto  destitute  of  Baptists."  Brock  was  the  first 
president,  Landels  the  second,  and  Spurgeon  the 
third ;  and  all  three  continued,  in  connection  with  the 
association,  to  render  splendid  service  to  the  denomin 
ation.  Referring  to  their  united  labours,  the  Rev.  W. 
Brock  of  Hampstead  says  : 

"  If  Mr.  Spurgeon  represented  the  progressive  ele 
ment  in  the  triumvirate,  and  my  father  the  con 
servative,  Dr.  Landels  added  another,  equally 
essential,  the  critical ;  and  he  administered  his 
counsels  and  corrections  impartially.  But  those 
were  great  days  for  London  Baptists,  when  on 
public  occasions  three  such  men  stood  side  by 
side  to  testify  to  the  grace  of  the  Lord  whom 
they  loved  so  well,  or  bent  the  knee  together  in 
prayer  for  the  Church  and  for  the  world.  There 
was  little  chance  for  any  Down  Grade  contro 
versy  while  they  marched  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
leading  onward  the  armies  of  our  Israel." 

In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  a  ministerial 
"  Fraternal,"  embracing  the  ministers  of  the  North- 
West  of  London,  for  an  account  of  which  I  am  again 
indebted  to  Mr.  Brock  :  — 

"  Dr.  Landels  was  the  leading  spirit  in  a  very  lively 
Fraternal,  the  members  of  which  met  at  a 
monthly  breakfast  in  each  others'  houses;  and 
the  discussions  which  followed  owed  much  of 
their  flavour  to  his  keen  and  kindly  criticisms. 
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He  had  no  mercy  for  anything  that  savoured  of 
pretence  or  exaggeration.  He  was  always  ready 
for  attack  on  signs  of  a  narrow  theology.  One  of 
his  chief  weapons  was  friendly  ridicule  and  sar 
casm.  But  there  was  no  poison  on  the  points  of 
his  sharpest  arrows ;  and  every  honest  and 
strenuous  man  was  sure  of  his  encouragement. 
With  younger  men,  such  as  we  all  were,  I  think 
he  was  always  most  at  his  ease.  There  was  an 
entire  absence  of  the  restrained  and  even 
militant  attitude  which  might  be  observed  in  his 
relations  with  elder  brethren.  Sometimes,  when 
our  conference  merged,  on  a  spring  or  summer 
morning,  into  a  ramble  on  Hampstead  Heath,  he 
would  let  himself  go,  like  the  youngest,  with  an 
abandon  of  enjoyment  delightful  to  witness." 

Speaking  of  this  same  meeting,  Dr.  Clifford  says 
(in  the  Freeman  for  July  2 1  st,  1 899)  : 

"  Dr.  Landels  was  the  chief  of  the  '  Frat./  and  in  it 
I  came  to  know  the  man  '  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived,'  by  what  forces  his  nature  had  been 
moulded,  and  what  were  the  principal  '  notes  J  of 
his  character.  One  of  our  primary  occupations 
in  those  gatherings  was  to  report  the  texts  and 
supply  the  outlines  of  the  sermons  preached  on 
the  previous  Sunday,  and  then  seize  on  the  most 
controversial  topic  for  discussion.  In  this  Dr. 
Landels  was  always  at  home.  He  was  an  un 
sparing  critic  of  books,  sermons,  and  men.  I 
remember  telling  him  I  was  prepared  to  be 
'  scalped '  by  him  at  any  time ;  it  was  such  a 
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delight  to  see  the  clean  and  effective  way  in 
which  the  entire  covering  was  removed,  and  the 
subsidiary  support  left  bare  as  a  billiard  ball !  " 

In  1866  the  subject  of  poorly  paid  ministers  was 
seriously  occupying  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
denominational  leaders.  In  May  a  circular,  signed  by 
the  Revs.  J.  Aldis  and  J.  Angus,  was  sent  to  a  number 
of  ministers,  suggesting  that  every  minister  whose 
ministerial  income  was  above  £150  a  year  should  con 
tribute  10  per  cent,  of  the  excess  to  augment  the 
salaries  of  poorer  brethren.  This  called  forth  a  letter 
from  Landels,  in  which,  while  severely  criticising  the 
suggestion  and  pointing  out  its  unfairness  and  im 
practicability,  he  offered,  if  nineteen  other  ministers 
would  do  the  same,  to  devote  £20  or  £25  per  annum 
to  help  devoted  and  efficient  men  who  really  needed 
it.  The  challenge  did  not  meet  with  a  single 
response.  In  the  same  letter  he  attributes  the  inade 
quacy  of  ministers'  salaries  largely  to  a  glut  in  the 
ministerial  market,  caused  by  the  ease  with  which 
men  get  into  the  colleges  and  so  into  the  ministry. 

"  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  I  believe,  to 
close  some  of  our  colleges,  and  do  away  entirely 
with  our  gratuitous  system.  Were  men  left  to 
make  their  own  way  through  their  college  course, 
as  among  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  our 
ministers  would  either  be  drawn  from  the  better 
educated  classes,  or  the  difficulties  which  faced 
them  at  the  outset  would  be  a  guarantee  for  their 
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possessing  the  earnestness,  and  energy,  and 
talents  by  which  those  difficulties  had  been  over 
come.  And  though  there  might  be  some  few 
suitable  men  who  could  not  enter  if  they  did  not 
receive  pecuniary  help,  these  might  be  safely  left 
to  the  Churches  or  to  wealthy  individual  mem 
bers." 

He  proposed  among  other  things, 

"  That  a  ministerial  board,  or  other  representative 
body,  be  appointed  for  the  various  associations, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  examine  all  who 
apply  for  admission  to  our  colleges,  and  all  candi 
dates  for  the  ministry,  in  their  respective  districts, 
and  without  whose  sanction  no  student  shall  b? 
admitted,  no  ministerial  candidate  recognised," 

He  maintained  that  without  some  such  restric 
tion  any  attempt  to  relieve  the  evil  complained  of 
would  in  the  end  only  aggravate  it.  The  views  here 
put  forward  possess  considerable  interest  in  view  of 
recent  action  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  appointing  a 
Ministerial  Recognition  Committee,  with  local  sub 
committees  in  the  various  associations. 

On  March  iQth,  1867,  he  spoke  at  the  anniversary 
supper  of  the  Pastors'  College,  and  took  the  oppor 
tunity  of  saying  a  good  word  for  the  class  of  work 
the  college  was  doing.  "  He  was  not  quite  sure 
whether  they  had  not  enough  of  men  who  had  the 
ability  requisite  to  give  well-rounded  sermons,  which 
were  perhaps  too  round  to  have  much  edge  in  them." 
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On  April  3Oth  he  preached  the  annual  sermon  in  con 
nection  with  the  Sunday  School  Union,  in  the  Poultry 
Chapel,  on  "  Be  not  weary  in  well-doing." 

It  was  during  this  year  (on  June  26th)  that  the 
Columbian  University,  Washington,  bestowed  upon 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  This 
was  no  small  honour,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
never  visited  America,  and  was  only  known  there 
through  his  books  and  his  fame  as  a  preacher.  He 
felt  no  hesitation  in  accepting  and  using  the  degree, 
and  was  known  henceforth  as  "  Dr.  Landels." 

About  this  time  a  characteristic  incident  occurred. 
He  was  always  the  soul  of  punctuality,  and  never 
allowed  anything  but  absolute  necessity  to  prevent 
him  from  keeping  an  engagement.  On  the  occasion 
in  question  he  had  to  lecture  at  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  On  account  of  some  delay  en  route  the  train 
arrived  after  the  last  boat  had  gone.  Rather  than 
disappoint  his  audience,  he  hired  a  boatman  to  row 
him  across  in  the  dark,  and  was  thus  able  to  fulfil  his 
engagement ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONFLICTS    AND    CONTROVERSIES. 

IN  the  early  summer  of  1867  Landels  was  prostrated 
by  the  one  severe  illness  of  his  life.  He  was  seized 
with  a  malignant  form  of  gastric  fever,  and  for  some 
time  his  life  was  despaired  of.  While  he  lay  between 
life  and  death  the  London  Baptist  Association  held 
its  quarterly  meeting.  Special  prayer  was  offered  up 
on  his  behalf,  and  a  vote  of  condolence  with  Mrs. 
Landels  was  passed  in  silence,  the  brethren  standing. 
The  doctors  looked  upon  his  case  as  hopeless.  When 
they  could  do  no  more  for  him,  as  a  last  resort  a 
homoeopathic  physician  was  called  in.  From  that 
moment  he  began  to  mend.  He  always,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  ascribed  his  recovery  to  the  homoeopathic 
treatment,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  remained  a 
confirmed  homceopathist.  This  illness  only  drew 
pastor  and  people  more  closely  together.  In  a  note  in 
an  old  Regent's  Park  magazine  for  October  I  find  it 
stated,  "  As  we  contemplated  the  possibility  of  our 
pastor  being  called  home,  our  hearts  were  drawn  out 
in  stronger  love  towards  him,  and  we  learned  how 
very  dear  he  was  to  his  people.  The  prayer  of 
earnest  faith  was  offered  in  his  behalf,  and  as  a 
Church  we  came  to  the  mercy  seat,  pleading  for  one 
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who  had  so  long  guided  and  directed  our  way."  This 
prayer  was  mercifully  answered,  and  after  four 
months'  absence  he  was  again  able  to  occupy  his  own 
pulpit  on  October  6th,  taking  as  his  text,  "  I  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  The 
affection  and  sympathy  of  the  people  found  practical 
embodiment  in  a  testimonial,  which  was  presented  to 
him  in  the  following  February,  as  a  sort  of  thank- 
offering  for  his  restoration  to  health.  It  consisted  of 
two  morocco  cases,  one  containing  a  handsome  silver 
teapot  with  a  suitable  inscription,  and  the  other 
a  dozen  silver  spoons,  and  also  of  a  purse  con 
taining  two  hundred  guineas,  the  whole  being  the 
result  of  a  subscription  raised  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Church  and  congregation.  A  very  warm  expression 
of  feeling,  we  are  told,  was  manifested  on  the  occa 
sion,  and  it  was  stated,  on  behalf  of  the  ladies  who 
had  collected  the  amount,  that  they  had  met  with  a 
universal  expression  of  opinion  that  no  testimonial 
could  adequately  represent  the  esteem  in  which  the 
pastor  was  held.  In  acknowledging  the  gift,  Landels 
referred  in  a  feeling  manner  to  the  comfort  he  had 
derived  from  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  the  Church 
during  his  illness. 

The  enforced  abstention  for  so  many  months  from 
all  mental  labour  and  from  the  strain  of  public  work 
was  in  some  respects  most  beneficial.  He  returned 
to  his  work  mentally  reinvigorated ;  and  for  some 
time  he  was  able,  as  I  have  heard  him  say  himself, 
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to  compose  sermons  with  extraordinary  ease  and 
rapidity.  But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  drawn 
once  more  into  the  full  rush  of  work.  Among  other 
public  engagements  I  find  that  on  May  24th,  1868,  in 
St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Norwich,  before  a  very  large 
audience,  he  preached  the  anniversary  sermon  in 
connection  with  the  united  anniversary  services  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Auxiliary  of  the  Baptist  and 
London  Missionary  Societies,  on  the  text,  "  The  God 
that  answereth  by  fire,  let  him  be  God"  On  June  ist 
he  was  present  and  spoke  at  the  great  meeting  for 
laying  the  foundation  stones  of  the  two  testimonial 
houses  in  connection  with  the  Stockwell  Orphanage, 
the  cost  of  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  Baptist 
Churches  as  a  token  of  regard  for  Mr.  Spurgeon.  At 
the  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Union,  held  at  Bristol 
in  October,  he  read  a  paper  on  "  Ministerial 
Failures."  Although  dealing  with  so  delicate  a  sub 
ject  (which,  let  me  say,  was  not  of  his  own  choosing), 
and  containing  as  usual  some  very  plain  speaking,  the 
paper  met  with  a  hearty  reception,  one  speaker  re 
marking  that  he  trusted  that  when  the  brethren  had 
it  in  their  hands  it  would  "  in  their  devoutest  souls, 
their  quietest  and  most  retiring  moments,  become  a 
subject  of  very  serious  and  most  anxious  study." 
Among  other  things,  the  writer  insisted  strongly  on 
the  evils  of  indolence,  and  emphatically  declared  that 
only  by  sweat  of  brain  and  heart  could  sermons  be 
produced  able  to  move  men  towards  God  and  heaven. 
According  to  a  contemporary  report :  — 
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"  The  paper  was  greatly  to  the  point,  and  must  be 
productive  of  good.  For  so  important  and  deli 
cate  a  task  Dr.  Landels  is  specially  fitted. 
While  he  has  his  own  special  gifts,  he  also  has 
the  power  and  disposition  to  fully  appreciate  the 
gifts  of  others.  There  is  no  man  amongst  us 
who  can  more  generously  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  things  besides  a  man's 
personal  character  and  abilities  which  enter 
largely  into  the  question  of  his  success  or  failure. 
Himself  a  most  successful  preacher,  he  cherishes 
an  intense  and  almost  chivalrous  sympathy  with 
non-successful  men.  One  thing  was  certain 
beforehand,  that  there  would  be  nothing 
ungenerous  or  unbrotherly  in  the  paper." 

These  sentences  so  faithfully  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  paper,  and  are  so  true  a  description  of  the  man 
himself,  that  I  venture  to  reproduce  them  here. 

During  this  year  (1868)  Landels  was  president  of 
the  London  Baptist  Association.  The  most  enduring 
monument  of  his  presidency  is  the  Downs  Chapel, 
Clapton,  which  was  built  under  his  auspices,  the  asso 
ciation  contributing  £1,500  towards  the  cost.  In 
laying  the  foundation  stone  on  November  3rd  he  deli 
vered  an  address,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  position 
and  the  duties  of  Baptists,  on  lines  which  some  years 
later  he  developed  more  fully  in  his  address  from  the 
chair  of  the  Baptist  Union.  "  Our  great  distinctive 
principle/'  he  said,  "  is  that  every  act  in  religion  must 
be  voluntary  and  personal.  It  is  worthless  if  per- 
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formed  on  compulsion ;  it  is  equally  worthless  if  per 
formed  by  proxy."  He  also  emphasised  the  fact  that 
Baptists  attach  comparatively  little  importance  to 
what  are  called  standards  of  belief ;  with  them  pos 
session  of  spiritual  life  qualifies  for  membership. 
"  Not  that  we  value  doctrine  less  but  life  more,  and 
believe  the  signature  less  valuable,  even  as  a  safe 
guard  of  orthodoxy,  than  a  living  soul  brought  into 
Contact  with  God's  own  word." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  became  involved 
in  a  somewhat  heated  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  proposed  "  Sustentation  Fund "  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  The  matter  had  been  discussed  at  length  at 
the  Union  meetings  at  Bristol  in  October.  The 
Freeman,  returning  to  the  subject  some  weeks  later, 
animadverted  on  a  remark  made  by  Landels  on  that 
occasion.  This  led  him  to  write  a  long  letter,  in 
which  he  denned  his  views  and  threw  out  some 
practical  suggestions :  — 

"  The  grand  difficulty  of  establishing  such  a  fund  as 
has  been  proposed  is  the  non-existence  of  any 
bar  to  entrance  into  the  ministry,  or  of  any  recog 
nised  standard  of  qualification.  So  long  as  that 
is  the  case,  and  any  man  may  become  a  minister 
who  can  get  any  number  of  people,  however 
small,  to  have  him  for  their  pastor,  the  foundation 
of  such  a  fund  as  is  proposed  seems  to  me  utterly 
impracticable. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  in  order  to  a 
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workable  sustentation  fund  is  to  adopt  some 
scheme  by  which  admission  to  the  ministry  shall 
be  brought  under  denominational  control. 

If  as  Baptists  we  are  prepared  to  adopt  some 
such  system  as  [the  Methodists  or  the  Free 
Church]  have,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  originate 
a  sustentation  fund  somewhat  resembling  theirs. 
If  we  are  not,  it  will  puzzle  the  wisest  among  us 
to  say  how  we  can  form  any  fund  for  helping 
ministers,  which  shall  not  be  discretionary  and 
eleemosynary  in  its  application ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
fund  distributed  by  the  donors  among  those 
whom  they  shall  consider  worthy  recipients." 
He  further  suggested : 

"  That  a  central  committee  should  be  appointed 
say,  by  the  Union,  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  committees  of  local  associations  in  dis 
tributing  the  fund,  the  approval  of  both  the 
central  and  local  committee  being  necessary  to 
secure  admission  to  its  benefits.  Some  such 
arrangement  as  this  must  be  the  basis  of  what 
ever  fund  is  formed.  And  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  if  such  an  arrangement  could  be  decided  on 
quickly  contributions  would  soon  flow  in,  and 
something  be  done  to  redeem  the  time,  which 
has  already  been  so  much  wasted  in  talk/' 

This  letter  gave  rise  to  a  very  lively  correspond 
ence,  in  the  course  of  which  some  pretty  hard  blows 
were  given  and  received.  One  amusing  incident 
deserves  special  mention.  An  anonymous  writer 
objected  to  the  proposal  to  restrict  the  entrance  into 
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the  ministry,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have  shut 
out  such  men  as  Carey,  Fuller,  Spurgeon,  not  to  men 
tion  one,  now  a  leading  London  minister,  who  twenty 
or  thirty  years  before  in  a  fishing  village  in  Scotland 
gained  a  living  by  driving  a  fish-cart !  Of  course,  it 
was  an  open  secret  for  whom  this  not  too  good- 
natured  sneer  was  meant.  But  Landels,  instead  of 
getting  angry  over  it,  replied,  with  a  delightful 
assumption  of  ignorance,  that  he  thought  the  name  of 
that  minister  ought  to  be  made  public,  for  he  must 
surely  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  gifts  and  graces  to 
have  so  completely  overcome  such  exceptional 
difficulties ! 

However,  the  controversy,  though  rather  heated 
while  it  lasted,  helped  to  clear  the  air,  and  seems  to 
have  resulted  in  a  general  agreement  on  the  main 
point  at  issue.  For  at  the  Union  meetings  in  the  fol 
lowing  April  Landels  seconded  a  resolution  which  had 
been  moved  by  one  with  whom  in  the  course  of  the 
controversy  he  had  come  into  sharpest  conflict,  that 
"  the  whole  matter  relating  to  a  sustentation  fund  be 
undertaken  by  an  independent  board."  And  thus,  as 
in  the  story  books,  all  ended  happily. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  in  Exeter  Hall,  on  April  2gth,  1869,  Landels 
delivered  one  of  his  great  speeches — a  speech  which 
not  only  created  a  sensation  at  the  time,  but  was  pro 
ductive  of  far-reaching  practical  results.  A  contem 
porary  report  in  the  Freeman  says  :  — 
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"  We  shall  be  guilty  of  no  invidious  comparison  when 
we  say  that  the  speech  of  the  meeting  was  the 
truly  masterful  address  of  Dr.  Landels.  The 
address  will  doubtless  provoke  discussion  as  well 
as  excite  attention,  and  in  some  quarters  the 
wisdom  or  the  expediency  of  some  of  its  state 
ments  may  be  questioned  ;  but  all  who  heard  it 
and  all  who  read  it  will  feel  that  Dr.  Landels  has 
set  forth  a  high  standard  of  missionary  heroism, 
the  prayerful  contemplation  of  which  by  the 
Churches  of  the  country  will  be  productive  of 
good" 

The  speaker  took  as  his  text  a  paper  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  officers  of  the  Baptist  Mission 
ary  Society,  and  read  by  Dr.  Underbill  at  Bristol  in 
the  preceding  October,  in  which  it  was  advocated  that 
a  class  of  unmarried  missionaries  for  pioneer  work 
should  be  encouraged.  But  he  went  considerably 
farther  than  the  paper  had  done.  He  protested 
against  newly  accepted  missionaries  marrying  before 
they  went  out  to  their  respective  fields,  or  had  proved 
their  fitness  for  the  work ;  and  he  advocated  "  That, 
room  being  provided  for  all  necessary  exceptions,  a 
period  of  probation  sufficient  to  test  fitness  for  work 
and  for  climate  shall  precede  the  marriage  of  those 
whom  we  send  out."  In  this  suggestion,  bold  and 
novel  as  it  was,  he  carried  the  denominational  leaders 
with  him.  Mr.  Spurgeon,  speaking  at  the  Young 
Men's  Missionary  Association  on  the  following  even 
ing,  said  "that  after  preaching  he  went  to  Exeter 
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Hall  and  heard  the  conclusion  of  his  dear  brother's 
wonderful  speech.  If  Dr.  Landels  said  anything  that 
was  strong,  and  new,  and  radical,  it  might  be  ac 
counted  for  by  his  intense  feeling.  He  believed  in 
what  he  had  said,  and  would  assist  him  to  agitate  to 
carry  out  his  suggestions.  On  June  nth  following,  a 
meeting  of  ministers  and  business  men  was  held  at 
Dr.  Brock's  house,  at  which  resolutions  in  harmony 
with  Landels'  proposals  were  passed,  viz. :  — 

"  (i)  That  young  men  sent  out  as  missionaries  should 
go  forth  unmarried,  and  should  remain  so  for  two 
years  at  least,  until  their  suitableness  for  the 
climate  and  the  work  has  been  fully  proved  " ; 
and  (2)  "  That  an  agency  less  costly  and  more 
mobile  than  the  present  should  be  employed." 

These  resolutions  were  afterwards  heartily 
adopted  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  the  speech  created  a 
great  amount  of  opposition  and  some  bitterness  ;  and, 
neither  for  the  first  nor  the  last  time,  the  speaker  was 
subjected  to  much  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  Cer 
tain  missionaries,  it  seems,  were  hurt  by  what  had 
been  said,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  suggestion 
of  any  change  was  a  reflection  on  them  personally. 
They  found  plenty  of  self-elected  champions.  Letter 
after  letter  appeared  in  the  Freeman,  the  Noncon 
formist,  and  other  papers,  hotly  attacking  the  speech 
as  containing  unfair  aspersions  on  missionary 
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brethren,  and  being  likely  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  society.  Such  attacks  of  course 
arose  out  of  a  misunderstanding,  and  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  misplaced.  The  missionaries 
never  had  a  more  generous  friend  or  a 
stauncher  champion  than  he  who  was  now  accused  of 
betraying  them,  and  it  was  as  much  in  their  interests 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  society  that  the  new  pro 
posals  were  made.  These  attacks  led  Landels  in  self- 
defence  to  reply  in  several  lengthy  letters,  in  which 
he  explained  and  defended  the  new  proposals,  and  in 
the  course  of  which  some  sharp  passages  of  arms  took 
place.  As  the  controversy  waxed  hot,  one  young 
minister  made  himself  conspicuous  by  the  excessive 
vehemence  with  which  he  denounced  the  speech.  In 
doing  so,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to  refer  in  very 
bitter  terms  to  the  address  on  "  Ministerial  Failures," 
delivered  by  Landels  twelve  months  before.  His 
shortness  of  memory  laid  him  open  to  a  very  neat  and 
crushing  retort.  Landels  wrote  in  reply : 

"  Happily  my  accuser  has  been  answered  by  anticipa 
tion  by  one  whose  competency  he  will  not  be  dis 
posed  to  question.  It  is  in  my  recollection  that 
after  the  address  was  read  at  Bristol,  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  for  it  had  been  moved  and  seconded, 
there  rose  spontaneously  one  who  called  himself 
a  '  young  minister,'  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
Dr.  Landels  for  his  paper.  No  dislike  or  dis 
approval  was  hinted  at.  The  expression  of  grati- 
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tude  was  followed  by  sundry  remarks  in  a  simi 
lar  strain.  And  it  is  in  my  recollection,  more 
over,  that  that  young  man  was  none  other  than 
the  Rev. "  [the  writer  of  the  abusive  letter !] 

For  a  time  the  excitement  grew  more  and  more, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  opposition  might  assume  for 
midable  proportions.  But  gradually  it  died  down, 
and  public  opinion  came  round  to  the  common-sense 
view  of  the  matter.  The  Churches  generally  were 
favourable  to  the  new  departure,  and  the  feeling  grew 
that  Landels  had  been  misrepresented  and  unfairly 
assailed.  In  answer  to  an  assertion  that  his  words 
"  had  cut  to  the  heart  every  true  missionary,"  he  was 
able  to  write : 

"  Missionaries  at  home  concur  with  my  views,  and 
make  no  complaint  of  my  speech.  Missionaries 
abroad  have  written  to  thank  me  for  it.  Some 
have  expressed  their  belief  that  India  will  never 
be  evangelised  by  any  other  means  than  those  we 
recommend." 

The  more  irreconcilable  opponents  of  the  new 
order  got  up  a  memorial  protesting  against  the  reso 
lutions,  and  presented  it  to  the  committee  of  the 
Missionary  Society  during  the  autumnal  meetings  at 
Leicester ;  but  the  committee  firmly,  if  courteously, 
snubbed  the  memorialists,  and  went  on  its  way.  At 
the  same  meeting,  in  order  to  remove  any  possible 
soreness  from  the  minds  of  missionaries,  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  Landels  and  seconded  by  a  minister 
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who  had  taken  a  foremost  part  in  the  attacks  made  on 
him,  expressing  the  committee's  unabated  confidence 
in  the  agents  of  the  society  abroad  and  its  admiration 
for  their  self-denying  labours,  and  assuring  them  that 
the  resolutions  adopted  were  not  designed  to  reflect  in 
the  slightest  degree  on  their  character  and  work. 
Here  the  matter  seems  to  have  ended,  and  the  new 
order  of  things  was  quietly  inaugurated  without 
further  opposition. 

Very  appropriately  at  the  spring  anniversaries  in 
the  following  April  Landels  preached  the  annual 
sermon  to  young  men,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society,  on  "  The  Heroic  Element  in 
Missions." 

About  this  time  the  Church  at  Regent's  Park  was 
threatened  with  serious  internal  trouble,  and  was 
only  saved  from  it  by  the  prompt  and  energetic  action 
of  the  minister.  A  small  group  of  young  men,  more 
distinguished  for  evangelistic  fervour  than  for  dis 
cretion,  got  into  their  heads  that  their  pastor  was  not 
orthodox.  The  immediate  cause  of  this  was,  I 
believe,  a  series  of  sermons  preached  by  him  on  the 
Fatherhood  of  God.  For  a  time  the  discontent  sim 
mered  beneath  the  surface,  and  began  to  take  the 
form  of  an  organised  plot  to  undermine  Landels' 
influence  in  the  Church.  At  last  it  found  public  ex 
pression.  The  ringleader  of  the  malcontents  read  a 
paper  at  a  young  men's  meeting,  in  which  he  openly 
denounced  the  pastor  as  a  heretic.  Landels  heard  of 
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it,  and  saw  that  decisive  action  must  at  once  be  taken 
if  his  position  in  the  Church  was  not  to  be  seriously 
imperilled.  Accordingly  he  convened  a  special  meet 
ing  of  the  young  men,  and  called  upon  the  culprit  to 
repeat  in  his  presence  what  he  had  said  behind  his 
back.  One  who  was  present  at  the  meeting  tells  me 
how,  while  this  gentleman  was  speaking,  Landels  sat 
and  listened  without  taking  any  notes.  After  a  time 
he  began  to  fidget  in  his  seat ;  then  got  up  and  sat 
on  the  edge  of  the  table;  and  at  last,  when  the 
indictment  was  finished  he  rose  with  flashing  eyes, 
red  hot  with  indignation,  and  inflicted  a  fearful 
trouncing  on  the  unfortunate  youth.  He  took  up  his 
arguments  one  by  one,  and,  in  the  picturesque  lan 
guage  of  my  informant,  tore  them  to  shreds,  threw 
them  down,  and  trampled  on  them.  The  poor  young 
fellow  was  fairly  cowed,  and  those  who  had  ventured 
to  support  him  looked  very  small.  The  conspiracy 
was  nipped  in  the  bud,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  the 
pastor's  heterodoxy.  One  or  two  of  the  young  men 
shortly  afterwards  began,  while  still  in  membership 
at  Regent's  Park,  to  hold  a  separate  communion  ser 
vice  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  as  they  persisted  in 
this  action  after  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
Church,  their  names  were  removed  from  the  Church 
roll  in  May,  1869. 

On  Sunday  evening,  February  5th,  1871,  Landels 
preached  on  the  distress  in  Paris.  The  city  had 
newly  capitulated,  and  the  German  army  of  occupa- 
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tion  was  quite  unable  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
fearful  destitution  which  prevailed.  The  preacher 
appealed  earnestly  to  the  people  to  help  the  great 
sister  city  in  her  need.  His  subject  was  the  Saviour 
weeping  over  Jerusalem.  He  drew  practical  lessons 
from  the  war,  and  saw  in  it  a  warning  to  other  nations. 
"  It  would  ill  become  London,"  he  said,  "  which  har 
bours  so  much  iniquity — it  would  be  little  better  than 
a  presage  of  doom  for  her — to  look  superciliously  and 
censoriously  on  her  fallen  sister  in  the  day  of  her 
distress."  Although  the  collection  had  not  been  pre 
viously  arranged,  the  contributions  amounted  to  £50. 
On  June  28th  he  delivered  the  annual  address  to  the 
students  at  Rawdon  College,  Leeds,  on  2  Corinth 
ians  v.  1 8-2 1.  "  The  theme  " — so  I  find  it  placed  on 
record — "  was  treated  with  his  characteristic  elabor 
ateness,  perspicuity,  and  power,  and  the  discourse  pro 
duced  a  great  impression." 

On  March  iQth,  1872,  a  conference  of  Evangelical 
Nonconformists,  on  the  subject  of  Rural  Churches, 
was  held  in  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel.  The  object  of 
the  conference  was  to  seek  by  mutual  arrangement 
to  prevent  overlapping  and  multiplication  of  weak 
Churches.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  Dr. 
Stoughton  described  the  Baptist  position  as  a  pyra 
mid  on  its  apex,  and  said  that  he  never  could  see  the 
need  for  two  Independent  denominations.  These  ill- 
advised  remarks  were  taken  up  by  the  Baptists 
present  as  a  challenge — as  indeed  they  could  not  fail 
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to  be — and  it  became  imperative  that  some  reply 
should  be  made  from  the  Baptist  side.  Accordingly 
Landels,  after  remarking  that  the  last  speaker  did  not 
understand  the  Baptist  position,  proceeded, 

"  We  think  that  that  which  distinguishes  us  from 
Congregationalists  is  a  far  more  important  thing 
than  that  which  divides  Congregationalists  from 
Presbyterians  and  Methodists.  We  differ  from 
you  on  a  principle  which  we  hold  to  be  of  vital 
importance,  and  the  great  antagonistic  principle 
to  all  Popish  and  sacramentarian  error."  [Here 
Dr.  Stoughton  interposed :  "  It  is  my  principle 
too."]  "  Excuse  me,  but  you  don't  carry  it  out. 
I  could  not  administer  baptism  to  an  unconscious 
child.  Dr.  Stoughton  can  administer  baptism  to 
adult  believers.  Perhaps  his  charity  goes  farther 
than  mine.  So  long  as  men  hold  Baptist 
principles  they  will  desire  to  bear  testimony  to 
what  they  believe  to  be  the  truth ;  and  to  that 
end  they  may  be  expected  to  seek  representation 
in  every  district  into  which  they  can  enter." 

He  put  this  difficulty  before  them,  he  said,  as  it 
must  be  faced  in  considering  the  object  they  had  in 
view.  Dr.  Brock,  who  spoke  subsequently,  expressed 
his  thorough  concurrence  in  what  his  friend  had  said. 
These  remarks  brought  down  on  the  speaker  the 
wrath  of  the  English  Independent.  It  became  quite 
lachrymose  over  the  delinquencies  of  the  offending 
brother.  "  It  is  with  inexpressible  sorrow,"  it  re- 
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marked,  "  we  hear  from  a  man  of  culture  such  narrow 
and  sectarian  sentiments."  And  it  most  unfairly  mis 
represented  his  position,  by  declaring  that  "  an  ex 
ternal  rite  is  elevated  into  a  sacrament  of  vital 
importance."  In  reply  he  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
vindicates  his  remarks,  and  shows  that  instead  of 
Baptists  unduly  elevating  an  external  rite,  they,  in 
order  to  avoid  its  undue  elevation,  refuse  to  adminis 
ter  baptism  when  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  it 
in  the  recipient. 

Landels  was  now  becoming  the  recognised 
champion  of  the  Baptists,  and  at  the  spring  meetings 
of  the  Union  in  1873  he  was  asked  to  speak  at  the 
annual  soiree  on  "  Our  Position  and  Prospects."  He 
delivered  a  bold  and  vigorous  speech,  foreshadowing 
his  address  three  years  later  from  the  chair  of  the 
Union. 

When  the  Union  met  at  Nottingham  in  the  autumn 
he  delivered  another  of  his  great  speeches — in  some 
respects  the  greatest  and  most  successful  of  them 
all.  The  subject  was  "  Ritualism  "  ;  and  in  order  to 
disarm  criticism  he  discarded  the  clerical  collar  and 
waistcoat,  and  came  to  the  meetings  in  an  ordinary 
black  tie.  The  speech  was  delivered  at  the  great 
public  meeting  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  Octo 
ber  1 5th,  and  it  aroused  extraordinary  enthusiasm. 
When  the  speaker  at  length  sat  down,  after  a  perora 
tion  which  rang  forth  like  a  clarion  call  to  battle  and 
a  presage  of  speedy  victory,  there  was  a  tremendous 
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outburst   of   cheering   which  was   again   and   again 
renewed.     The  Freeman  said  of  it : 

"  The  speech  of  the  meeting  was  by  Dr.  Landels.  He 
smote  the  Ritualists  hip  and  thigh.  If  he  is 
right — and  the  resolution  of  Thursday  morning 
proves  that  he  is  the  true  representative  of  the 
Baptists — the  Ritualists  rather  than  the  Evan 
gelicals  will  be  helped  by  the  Union.  His  speech 
elaborately  and  conclusively  shows  that  the  first 
principles  of  Ritualism  are  in  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  will  doubtless  be  regarded  by  Evangelicals 
as  a  heavy  blow  and  sore  discouragement,  and  by 
Ritualists  as  a  justification  of  their  claim  to  a  full 
share  in  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  speech  is  being 
printed,  and  will  be  heard  of  again  and  again." 

Next  morning  at  its  business  session  the  Baptist 
Union  enthusiastically  endorsed  the  speech,  and 
thereby  made  it  the  official  utterance  of  the  denomina 
tion.  A  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation, 
"That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Landels  be  respectfully 
requested  to  allow  his  paper  to  be  printed  and  circu 
lated  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  and  that 
special  contributions  be  requested  for  the  purpose." 
The  Rev.  J.  (now  Dr.)  Clifford  moved  as  an  adden 
dum,  "  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  every  Church  clergy 
man  and  every  Congregational  minister  in  the  King 
dom."  Although  this  was  not  included  in  the  resolu- 
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tion,  it  was  understood  that  it  would  be  carried  out  so 
far  as  the  funds  would  allow. 

But  though  the  address  received  such  gratifying 
and,  to  the  speaker  himself,  quite  unexpected  ap 
proval  from  the  Baptist  Union,  it  produced  some 
thing  like  a  storm  outside.  Landels  was  bitterly 
attacked  not  only  from  the  side  of  the  Church,  but 
also,  strangely  enough,  from  the  side  of  Noncon 
formity.  This  was  because  he  had  ventured,  in  one 
passage  in  his  speech,  to  refer  to  infant  sprinkling  as 
a  Ritualistic  act,  which,  in  the  contest  against  the 
principle  of  Ritualism,  compromised  the  position  and 
weakened  the  testimony  of  all  who  practised  it. 
These  assertions  not  unnaturally  roused  the  ire  of  his 
Paedobaptist  brethren,  and  brought  down  upon  him 
several  severe  rebukes,  notably  one  from  the  chairman 
of  the  Congregational  Union.  He  was  not  slow  to 
defend  himself  against  such  attacks;  and  thus 
became  involved  in  a  twofold  controversy,  which  he 
conducted  with  no  lack  of  force  and  ability.  His 
keenly  logical  mind  was  never  more  at  home  than 
when  dissecting  an  opponent's  arguments  or  finding 
the  weak  points  in  his  armour ;  and  few  who  crossed 
swords  with  him  had  not  reason  to  regret  their 
temerity. 

In  the  spring  of  1874  his  health  was  far  from  good 
The  strain  of  work  was  telling  on  him  severely,  and 
everything  pointed  to  his  need  of  a  prolonged  rest. 
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Accordingly,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  elders  and 
friends  at  Regent's  Park,  he  left  home  in  May  for  a 
three  months'  holiday.  Before  starting  he  was  made 
the  recipient  of  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  guineas ;  and 
at  the  same  time  a  life-sized  portrait  of  him  in  oils  by 
Mr.  Goodwin  Lewis  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Landels. 
These  tokens  of  goodwill  sent  him  away  with  a  glad 
heart,  and  he  returned  in  due  course  greatly  refreshed 
and  reinvigorated. 

On  June  3Oth  of  this  year  he  had  the  joy  of 
presiding  at  the  recognition  service  of  his  eldest  son 
at  the  Baptist  Church  in  Kirkcaldy,  Fife,  only  a  few 
miles  distant  from  the  place  where  he  himself  had 
begun  his  Baptist  ministry.  In  the  following  year 
he  had  the  further  joy  of  seeing  his  second  son 
accepted  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  for  mis 
sion  work  in  Italy.  It  was  always  one  of  his  great 
ambitions  that  all  his  sons  should  enter  the  ministry, 
and  that  ambition  was  now  well  on  the  way  to 
fulfilment. 

On  November  I3th,  1875,  he  lost  his  old  and 
much-esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Brock.  He  had  known 
him  some  years  before  he  came  to  London,  and  in  the 
earlier  days  owed  much  to  his  generous  sympathy  and 
help.  The  two  men  differed  widely  in  temperament 
and  in  theological  standpoint,  and  very  often  they 
failed  to  see  eye  to  eye.  But  their  friendship  was 
seldom  ruffled  in  consequence,  and  they  worked 
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together  loyally  for  the  good  of  the  denomination. 
Landels  preached  a  memorial  sermon  on  November 
2 1st  in  which  he  offered  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
work  and  character  of  his  friend,  taking  as  his  text, 
"  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 
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CHAPTER  X. 
THE  CHAIR  OF  THE  BAPTIST  UNION. 

IN  1 876,  when  fifty-three  years  of  age  and  in  the  full 
maturity  of  his  powers,  Landels  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  brethren  the  highest  honour  which  it  was  in 
their  power  to  bestow.  He  was  called  to  fill  the  chair 
of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
His  year  of  presidency  brought  him  such  a  wide  pub 
licity,  and  had  such  important  consequences  for  the 
denomination  at  large,  that  it  deserves  some  detailed 
notice.  With  him  the  office  was  no  sinecure — no 
mere  empty  honour  involving  only  formal  and  honor 
ary  duties.  He  felt  deeply  the  obligations  it  laid  on 
him,  and  determined  to  prove  himself  not  unworthy 
of  the  trust  which  had  been  reposed  in  him.  He 
made  his  position  as  chairman  a  vantage  ground  for 
proclaiming  the  message  which  he  believed  was 
needed  by  the  times,  and  for  promoting  in  a  practical 
and  tangible  form  the  interests  of  his  brethren.  His 
year  of  office  was  rendered  memorable  by  two  things 
— his  bold  and  outspoken  utterances  from  the  chair  of 
the  Union,  and  his  arduous  labours  on  behalf  of  the 
Annuity  Fund.  We  must  devote  a  little  space  to 
both  subjects. 

His  addresses  from  the  chair  created  no  small  stir 
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both  among  Baptists  and  Paedobaptists.  They  were  a 
revelation  to  many  of  his  Baptist  brethren.  He  was 
still  looked  upon  in  some  quarters,  despite  his  ser 
vices  to  the  denominaton,  as  little  more  than  half  a 
Baptist.  His  broad  Christian  sympathies,  his 
superiority  to  all  narrow  sectarianism,  his  readiness  to 
co-operate  in  every  good  word  and  work  with  the 
members  of  other  Christian  bodies,  led  many  to  sup 
pose  that  he  held  his  Baptist  principles  very  lightly. 
What  was  their  surprise  when  his  inaugural  address 
proved  to  be  as  forcible,  as  trenchant,  as  uncom 
promising  a  defence  of  the  Baptist  position  as  has 
ever  been  heard  from  the  chair  of  the  Baptist  Union ! 
In  this  aspect  of  it  it  greatly  delighted  his  hearers — 
though  he  did  not  hesitate  to  utter  some  unpalatable 
home  truths  and  to  pass  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
members  of  his  own  denomination.  But  if  his  Baptist 
friends  were  delighted,  his  Paedobaptist  friends  were 
not  less  mortified.  His  utterances  brought  down 
upon  him  a  perfect  storm  of  criticism.  His  well- 
known  brotherliness  of  spirit  and  his  many  years  of 
friendly  co-operation  were  all  forgotten,  and  he  was 
denounced  as  a  bigot,  a  sectarian,  an  irresponsible  fire 
brand.  He  was  publicly  pilloried  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  Congregational  Union,  and  all  sorts  of  un- 
brotherly  epithets  were  hurled  at  him.  Some  account 
of,  and  some  extracts  from,  this  memorable  address 
may  fittingly  be  given  here,  not  only  because  of  the 
commotion  it  produced  at  the  time,  but  because  after 
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the  lapse  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  has  not 
lost  its  practical  interest.  It  contains  a  message  for 
the  present  generation  of  Baptists. 

The  title  of  the  address  was  "  Our  Denominational 
Position,  Internally  and  Externally  Surveyed."  It 
might  fairly  be  described  as  a  "  fighting  speech."  It 
was  intended  to  arouse  controversy,  to  force 
certain  important  questions  to  the  front,  that 
they  might  be  thoroughly  thrashed  out  and  all 
ambiguity  concerning  them  removed.  The  speaker 
believed  that  some  questions  needed  to  be  frankly 
discussed,  and  that  a  little  plain  speaking,  if  un 
pleasant  at  the  moment,  would  help  materially  to 
clear  the  air,  and  in  the  end  be  better  for  all  con 
cerned.  "  If  I  studied  my  own  comfort  or  popularity," 
he  said,  "  I  should  pass  them  by,  but  I  cannot  do  so 
without  violating  my  sense  of  right.  Silent  I  can  be 
if  you  so  desire.  But  if  I  am  to  speak  I  must  speak 
out  the  thing  that  is  in  me."  In  the  "  Internal 
Survey,"  which  occupied  the  larger  part  of  the 
address,  he  animadverted  upon  some  of  the  weak 
nesses  of  the  Baptist  body,  and  threw  out  some  sug 
gestions  which,  if  startling  for  their  novelty,  were 
conspicuous  for  their  common  sense.  He  dwelt  at 
length  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  support  given  to  the 
majority  of  Baptist  ministers,  and  discussed  several  of 
the  possible  remedies,  remarking  in  passing  that  any 
remedy,  if  it  was  not  to  defeat  itself,  must  be  accom 
panied  by  some  method  of  more  effectually  restricting 
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the  entrance  into  the  ministry.  And  he  pleaded 
earnestly  for  more  united  action — for  "  a  greater 
readiness  to  abide  by,  and  cordially  to  assist  in  carry 
ing  out,  the  decisions  of  the  majority." 

"  The  great  desideratum  of  our  denomination,"  he 
said,  "  is  the  spirit  of  unity — a  greater  willingness 
for  concerted  action — a  more  general  and  cordial 
co-operation  on  matters  affecting  the  general 
welfare.  .  .  .  Of  schemes  we  have  already 
enough  and  to  spare.  What  we  want  rather  is 
the  general  co-operation,  the  hearty  and  united 
support,  necessary  to  render  any  scheme  success 
ful.  .  .  .  Along  with  a  desire  to  agree,  and  a 
readiness  to  fall  in  with  the  decisions  of  the 
majority,  we  want  the  esprit  de  corps  which  will 
make  us  one.  We  want,  I  do  not  say  Presby 
terian  forms,  but  something  of  the  Presbyterian 
spirit  which  regards  all  its  congregations  as 
different  parts  of  one  body.  We  want,  not  the 
extinction  of  independent  Churches,  but  their 
cordial  union,  while  retaining  their  independence, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  support  and  extension. 
We  want  the  subordination  of  congregational  and 
individual  interests  to  the  general  welfare,  or,  if 
that  cannot  be,  we  want  to  have  less  exclusive 
prominence  given  to  the  one,  more  practical 
regard  cherished  for  the  other." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  address,  he  says  again  : 

"  Never  was  the  demand  for  union  stronger.  The 
watchword  of  to-day  should  be  emphatically, 
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'  Close  your  ranks.  Stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  this  great  conflict  of  principles/  Sacred 
interests  are  committed  to  your  trust  which  ye 
cannot  successfully  guard  except  as  ye  work  in 
unison  and  present  a  compact  front  to  the  com 
mon  foe!  The  concentrated  hatred  of  arrogant 
ecclesiastics  who  see  in  you  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  their  sacerdotal  pretensions — hatred,  cherished 
long  though  more  or  less  secretly,  having  become 
intensified  to  a  degree  which  defies  all  restraint — 
is  now  being  unmistakably  and  violently  ex 
pressed.  Directed  against  Nonconformity  in 
general,  it  hurls  at  you  its  bitterest  anathemas 
when  it  cannot  affect  to  treat  you  with  super 
cilious  contempt.  The  attitude  it  assumes  should 
convince  you  of  the  supreme  importance  of  your 
mission,  and  hasten  that  disposal  of  your  forces 
by  which  its  onset  may  be  most  vigorously  met, 
and  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  you  most 
efficiently  performed." 

It  was  the  "  External  Survey,"  however,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  most  heated  controversy,  and  which 
possessed  the  most  enduring  interest.  And,  as  it  is 
thoroughly  characteristic,  I  shall  venture  to  quote 
from  it  somewhat  more  at  length.  At  the  commence 
ment  of  his  address,  in  speaking  of  "  the  much-decried 
name  "  of  Baptist,  he  declared  that  it  was  a  "  name 
which,  though  some  refuse  to  wear  it,  is,  for  its  anti 
quity,  its  associations,  and  its  significance,  the  most 
honourable  of  all  the  names  borne  by  the  different 
sections  of  the  Christian  community.  Baptist  has 
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more  meaning  in  it,  and  represents  something  more 
vital  and  important,  than  Congregationalist,  or  Pres 
byterian,  or  Methodist,  or  Episcopalian,  or  that  of  any 
other  sect." 

"  What,"  he  asked,  "  is  it  which  all  Baptists  hold  in 
common,  and  which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 
religious  bodies  ?"  He  proceeds  to  answer  : 

"  Mere  questions  of  mode,  except  as  they  touch  prin 
ciple,  are  confessedly  of  secondary  importance. 
Our  fundamental  principle  relates  to  the  far  more 
important  question  of  qualifications  for  ordin 
ances.  Believing  that  they  are  possessed  of  no 
talismanic  virtue,  that  no  spiritual  result  can  be 
produced  by  mechanical  action  from  the  hand  of 
either  priest  or  bishop,  taking  our  stand  also  on 
the  teaching  of  God's  Word,  we  hold  that  ordin 
ances  can  only  be  properly  administered  to  in 
telligent  and  believing  recipients  who  observe 
them  voluntarily  in  accordance  with  Christ's  ap 
pointment,  and  in  the  manner  which  He  ap 
points.  This  latter  condition  springs  naturally 
out  of  our  view  of  their  nature  and  obligation. 
As  they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  we  observe 
them  simply  because  Christ  enjoins  them,  and 
can  claim  no  liberty  as  to  the  mode  of  their 
observance  which  would  not  involve  the  right  of 
dispensing  with  them  entirely.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  are  not  only  under  obligation  to  do  what 
He  enjoins,  but  also  in  the  manner  in  which  He 
enjoins  it.  Claiming  our  freedom,  therefore, 
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wherever  He  has  left  us  free,  we  consider  our 
selves  bound  to  observe  whatever  He  prescribes. 

Such  is  the  belief  which  unites  us — the  dis 
tinctive  principle  on  which  our  denomination  is 
based  Holding  the  great  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  in  common  with  other  Evangelical 
denominations,  and  labouring  for  their  propaga 
tion — desiring  to  come  behind  none  in  our  efforts 
to  teach  those  cardinal  truths  on  which  we  are  all 
agreed,  but  rather  deeming  this  the  most  import 
ant  part  of  our  work — we  have  also  to  bear  testi 
mony  to  this  great  principle  which  is  peculiarly 
our  own,  and  in  this  we  find  the  raison  d'etre  of 
our  denominational  existence — that  which  consti 
tutes  our  special  mission  as  a  section  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

In  holding  this  principle  we  stand  alone 
among  all  the  religious  bodies  by  whom  the 
ordinances  of  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  arc 
observed.  If  some  approximate  to  it  more  or  less 
in  theory,  they  all,  by  the  administration  of  bap 
tism  to  unconscious  babes,  depart  from  it  in  prac 
tice.  We  stop  not  at  present  to  consider  the 
reasons — more  or  less  satisfactory  to  themselves, 
though  not  to  us — by  which  they  justify  their 
procedure  in  this  matter,  because  that  is  not  the 
question  before  us  now.  It  is  enough,  as  defining 
our  position,  to  say  that  their  practice  is  an 
obvious  departure  from  the  principle  we  have 
enunciated,  and  that,  in  our  estimation,  it  involves 
the  assumption  that  a  human  being  may  have  his 
spiritual  condition  affected  by  what  is  done  to 
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him  or  for  him  by  another,  and  in  which  he  him 
self  is  necessarily  neither  an  active  nor  a  consent 
ing  party. 

Thus  left  alone  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
principle,  consistently  and  in  all  its  integrity,  we 
find  in  that  maintenance  the  work  which  we  have 
to  do  as  distinguished  from  other  Christians — the 
real  and  sufficient  ground  of  our  separate  exist 
ence.  In  our  fidelity  to  this  we  believe  lies  the 
secret  of  our  power,  and  the  pledge  of  our 
triumph.  .  .  . 

Whether  the  principle  we  have  presented  be 
sufficient  to  justify  our  separate  denominational 
existence  is  a  question  which  will  receive  differ 
ent  answers,  according  to  the  views  which  men 
take  of  the  value  of  principle.  This,  however,  we 
can  fearlessly  affirm — that  there  is  not  in  the 
larger  organisation  in  which  it  is  suggested  we 
should  merge  our  own,  or  in  any  other  denomina 
tion  whatever,  a  bond  of  union  to  compare  with  it 
in  importance.  We  do  not  say  their  peculiarities 
do  not  justify  their  existence  as  separate 
denominations.  We  are  content  that  they  should 
unite  to  maintain  their  own  preferences ;  and  we 
bid  them  God  speed  as  fellow-labourers  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  But  we  maintain,  nevertheless, 
the  superior  importance  of  our  own  distinctive 
principle ;  and  that,  as  regards  that  which 
separates  us  from  others,  we  are  of  all  the  sects 
the  least  chargeable  with  sectarianism  or  with 
magnifying  differences  which  are  of  trifling 
moment.  .  .  .Our  distinctive  principle 
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enters  into  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
guards  the  purity  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  strikes 
at  the  root  of  sacramentarianism  in  all  its  forms 
and  manifestations,  and  is  a  standing  protest 
against  man's  tendency  to  trust  in  forms  for  sal 
vation.  Based  on  such  a  principle  we  have  in  it 
an  element  of  strength  which  others  lack,  and  the 
source  of  a  loftier  inspiration  than  others  can 
claim.  And,  working  together  from  such  a 
vantage  ground,  we  do  so  with  the  confidence 
that,  unless  our  prospects  are  marred  by  our  own 
remissness  or  blundering  folly,  the  future  of 
Christianity  is  ours. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  I  form  when  looking 
at  the  present  aspect  of  the  religious  world. 
Amidst  all  the  agitations  by  which  it  is  now  con 
vulsed,  and  the  various  party  cries  which  are 
heard,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  are  two  great 
antagonistic  principles  at  work.  The  one  we 
designate  personal  religion;  the  other,  for  con 
venience'  sake,  we  may  call  sacramental  or 
substitutionary  religion.  The  one  maintains 
that  only  personal  experimental  religion  can 
affect  a  man's  standing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  the 
other  that  it  may  be  affected  by  the  perform 
ance  of  ceremonies  by  the  man  himself  or  by 
others  in  his  stead — ceremonies,  therefore,  which 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  of  the  heart. 
The  one  is  held  in  its  purity  and  consistently 
carried  out  by  Baptists,  the  other  by  Papists. 
Between  these  two  are  ranged  various  parties  in 
clining  in  their  belief  and  practice  more  or  less 
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to  the  one  side  or  the  other ;  from  the  Anglican 
Ritualists,  who  are  nearest  the  Papists,  to  the 
Congregationalists,  who  are  nearest  ourselves. 
We  and  the  Papists,  however,  form  the  two 
extremes. 

Between  these  principles  and  those  who 
represent  them  the  lines  are  being  drawn  for  a 
decisive  struggle.  In  proportion  as  the  conflict 
becomes  more  and  more  intense,  all  the  inter 
vening  parties  will  have  to  range  themselves  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  or  be  crushed  in  the 
final  collision.  When  that  collision  comes,  you 
can  hardly  doubt  what  will  be  the  issue,  if  you 
have  faith  in  the  truth  and  Scripturalness  of  your 
principle.  Popery,  in  all  its  forms  and  modifica 
tions  as  a  thing  of  darkness  and  supersitition, 
will  disappear  in  the  struggle,  and  as  sure  as  they 
are  true  and  divine  the  principles  you  hold  and 
teach  will  remain  the  masters  of  the  field." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  address  he  made  some 
further  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  After  criticis 
ing  the  suggestion  that  "  by  mutual  arrangement,  one 
district  should  be  occupied  by  one  body,  and  another 
by  another,"  as  a  proposal  which,  though  in  some 
cases  and  under  certain  conditions  both  possible  and 
desirable,  "  makes  too  little  of  our  differences,  and, 
legitimately  carried  out,  would  lead  to  our  denomina 
tional  extinction,"  he  proceeds  •. 

"  Even  the  proposal  to  make  baptism,  as  held  by 
either  party,  an  open,  or  rather  a  forbidden  ques- 
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tion — to  exclude  its  teaching  from  the  pulpit  and 
its  practice  from  the  Church — will  meet  with  little 
favour  on  our  side.  Our  mental  constitution 
renders  us  averse  to  gagging  on  any  question, 
and  especially  on  one  where  we  feel  our  position 
to  be  so  strong.  Without  claiming  to  be  more 
faithful  to  our  convictions  than  our  Congrega 
tional  brethren,  we  are  certainly  more  sure  of 
our  ground.  Their  attitude  is  not  exactly  that 
of  men  who  have  the  strength  of  faith.  When  we 
consider  the  varied  and  conflicting  arguments 
advanced  by  members  of  the  same  body  for  a 
practice  which  they  all  observe ;  the  light  and 
indifferent  manner  in  which  some  of  them  treat 
the  whole  question ;  when  the  position  is  per- 
perpetually  changing  like  the  figures  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  and,  as  compared  with  the  rock  of 
God's  Word,  on  which  we  stand,  is  as  unsubstan 
tial  as  a  morning  mist,  it  were  the  merest  affecta 
tion  for  us  to  assume  that  their  convictions  are  as 
firm  and  imperious  as  our  own.  Nor  can  we 
deem  the  willingness  of  some  to  be  silent  on  that 
which  they  hold  so  loosely  that  to  part  with  it 
costs  them  nothing  more  than  a  little  sacrifice  of 
prejudice  or  pride,  an  inducement  to  our  holding 
in  enforced  abeyance  principles  which  are  in 
woven  into  our  deepest  convictions,  and  the  part 
ing  with  which,  even  for  a  time,  would  be  like 
tearing  away  a  part  of  ourselves.  Those  of  us 
who  understand  our  position  and  value  our 
principles,  who  are  Baptists  by  conviction  and  not 
merely  by  descent,  are  not  likely  to  consent  to 
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such  a  compromise.  The  very  proposal  shows 
how  little  we  are  understood  by  our  nearest 
neighbours,  and  points  to  a  probable  widening 
rather  than  healing  of  our  divisions.  It  would  be 
much  more  reasonable  did  we  propose  to  them,  as 
a  means  of  avoiding  the  evil  of  multiplied 
churches,  that  they  should  relinquish  a  practice 
about  which  their  convictions  are  so  slight  and 
variable,  and  unite  with  our  Churches  while  we 
continue  to  inculcate  and  practise  an  ordinance 
which  we  cannot  conscientiously  forego,  thus 
lessening  at  least  by  one  the  divisions  of 
Christendom,  and  conserving  our  now  wasted 
forces  for  the  more  efficient  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  small  matter,  we  are  told,  about  which 
to  make  so  much  ado.  But,  with  all  respect,  that 
is  a  question  we  must  decline  to  discuss.  It  can 
be  settled  with  our  Lord  alone.  Nothing  is  little 
into  which  conviction  enters.  .  .  . 

If  they  would  induce  a  change  in  us,  what 
they  have  to  do  is,  not  to  laugh  at  the  littleness 
of  the  thing,  but  to  show  us  the  erroneousness  of 
the  conviction. 

Should  this  position  expose  us  to  railing 
accusations  of  narrowness,  and  sectarianism,  and 
provincialism,  and  bigotry,  and  want  of  culture, 
we  may  find  it  just  possible  to  bear  the  reproach. 
.  .  .  Not  that  we  attach  no  value  to  culture 
properly  so  called;  we  only  maintain  that,  im 
portant  as  culture  may  be,  fidelity  to  conviction  is 
more  important  still. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things 
no    valid    reason    for    the    two    being    severed. 
.     .     .     It  may  be  ours  to  show  how  the  most 
chivalrous  treatment  of  opponents  can  be  com 
bined  with  the  most  uncompromising  hostility  to 
the  course  they  pursue,  and  how  we  can  cherish 
the  truest  friendship  for  our  brethren  of  other 
denominations  without  either  adopting  or  con 
doning  their  errors.     With  the  firmest  belief  in 
the  truth  and  value  of  our  own  principles,  and 
the  desire  to  witness  and  promote  their  ultimate 
triumph,  there  may  be  the  honour  which  scorns 
to  take  an  unfair  advantage,  and  the  frankness 
and  candour  which  ought  to  be  the  accompani 
ments  of  conscious  strength.     With  a  determined 
adherence  to  our  own,  there  may  be  the  intelli 
gent  appreciation  and  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  whatsoever  is  good  in  the  belief  and  practice 
of  others.     We  may  welcome  light  as  a  means  of 
mental  expansion  from  whatever  quarter  it  comes, 
not  despising  or  censuring  everything  when  we 
find  something  to  which  we  cannot  conform.     In 
fine,  there  may  be  the  fidelity  of  the  martyr  com 
bined  with  the  courteous  bearing  of  the  scholar 
and  the  gentleman.     And  if  all  this  does  not 
shield  us  from  the  charge  of  bigotry  we  must 
be  content  to  bear  the  reproach  along  with  wiser 
and  better  men,  feeling  it  a  light  matter  to  be 
judged  of  man's  judgment,  because  to  our  own 
Master  we  stand  or  fall. 

If  as  a  denomination  we  have  no  mission  to 
fulfil,  it  is  meet  that  our  denominational  existence 
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should  terminate.  No  desire  for  distinction  nor 
fear  of  obscurity,  if  merged  in  a  larger  body, 
should  lead  any  of  us  to  maintain  a  division 
which  is  at  variance  with  the  unity  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  But  if  we  have  a  mission  to  fulfil  in 
bearing  testimony  to  important  truth — truth 
which  becomes  more  important  because  of  the 
growing  formalism  of  the  age — if  in  that  truth 
we  have  the  best  defence  against  the  priestly  pre 
tensions  which  come  between  man  and  God, 
and  the  Erastianism  which  regulates  by  human 
law  the  order  and  observances  of  Christ's  house 
— if  it  supplies  the  only  ground  on  which  we  can 
consistently  oppose  these  gigantic  systems  of 
evil — if  even  Rationalism  and  infidelity  find  it 
more  difficult  to  assail  our  faith  where  that  truth 
is  held  and  taught — all  of  which  we  do  most 
devoutly  believe — then,  whether  our  foes  may 
abuse  or  our  friends  upbraid,  our  fidelity  to 
Christ  requires  that  we  should  lift  that  truth  into 
prominence,  by  maintaining  our  separate  exist 
ence,  not  daring  to  be  silent  when  He  bids  us 
speak,  or  to  whisper  in  closets  what  should  be 
proclaimed  upon  the  house  top. 

If  as  standard  bearers  we  are  faithful  to  our 
trust  we  may  see  in  the  not  very  distant  future, 
a  merging  and  an  amalgamation  brought  about 
by  means  which  many  who  desire  the  result  are 
not  very  willing  to  contemplate— that  is,  not  by 
the  surrender  of  any  part  of  the  truth,  but  by  the 
truth  triumphing  over  prejudice  and  becom- 
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ing     dominant    throughout     the     Churches     of 
Christ.     .     .     . 

We  are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that  our 
separate  existence  will  cease  when  our  testimony 
is  no  longer  required ;  not  by  our  denomina 
tion  embracing  all  others  within  its  pale, 
but  by  our  principles  spreading  through  all 
others  until  the  conflict  of  ages  shall  cease,  and 
the  primitive  order  be  restored — until  through  all 
the  Churches  there  be  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism — one  Lord  whom  all  the  Churches  obey, 
one  faith  which  all  the  Churches  hold  and  teach, 
one  baptism  which  all  the  Churches  observe." 

This  inaugural  address  in  London  was  followed  up 
at  the  autumnal  meetings  in  Birmingham  by  a  not 
less  trenchant  utterance,  in  which  the  same  positions 
were  reaffirmed  and  defended,  entitled,  "  Our  Duty 
as  Baptists." 

These  utterances,  as  I  have  already  mentioned, 
evoked  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  brought  down 
on  the  speaker's  head  the  wrath  of  his  Congregational 
brethren.  He  was  somewhat  severely  dealt  with, 
although  not  mentioned  by  name,  from  the  chair  of 
the  Congregational  Union.  The  English  Indepen 
dent  devoted  more  than  one  leading  article  to  his 
castigation,  and  opened  its  columns  to  many  bitter 
attacks  on  him.  He  was  dubbed  "  The  Apostle  of 
Disunion."  He  was  accused  of  craftily  sowing  dis 
cord  amongst  brethren.  His  oratory  was  described 
as  "  modulated  war  whoops."  He  was  reproved  for 
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his  bigotry  and  his  sectarian  narrowness.  One  well- 
known  minister  insinuated  that  he  had  "  a  stronger 
conscience  on  Baptism  than  on  Christianity,  Protest 
antism,  and  Free  Churchmanship."  Another  openly 
declared  that  he  was  "  a  Baptist  first  and  a  Christian 
afterwards."  And  a  great  deal  more  to  the  same 
effect.  Now  these  attacks,  however  natural  under 
the  circumstances,  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  been  looking  forward  to  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Congregational  and  Baptist  bodies,  were  not  only 
without  justification  in  anything  contained  in  the  two 
addresses,  but  to  those  who  can  look  back  calmly  on 
Landels'  completed  life-work,  with  its  broad  and 
catholic  spirit,  they  seem  peculiarly  misplaced.  He 
said  not  a  word  against  union  and  co-operation — 
indeed,  it  was  his  earnest  wish  to  see  them  more  per 
fectly  realised.  He  only  protested  against  a  union 
purchased  at  the  price  of  principle  and  based  on  the 
suppression  of  vital  truth — against  a  co-operation 
which  involved  the  gagging  of  either  party  on  ques 
tions  which  they  regarded  as  of  prime  importance.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  when  lecturing  in  Glasgow,  he 
defined  his  position  thus : 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  the  two  great  bodies  of  Congrega- 
tionalists,  baptised  and  unbaptised,  may  yet  be 
united  for  common  ends,  on  the  basis  of  each 
being  allowed  to  hold  and  teach  the  principles 
which  are  peculiarly  their  own.  You  may  smile 
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at  this  after  all  you  have  heard.  But  you  would 
have  nothing  to  smile  at  if  you  knew  the  truth. 
For,  notwithstanding  that  I  have  been  called  an 
apostle  of  disunion,  a  sower  of  discord,  a  creator 
of  strife,  I  challenge  anyone  to  find  in  what  I 
have  said  or  written  anything  at  variance  with 
the  hope  I  have  expressed." 

Landels  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  sit  quietly 
under  such  attacks.  The  old  fighting  Border-blood 
in  him  was  roused,  and  girding  on  his  controversial 
armour,  he  threw  himself  into  the  fray.  Finding 
himself  assailed  on  all  sides,  he  was  not  slow  to 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  self-defence ;  and  placing  his 
back  against  the  wall,  he  dealt  out  blows  to  right  and 
left.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  too  bitter  a  contro 
versialist.  Possibly.  He  certainly  said  some  very 
hard  things.  After  all  these  years,  one  can  still  feel 
the  sting  of  them.  He  believed  in  plain  speaking, 
and  in  branding  what  he  believed  to  be  an  untruth 
by  its  right  name.  His  powers  of  sarcasm  and  irony, 
and  the  logical  acuteness  which  enabled  him  to  turn 
the  point  of  an  opponent's  argument  against  himself, 
made  him,  when  thoroughly  roused,  a  redoubtable 
antagonist ;  and  sometimes  probably  his  home- 
thrusts  wounded  more  deeply  than  he  was  aware  of  at 
the  time.  It  may  be  that  in  the  heat  of  the  con 
troversy  some  things  were  said  which  had  better 
have  been  left  unsaid — things  which  tended  not  to 
elucidate  the  subject  in  dispute,  but  only  to  aggra- 
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vate  his  opponents.  But  in  fairness  it  must  be 
remembered  that  he  felt  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
and  ungenerously  attacked — that  in  one  case  at  least  a 
deliberate  and  persistent  attempt  had  been  made  to 
damage  his  reputation ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  he  hit 
back  hard.  He  honestly  believed,  too,  that  plain 
speaking  and  severe  rebuke  were  needed  in  the 
interests  not  only  of  justice  but  of  the  future  good 
relations  of  the  two  bodies.  That  under  such  provo 
cation  as  he  received,  he  said  some  things  which  a 
calm  retrospect  cannot  entirely  approve,  is  surely  no 
cause  for  surprise.  Did  not  even  inspired  apostles 
the  same  ?  To  admit  as  much  is  simply  to  admit  that 
he  was  not  perfect — that  he  had  the  faults  which  were 
inseparable  from  his  virtues.  He  rendered  his 
denomination  splendid  service  by  his  fearless  cham 
pionship  of  its  cause — service  which  could  not  always 
be  rendered  with  gloved  hands ;  and  perhaps  the 
needful  work  could  never  have  been  done  at  all  by 
one  who  had  less  of  the  fighting  spirit  in  him.  And 
at  least,  however  hard  he  hit,  he  was  absolutely  fair 
and  straightforward.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of 
resorting  to  a  mean  subterfuge,  or  taking  an  unfair 
advantage,  or  saying  other  than  he  meant.  He  spoke 
right  out  the  thought  that  was  in  him,  and  there  was 
no  unuttered  bitterness  left  rankling  behind.  Nor 
was  there  ever  an  opponent  who  more  frankly  and 
generously  forgave  an  injury  when  once  the  wrong 
was  admitted. 
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He  was  greatly  cheered,  amidst  the  attacks  made 
on  him,  by  the  large  number  of  letters  and  resolu 
tions  sent  him  by  private  friends,  by  individual 
Churches,  and  by  associations  of  Churches,  express 
ing  approval  of  his  two  addresses  and  of  the  attitude 
he  had  taken  up.  But  the  denominational  leaders 
seem  for  the  most  part  to  have  thought  discretion  the 
better  part  of  valour ;  and  so  far  as  they  were  con 
cerned,  he  was  left  to  fight  his  battle  almost  single- 
handed.  He  felt  this  somewhat  keenly  at  the  time, 
and  referred  to  it  feelingly  when  the  presentation  was 
made  to  him  at  the  close  of  his  year  of  office.  "  I  have 
sometimes,"  he  said,  "felt  rather  lonely — a  little 
disappointed  that,  while  I  was  working  for  them, 
some  of  my  friends  did  not  defend  me  against  the 
assaults  to  which  I  was  exposed."  Whereupon  Mr. 
Spurgeon  (who  himself  had  been  a  notable  exception) 
interposed  with  "  We  all  felt  you  were  so  big, 
Doctor !  "  But  though  a  man  may  be  big  enough  to 
dispense  with,  he  may  be  none  the  less  grateful  for 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  his  brethren. 

On  the  same  occasion  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
explaining  what  his  object  was  in  speaking  as  he  had 
done  from  the  chair.  It  is  a  point  on  which  I  think 
it  will  be  best  to  let  him  again  speak  for  himself. 

"  As  to  that  part  of  my  work  which  has  provoked  such 
hostile  criticism,  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  very 
well  understood  either  by  friend  or  foe,  and  least 
of  all  by  friends.  If  anyone  thinks  that  I  have 
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wantonly  used  words  which  were  fitted  to  wound, 
he  is  under  a  great  mistake.     I  attach  consider 
able  importance  to  our  denominational  principles. 
I  have  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  denomina 
tional  unity  and  strength.     I  have  no  sympathy 
with  those  who  make  light  of  our  distinctions. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  no  man  has  a  right  to 
make  light  of  principle.     And  secondly,  a  body  of 
Christians  which  cares   little   for   its   unity  and 
strength  is  like  an  army  demoralised,  and  fit  only 
for  being  radically  reformed,  or  being  speedily 
disbanded.     Now  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
which  severs  us  from  our  ecclesiastical  kinsmen, 
I   heard   the   hope   expressed   that   they   might 
absorb  us  before  long.     This  hope,  coming  from 
the    highest    source,     was    echoed    in    various 
quarters.     And  I  noticed  that  it  was  beginning 
to  take  effect  on  our  side  of  the  line.     Disintegra 
tion  had  begun.     There  was  on  the  part  of  some 
of  our  friends  a  sneaking  willingness  to  undergo 
the  process  of  absorption.     I  resolved  that,  God 
helping  me,  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  stay  the 
plague.     Any  effort  for  that  would  come  with 
better   effect   from  me,   because   of   my   known 
antecedents,  than  some  of  our  stricter  brethren. 
Accordingly  I  spoke,  defining  to  the  best  of 
my    ability    our    denominational    position,    and 
showing    that    we    had    good    reason    for    our 
separate  existence.     The  result  showed  that  if 
ever  I  spoke  with  effect  it  was  then.     The  dream 
of  absorption  cherished  by  some  of  our  friends 
was  dispelled.     They  saw,  as  I  intended  them  to 
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see,  that  we  were  not  a  likely  people  to  be 
absorbed.  And  if  the  dispelling  of  their  delu 
sion  led  to  some  rather  angry  expressions,  the 
fact,  though  greatly  to  be  regretted,  need  not 
surprise.  One  thing  which  made  my  words 
offensive  was  the  necessity  I  was  under  of  show 
ing  why  our  objections  to  absorption  were 
stronger  than  theirs.  This,  as  I  had  to  show,  was 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  body,  we  held  more 
definite  convictions  on  the  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  held  them  with  a  firmer  grip.  If  this  gave 
offence,  it  was  owing  to  no  intention  of  mine ; 
it  was  simply  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  for 
which,  I  submit,  I  was  not  to  blame.  You  will 
thus  see  that  I  was  working  in  two  ways  for  the 
same  result — attempting  to  prevent  our  friends 
from  being  drawn  off  into  other  connections,  and, 
at  the  same  time  to  bind  them  together  into  a 
more  compact  body.  And  I  humbly  venture  to 
think  that  I  have  not  been  altogether  unsuccess 
ful.  We  are  more  closely  united  to-day  than  we 
have  been  before." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE      ANNUITY      FUND. 

BUT  his  year  of  office,  if  filled  with  the  din  of  con 
troversy,  was  also  characterised  by  strenuous  labours 
on  behalf  of  his  brethren — labours  which  helped  in 
another  way,  but  not  less  effectually,  to  promote  the 
same  object  as  his  addresses  from  the  chair,  viz.  the 
consolidation  and  strengthening  of  the  denomination. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  his  work  in  connection  with  the 
Annuity  Fund.  This  fund,  indeed,  was  not  his  crea 
tion.  It  was  originated  by  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell, 
who  gave  a  generous  gift  of  £500  on  condition  that 
a  certain  sum  should  be  raised  for  such  a  purpose. 
Dr.  Maclaren's  eloquent  advocacy  in  his  presidential 
address  at  Plymouth,  by  appealing  to  the  conscience 
of  the  denomination,  prepared  the  way  for  what  was 
afterwards  accomplished.  But  the  chief  credit  of 
getting  the  scheme  fairly  afloat  was  due  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Williams,  of  Accrington,  whose  indefatigable 
efforts  as  secretary  of  the  fund  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Landels,  however,  as  vice-chairman  of  the  Union,  had 
no  small  share  in  the  deliberations  which  resulted  in 
the  scheme  being  finally  adopted  by  the  Union  in 
April,  1876;  and  when  he  entered  on  his  presidency 
he  made  it  in  a  special  sense  his  own,  and  it  was  cer- 
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tainly  owing  in  large  measure  to  his  self-denying 
labours  on  its  behalf  that  it  was  placed  upon  so  stable 
and  permanent  a  basis.  At  the  close  of  his  year  of 
office  a  sum  of  £52,000  had  been  promised.  Of 
this  large  sum  he  was  solely  responsible,  as  the 
result  of  personal  visits  and  applications,  for  more 
than  £26,000 ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  other 
brethren,  for  £8,000  or  £10,000  more.  The  enor 
mous  amount  of  work  which  this  involved  can  be 
easily  imagined.  He  did  not  spare  himself  in  any 
way.  He  not  only  responded  to  every  call,  but  he 
sought  to  make  openings  where  none  offered — in 
many  cases  with  success.  He  paid  over  eighty  visits 
to  towns  and  Churches,  more  than  sixty  of  them 
alone  and  the  rest  in  company  with  others,  and  for 
more  than  sixty  of  these  visits  he  had  himself  to 
arrange. 

He  proved  himself  a  prince  of  beggars.  He 
seemed  able  as  if  by  magic  to  unloose  the  purse- 
strings  of  rich  and  poor  alike.  He  specially  delighted 
in  drawing  room  meetings,  where  he  could  button 
hole  his  victims  ;  and  he  seldom  let  them  go  until  they 
had  promised  twice  or  three  times  as  much  as  they 
had  originally  intended.  The  response  he  met  with 
in  some  cases  was  quite  extraordinary,  and  showed 
that  the  Churches,  when  rightly  appealed  to,  had  a 
capacity  for  giving  which  had  not  hitherto  been  sus 
pected.  His  own  Church  at  Regent's  Park  nobly  led 
the  way/  by  promising  more  than  £1,800. 
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The  history  of  the  campaign,  could  it  be  written, 
would  be  full  of  interest,  and  would  abound  in  amus 
ing  incidents.  Landels'  presence  of  mind  and  his 
ready  wit  enabled  him  to  turn  almost  everything  to 
account ;  and  he  never  let  an  opportunity  slip  of  bene 
fiting  the  fund.  On  one  occasion  a  good  brother  in 
supporting  the  scheme  spoke  at  such  length  that  the 
audience  began  to  show  signs  of  impatience.  The 
speaker  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  impatient 
when  they  heard  what  he  was  going  to  do,  and  he 
ended  up  by  promising  £50.  Landels  at  once 
jumped  to  his  feet  and  said :  "  After  such  a  speech, 

Mr.  C ,  you  ought  to  give  twice  as  much !  "     "  All 

right,"  was  the  response,  "  I'll  double  it."  The  fol 
lowing  story  has  also  been  told.  Another  minister 
had  accompanied  Landels  on  several  visits,  and  had 
heard  him  give  the  same  speech  so  often  that  he  him 
self  had  almost  learned  it  by  heart.  At  a  meeting  in 
a  certain  town,  at  which  he  happened  to  speak  first, 
he  thought  that  for  a  bit  of  fun  he  would  give  this 
speech  instead  of  his  own.  Landels,  in  no  way  dis 
concerted,  delivered,  when  his  turn  came,  an  alto 
gether  different  address.  When  the  meeting  was 
over,  his  friend  said  to  him,  "  Well,  didn't  it  rather 
take  your  breath  away  when  you  heard  me 
delivering  .your  speech  ? "  "  Not  at  all,"  was  the 
reply.  "You  forgot  that  I  paid  a  visit  here  only  a 
fortnight  ago.  I  delivered  that  speech  then  !  "  The 
story  is  sufficiently  amusing  to  be  preserved,  but  I 
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cannot  vouch  for  its  truth,  as  my  informant  only 
spoke  from  hearsay. 

The  success  which  attended  the  efforts  of  Landels 
and  his  co-workers  was  all  the  more  gratifying 
because  the  times  were  most  unpropitious.  The  long- 
continued  depression  of  trade  had  made  money  very 
scarce,  and  the  incomes  of  many  had  been  seriously 
curtailed.  And  yet  the  response  was  everywhere 
most  generous.  In  most  cases  the  Churches  to  which 
the  scheme  was  submitted  gave  double  or  treble  what 
their  ministers  had  ventured  to  anticipate.  Not  only 
did  the  rich  give  of  their  abundance  but  the  poor  out 
of  their  penury.  A  fisherman  in  one  town  promised 
five  pounds,  and  a  chapel-keeper  the  same  amount  in 
another.  A  very  pleasing  feature  was  the  kindly  help 
that  was  given  by  the  members  of  other  denomina 
tions,  Methodists,  Churchmen,  Presbyterians,  and 
Independents.  At  one  town  Landels  received  among 
his  first  promises  one  from  the  Independent  minister 
of  the  place,  whose  example  was  followed  by  several 
of  the  members  of  his  Church.  At  a  meeting  in  Lon 
don,  a  Presbyterian  gentleman,  who  had  come  with 
the  intention  of  giving  £100,  on  hearing  the  state 
ment  that  was  made,  sent  up  his  card,  saying  that  he 
would  be  one  of  those  who  would  give  £500  instead 
of  £100! 

Landels,  let  me  say,  although  he  set  himself  to 
raise  the  fund  to  £50,000  during  his  presidency,  never 
regarded  this  as  the  maximum  to  be  aimed  at,  but 
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rather  as  a  workable  beginning.  From  the  very  first 
he  was  too  far-sighted  not  to  see  that  a  far  larger 
sum  would  eventually  be  required  When  others  were 
talking  about  a  capital  of  £10,000  or  £20,000,  he 
declared  that  three  times  the  larger  sum  would  not  be 
too  much  to  meet  the  demands  likely  to  be  made  upon 
it.  After  the  £50,000  had  been  raised,  and  some  of  his 
brethren,  taking  fright  at  the  bogey  of  an  "  endow 
ment,"  deprecated  any  further  increase,  he  pleaded 
earnestly  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  at  least 
£30,000  more.  "  Why,"  he  asked,  "  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  should  the  fund  stop  at  £52,000,  when 
a  much  larger  sum  may  be  easily  obtained  ?  Why, 
when  part  of  the  country  has  been  asked  to  strain 
itself  and  make  sacrifices,  should  another  part  be 
asked  to  do  nothing  ? "  His  suggestion  unfortun 
ately,  although  adopted  and  embodied  in  a  resolution, 
was  not  carried  out  with  any  heart ;  and  four  years 
later,  in  1881,  the  fund  only  stood  at  £58,000.  In 
that  year,  at  the  spring  assembly  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
he  delivered  a  stirring  address  on  the  "  Present  Posi 
tion  and  Prospects  of  the  Annuity  Fund,"  which, 
although  containing  some  stinging  allusions  to  the 
critics  of  the  fund,  was  very  cordially  received.  In  it 
he  urged  that  a  determined  effort  should  be  made  to 
increase  the  fund  to  £100,000;  and  he  so  far 
carried  the  assembly  with  him  that  it  pledged  itself  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
secure  this  result. 
Q 
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Landels'  interest  in  the  fund  never  slackened. 
After  he  had  ceased  to  be  president  he  continued  year 
after  year,  in  articles  and  letters  in  the  denomina 
tional  papers,  to  advocate  its  claims,  to  defend  it 
against  criticism,  and  to  press  it  on  the  notice  of  the 
Churches.  To  one  gentleman  who  wrote  to  him 
animadverting  on  the  whole  principle  involved,  he 
replied : 

"  DEAR  SIR — I  quite  agree  with  the  general  state 
ment  of  your  letter — that  ministers  should  trust  in 
God  even  for  temporal  things.  The  correspondence 
in  our  papers  has  pained  me  no  less  than  it  has  you ; 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  that  some  of  our 
ministers  may  have  shown  a  disposition  to  trust  to  the 
Augmentation  and  Annuity  Funds  instead  of  trust 
ing  in  the  Lord  alone,  and  a  greater  concern  to  obtain 
a  share  of  these  than  to  advance  the  spiritual  life  of 
the  Churches.  On  these  points  I  give  no  opinion. 
But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we  were  circum 
stanced  as  they  are,  we  might  be  tempted  to  feel  very 
much  as  they  do ;  and,  at  any  rate,  I  cannot  see  that 
their  action  will  justify  me  in  refusing  to  do  what  I 
can  to  help  them.  For 

(1)  It  is  not  our  province  to  try  and  keep  them 
destitute  in  order  that  they  may  be  compelled  to  trust 
in  the  Lord. 

(2)  When  we  have  done  all  that  we  can  to  pro 
vide  for  their  temporal  wants,  the  provision  will  not 
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be  so  ample  as  to  leave  them  without  motive  for  trust 
ing  even  for  temporal  things. 

(3)  It  is  possible  that  we  may  be  among  the 
agencies  which  God  employs  to  provide  what  they 
trust  Him  for,  and  it  will  be  sad  for  us  if  we  refuse  or 
neglect  to  fulfil  our  ministry. 

(4)  When  God  has  placed  us  in  a  more  favourable 
position  than  that  which  many  of  our  brethren  occupy, 
I  feel  that  we  cannot  with  very  good  grace  urge 
them  to  take  up  burdens  such  as  we  have  not  to  bear 
ourselves.  I  know  not  your  circumstances  or  rela 
tions,  and  therefore  write  at  a  disadvantage.  But  I 
have  known  brethren  with  families,  for  whose  future 
as  well  as  their  own  they  had  made  ample  provision, 
instead  of  using  their  means  to  meet  the  present 
wants  of  Christ's  cause.  I  do  not  say  that  I  blame 
them  for  that.  But  I  cannot  greatly  admire  their  con 
sistency  when  I  find  them  censuring  ministers  for 
seeking  to  make  such  scanty  provision  as  the  Annuity 
Fund  allows  for  themselves  when  age  or  infirmity  shall 
incapacitate  them  for  work,  or  for  the  widows  and 
orphans  they  leave  behind  them.  When  I  listen  to 
such  brethren  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  what  our 
Lord  says  about  the  beam  and  the  mote,  and  I 
heartily  wish  they  would  apply  it  to  them 
selves.  .  .  . 

WM.  LANDELS." 

/J5,  King  Henry's  Road,  May  ifik,  1881. 
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Landels'  labours  on  behalf  of  the  denomination 
during  his  year  of  office  did  not  go  without  recogni 
tion.  After  all  the  criticism  and  abuse  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected,  it  was  specially  gratifying  to  him 
to  find  that  he  had  won  the  approval  and  gratitude  of 
his  brethren.  It  was  very  generally  felt  that  such 
exceptional  services  as  he  had  rendered  deserved 
some  exceptional  recognition  ;  and  on  the  occasion  of 
his  retiring  from  office  he  was  made  the  recipient  of 
a  beautiful  illuminated  address,  along  with  a  silver  tea 
and  coffee  service,  presented  to  him  by  536  of  his 
brother  ministers.  Well  might  he  describe  the  occa 
sion  as  the  proudest  moment  of  his  life,  and  feel  that 
he  was  amply  repaid  for  all  he  had  undergone !  The 
address  is  a  beautiful  work  of  art,  ornamented  in  the 
Italian  style  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  either  side 
are  appropriate  symbolical  figures.  On  the  left  is  a 
warrior  builder  in  harmony  with  texts  in  Nehemiah, 
"  For  the  builders  everyone  had  his  sword  by  his 
side,"  and  "  So  built  we  the  wall,  for  the  people  had  a 
mind  to  work."  On  the  right  is  a  warrior  in  Greek 
armour  rendering  thanks  for  victory,  with  the  text, 
i  Corinthians  xv.  57.  The  text  of  the  address  is  as 
follows :  — 

"  To  the  Rev.  William  Landels,  D.D. 

DEAR  FRIEND  AND  BROTHER — We  desire  to 
convey  to  you  in  permanent  form  an  expression  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  we  hold  you,  and  our  apprecia- 
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tion  of  the  invaluable  service  which  you  have  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  at  large,  and  to  our  denomina 
tion  in  particular.  We  glorify  God  on  your  behalf 
and  rejoice  that  by  divine  grace  you  have  been  so 
honoured  and  blest  in  your  '  work  of  faith  and  labour 
of  love.'  During  a  ministry  of  twenty-two  years  in 
London  you  have  been  a  power  for  good  amongst  us. 
The  success  with  which  God  has  owned  your  labours 
in  Regent's  Park  Chapel ;  your  zeal  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Baptist  Association,  as  one  of  its  founders 
and  its  president  in  1868,  of  which  the  Downs 
Chapel,  Clapton,  is  a  lasting  memorial ;  the  service 
which  you  have  rendered  to  all  our  societies  and 
institutions ;  the  ready  help  which  you  have  given 
to  your  brethren  and  the  Churches  throughout  this 
country;  the  number  of  young  men  who  by  your 
ministry  and  by  your  writings  have  been  blest,  several 
of  whom  (amongst  them  two  of  your  sons)  are  now  in 
the  ministry,  your  devoted  efforts  in  concert  with 
other  brethren  in  raising  the  Pastors'  Annuity  Fund 
to  the  amount  of  £52,000 ;  and  lastly  the  manner  in 
which  you  have  filled  the  chair  of  the  Baptist  Union 
in  1876-7 — all  these  combined  call  forth  our 
heartiest  regard  and  love,  and  in  the  name  of  above 
500  of  your  brethren  in  the  Baptist  ministry,  we  beg 
your  acceptance  of  this  address,  and  also  of  the 
accompanying  service  of  plate.  We  pray  our 
Heavenly  Father  long  to  spare  your  valued  life  still 
to  aid  the  Churches  and  your  brethren  with  the  same 
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unwearied  diligence,  wise  discrimination,  unswerving 
fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  truth,  and  generous  self 
devotion  unto  God ;  and  then,  your  ministry  on  earth 
ended,  may  that  service  be  richly  rewarded  by  our 
divine  Lord,  who  shall  give  you  '  a  crown  of  glory 
which  fadeth  not  away/ — We  are,  on  behalf  of  the 
subscribers,  affectionately  yours  in  Jesus  Christ  our 
Saviour, 

C.  H.  SPURGEON, 
J.  W.  TODD, 
J.  T.  WIGNER." 

The  testimonial  was  got  up  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Wigner,  one  of  Landels' 
oldest  and  most  esteemed  friends ;  and  the  presenta 
tion  was  made  in  the  name  of  the  536  ministers  by 
the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  in  a  generous  and  eulogistic 
speech. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LATER  YEARS   IN   LONDON. 

AT  the  spring  anniversaries  in  iS/6  the  president  of 
the  Baptist  Union  was  called  upon  to  render  various 
public  services  outside  his  own  body.  On  April  28th 
he  preached  the  annual  sermon  before  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society  in  Great  Queen  Street  Chapel,  on 
"  The  Apparent  Waste  and  Real  Fruitf ulness  of  Mis 
sionary  Labour."  By  the  request  of  the  committee 
the  sermon  was  published  in  pamphlet  form.  He  also 
spoke  at  the  great  annual  gathering  of  the  Liberation 
Society  during  the  same  week.  His  speech  on  this 
occasion  not  only  evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  meet 
ing  itself,  but  made  its  influence  felt  far  beyond  its 
limits.  One  passage  in  it  acquired  a  quite  excep 
tional  notoriety,  and  was  honoured  by  being  referred 
to  in  places  where  Nonconformist  opinion  was  not 
usually  treated  as  worthy  of  much  notice.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  address,  he  had  said : 

"  Our  clerical  friends,  in  arguing  against  the  Burials 
Bill,  tell  us  with  refreshing  simplicity,  that  if  we 
get  into  churchyards  we  will  want  to  get  into 
the  churches  next.  What  charming  innocents 
they  must  be  to  put  it  thus !  I  think,  if  by 
getting  into  the  churches  they  mean  that  we 
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shall  demand  to  have  national  property  employed 
for  national  purposes,  and  not  reserved  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  a  sect,  why  then,  of  course,  we 
mean  to  get  into  the  churches.  And,  what  is 
more,  if  our  right  to  the  churches  be  as  good  as 
our  right  to  the  churchyards,  we  will  succeed  in 
gaining  what  we  demand." 

This  passage  was  laid  hold  of  by  the  defenders  of 
the  Establishment,  and  used  as  one  of  their  trump 
arguments  against  the  Burials  Bill.  It  is  just  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge,  they  cried ;  grant  this  much,  and 
Nonconformists  will  very  soon  seek  to  deprive  you  of 
your  churches,  "  the  Dissenting  minister  of  what  was 
once  the  Diorama  in  Regent's  Park  "  being  the  wit 
ness!  It  was  referred  to  in  this  connection  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  year 
or  two  later  it  was  brought  up  in  Convocation ;  and 
it  was  quoted  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  similar 
purpose  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope. 

There  might  have  been  some  danger  of  the  peace, 
and  harmony  of  the  Church  at  Regent's  Park  being 
disturbed  by  the  controversies  in  which  its  minister 
became  involved  at  this  time  with  his  Paedobaptist 
brethren.  Being  an  open  membership  Church, 
which  even  numbered  Psedobaptists  among  its  office 
bearers,  it  might  not  unnaturally  have  taken  umbrage 
at  the  attitude  adopted  by  him.  Happily  nothing 
of  the  sort  occurred.  The  members  of  the  Church 
knew  their  pastor  too  well,  and  had  too  strong 
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faith  in  his  broadmindedness,  to  fall  into  the  mistake 
which  was  committed  by  so  many  outsiders.  They 
had  learnt  that  his  faithful  adherence  to  and  advo 
cacy  of  his  own  beliefs  involved  no  sectarian  narrow 
ness,  but  was  compatible  with  the  most  large-hearted 
catholicity  of  spirit.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  find  in  the 
prefatory  notes  in  the  Year  Book  for  1877  the  follow 
ing  passage :  — 

"  The  pastor's  defence  of  our  denominational 
principles  excited  a  degree  of  controversy,  whose 
eddyings,  as  it  swayed  to  and  fro,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  affect  the  Church ;  and  it  is  a  ground  for 
devout  thankfulness  that  we  have  suffered 
nothing  from  that  which  is  not  generally  found 
beneficial  to  religious  life.  Although  the 
Church  welcomes  to  its  fellowship  all  who  love 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  its  peace  has  been  undis 
turbed  by  the  controversies  which  have  raged 
without;  and  its  appreciation  of  the  catholic 
spirit  of  the  pastor  continues  unabated." 

On  May  ist,  1877,  a  week  after  the  presentation 
from  the  536  Baptist  ministers,  Landels,  on  the  occa 
sion  of  the  twenty-second  anniversary  of  his  coming  to 
Regent's  Park,  received  a  very  practical  proof  of  the 
Church's  continued  confidence  and  esteem.  He  was 
presented  with  an  address,  together  with  a  purse  con 
taining  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  £1,000.  The 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  Sir  Morton  Peto,  "  alluded 
to  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  denomina- 
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tion  during  the  past  twenty-two  years,  and  attributed 
very  much  of  its  growth  to  the  influence  and  exertions 
of  Dr.  Landels,  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
London  Baptist  Association."  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who 
had  preached  in  the  afternoon,  delivered  a  brotherly 
and  appreciative  address.  And  the  presentation  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Church  and  of  many  other 
friends  by  Sir  Robert  Lush.  The  address  was  as 
follows :  — 

"Presented,   with   One    Thousand  Pounds, 

to 

The  Rev.   W.   Landels,  D.D., 

by  the  Members  of  Regent's  Park  Church  and 

congregation,  and  other  friends. 

To  commemorate  his  twenty-two  years  of  faithful  and 
devoted  service,  and  as  an  expression  of  their 
affectionate  esteem  for  him,  and  their  attachment 
to  his  ministry.  They  gratefully  record  the  fact 
that  during  this  long  period  the  harmony  now 
existing  has  been  unbroken ;  and  pray  that  his 
valuable  life  may  be  long  spared,  and  that  the 
divine  blessing  may  continue  to  rest  on  his 
labours.  They  desire  to  recognise  the  peculiar 
though  unintentional  fitness  of  the  occasion ; 
marking  as  it  does  the  close  of  their  minister's 
year  as  president  of  the  Baptist  Union,  during 
which  he  has  done  so  much  by  his  outspoken 
addresses,  and  by  his  unwearied  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  ministers,  to  elevate  and 
settle  the  position  of  the  Baptist  denomination." 
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In  acknowledging  the  generous  gift,  Landels  ex 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  his  congregation  for  giving 
him  so  much  liberty  for  service  to  the  denomination 
during  the  previous  year,  and  declared  his  determina 
tion  to  devote  himself  in  the  future  more  entirely  to 
his  pastoral  duties.  "  If  public  work,"  he  said,  "  shall 
still  press  on  me,  I  must  arrange  it  so  that  in  a  variety 
of  work,  rather  than  in  a  cessation  from  work,  I  may 
find  my  recreation.  And  so,  by  the  help  of  God,  will 
I  labour  on,  gladly  spending  and  being  spent  for  you, 
until  through  growing  infirmity  I  am  incapacitated  for 
rendering  you  any  further  service.  Till  then  I  cheer 
fully  avow  myself  your  servant  for  Jesus'  sake." 

But  the  wish  here  expressed  was  not  to  be  fulfilled. 
He  was  not  destined  to  spend  the  whole  remainder  of 
his  active  life  at  Regent's  Park.  He  could  not  foresee 
then  that  only  six  years  later  he  would  be  entering  on 
a  new  period  of  activity  and  usefulness  in  the  Scottish 
capital.  But  even  then  signs  were  not  wanting  that 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  great  London  pastorate,  the 
burden  of  that  "  public  work  "  from  which  he  could 
not  escape,  and  the  loss  by  death  or  removal  of  many 
of  his  oldest  and  staunchest  friends,  were  beginning  to 
tell  upon  him,  and  were  preparing  the  way  for  some 
change.  I  find  that  in  his  annual  address  to  the 
Church  twelve  months  later,  there  is  already  a  note  of 
sadness  struck — a  certain  tone  of  weariness,  showing 
how  much  he  felt  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  situa 
tion,  and  foreshadowing  the  step  he  was  afterwards  to 
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take.     After  dwelling  on  the  number  who  had  gone, 
and  the  few  old  friends  remaining,  he  concludes : 

"  It  is  one  great  comfort,  amidst  all  these  changes, 
that  holy  character  is  not  lost — that  any  spiritual 
good  which  has  been  accomplished  amongst  us, 
shall  live  on  throughout  the  ages ;  and  that  the 
Lord  whom  we  serve  is  f  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-day,  and  for  ever.'  May  this  encourage  us  to 
work  on  under  all  our  discouragements,  and  may 
we  work  all  the  more  diligently  as  the  departure 
of  friends  to  a  better  world  reminds  us  that  our 
working  time  here  will  soon  be  past.  If  we  miss 
those  who  once  stood  by  our  side,  let  us  remem 
ber  that  the  Lord  is  still  with  us,  and  that 
whether  our  brethren  have  been  removed  to 
heaven  or  to  other  parts  of  the  earth,  they  still 
serve  God  like  ourselves,  though  in  other 
spheres ;  and  that  the  great  gathering  day  is  not 
far  distant,  when  all  the  members  of  the  now 
scattered  family  shall  meet  in  their  Father's 
house  on  high." 

The  next  few  years  need  not  detain  us  long, 
because,  though  full  of  strenuous  and  ceaseless 
activity,  they  were  marked  by  few  outstanding  inci 
dents  which  call  for  special  mention.  The  outside 
claims  upon  his  time  and  strength  seemed  rather  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  ;  and  his  intention  to  confine 
himself  more  exclusively  to  his  pastoral  work  was 
found  to  be  impracticable.  It  was  his  own  denomina 
tion  more  especially  that  claimed  his  help.  His  great 
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business  capacity,  his  clearheadedness,  his  statesman 
like  grasp  of  every  subject  he  handled,  made  him  in 
valuable  as  a  member  of  committee ;  and  many  were 
the  committees  on  which  he  served.  He  took  a  lead 
ing  part  in  the  Council  of  the  Baptist  Union,  and 
helped  largely  to  shape  and  direct  its  policy ;  and  he 
was  unwearying  in  his  labours  on  the  Committee  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  How  much  the 
denomination  owed  to  the  work  quietly  done  by  him 
behind  the  scenes  can  never  be  told,  and  is  known 
only  to  those  who  were  intimately  associated  with 
him.  But  though  his  services  were  given  gladly  and 
cheerfully,  the  burden  was  a  heavy  one.  He  felt  the 
weight  of  it  more  severely  year  by  year ;  and  at 
length,  when  it  became  too  heavy,  he  found  that  the 
only  way  to  escape  from  it  was  to  leave  London  alto 
gether  for  another  sphere  of  labour. 

At  the  spring  anniversaries  in  1878  he  spoke  at 
the  Zenana  missionary  meeting  on  "  The  Sphere  and 
Value  of  Woman's  Work."  He  also  delivered  an 
address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis 
sionary  Society,  which,  judging  from  the  newspaper 
reports,  was  a  masterpiece  of  platform  oratory  and 
roused  the  audience  to  great  enthusiasm.  Some  of 
his  remarks  at  the  commencement  were  specially 
interesting  in  view  of  the  recent  controversies.  He 
said : 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  it  seems  to  me,   on  which 
different  sections  of  Christians  can  more  properly 
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forget  their  peculiarities  than  at  meetings  con 
nected  with  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ.  The  points  in  which  we  differ  are  no 
thing  in  importance  as  compared  with  the  great 
principles  which  we  hold  in  common  ;  and  at  any 
rate,  no  differing  belief  will  justify  us  in  refusing 
to  fraternise  with  each  other  when  we  gather 
together  to  speak  of  our  weakness  and  our 
wants,  our  methods  and  our  means,  our  difficul 
ties  and  our  successes,  our  trials  and  our 
triumphs,  in  the  great  work  in  which  we  are  all 
engaged.  The  man  \vho  believes  earnestly  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  others  differing  from 
him  in  his  beliefs,  although  they  hold  their 
differing  belief  as  sincerely  and  plead  for  it  as 
earnestly  as  he  holds  and  pleads  for  his  own. 
We  have  certainly  no  right  to  quarrel  with  you 
because  you  are  honest  Methodists  any  more  than 
you  have  the  right  to  complain  of  me  because  I 
am  an  honest  Baptist.  The  only  men  of  whom 
either  of  us  has  reason  to  complain  are,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  bigots  who  would  silence  all  but 
themselves,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latitudin- 
arians,  who  are  not  quite  sure  that  anything  is 
true  and  do  their  best  to  undermine  all  existing 
beliefs.  The  man  who  is  convinced  that  what  he 
holds  is  true,  and  boldly  affirms  his  conviction, 
can  afford  to  others  the  same  liberty  which  he 
claims  for  himself,  and  will  not  suffer  his  friend 
ships  to  be  interrupted  when  that  liberty  is  freely 
and  fairly  used." 
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In  October  of  the  same  year,  in  connection  with 
the  autumnal  meetings  of  the  Baptist  Union  at 
Leeds,  he  made  a  characteristic  speech  at  the 
great  missionary  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall. 
He  pleaded  earnestly  for  an  improved  state 
of  things  at  home  and  abroad,  and  "  ventured 
to  hint  in  rather  plain  terms  that  the  improvement 
might  extend  to  the  material  of  which  the  committee 
was  composed,  and,  as  the  condition  of  that,  to  the 
considerations  which  ought  to  weigh  in  its  appoint 
ment"  In  the  following  autumn  (1879)  when  the 
Union  met  in  Glasgow,  he  delivered  an  address  on 
"  The  Relation  of  Baptists  to  Other  Denominations," 
in  which  he  took  occasion  to  put  in  a  strong  plea  for 
the  closer  union  of  the  Baptists  in  England  and 
Scotland.  It  was  a  noble  utterance,  pitched  in  a  lofty 
key.  He  maintained  that  while  Baptists  could  not 
consent  to  forego  or  suppress  their  distinctive 
principles,  they  were  willing  to  co-operate  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  other  Christian  bodies. 

"  We  will  go  as  far  with  our  brethren  as  they  choose 
in  the  furtherance  of  any  catholic  object.  We 
will  march  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them 
against  the  common  foe.  We  will  link  our 
shields  with  theirs,  and  stand  or  fall  by  their 
side  in  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  But 
we  must  carry,  as  every  regiment  in  the  army 
has  a  right  to  carry,  our  own  banner  into  the 
conflict." 
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At  the  close  of  this  year,  1879,  one  of  the  great 
sorrows  of  his  life  fell  upon  him.  Up  to  this  time  the 
family  circle  had  been  unbroken  by  death.  All  his 
eight  children  had  grown  up  around  him  to  manhood 
or  womanhood.  Now  the  first  breach  was  made. 
His  eldest  son,  who  had  never  been  robust,  died  in 
Genoa  in  his  2Qth  year.  Two  years  previously  he 
had  gone  out  to  Italy  to  engage  in  mission  work  in 
connection  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  In 
December,  1878,  he  settled  in  Genoa,  and  had  just 
succeeded  in  inaugurating  a  most  successful  mission 
there  when  he  was  seized  with  typhoid  fever.  His 
anxiety  about  the  infant  cause,  which  rested  entirely 
on  his  own  shoulders,  prevented  him  at  first  from 
taking  the  necessary  care  of  himself;  and  when  at 
last  he  was  compelled  to  take  to  his  bed,  .the  disease 
had  got  such  a  hold  of  him  that  it  very  soon  proved 
fatal.  His  mother  had  gone  out  a  few  days  before 
that  she  might  help  his  wife  to  nurse  him ;  and  she 
was  with  him  at  the  last.  The  end  came  quite  unex 
pectedly  on  Sunday,  November  gth ;  and  his  father, 
though  he  travelled  out  with  all  haste,  was  too  late 
even  for  the  funeral.  He  felt  the  blow  very  keenly, 
and  for  a  time  was  quite  prostrated  by  it;  but  he 
found  not  a  little  comfort  in  the  wonderfully  unani 
mous  testimony  which  was  borne  on  all  sides  to  the 
high  esteem  in  which  his  son  had  been  held. 

At  the  autumnal  meetings  held  in  London  in 
October,  1880,  he  read  a  paper  on  "Missionary 
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Consecration,"  in  which  he  sought  an  answer  to  the 
question,  Are  present  contributions  adequate  to  the 
claims  of  the  work  ?  He  used  some  very  plain 
speaking,  and  made  some  startling  statements  as  to 
the  smallness  of  the  average  contributions  made  by 
some  Churches  for  missionary  purposes,  and  main 
tained  that  the  amounts  given  generally  were  ridicu 
lously  inadequate.  The  paper  evoked,  as  usual,  a 
good  deal  of  criticism.  There  were  some  who 
thought  that  the  standard  of  giving  advocated  was 
far  too  high,  and  that  the  lofty  ideal  of  consecration 
upheld  was  impracticable.  But  it  seems,  notwith 
standing,  to  have  borne  immediate  fruit ;  and  as  a 
result  of  it  many  contributions  were  largely  increased. 
In  the  course  of  the  paper  the  writer  suggested  a 
plan  which  has  since,  I  believe,  been  extensively 
adopted.  He  advocated  that  not  only  should  wealthy 
men  take  on  themselves  the  entire  support  of  a  new 
missionary,  but  that  those  who  could  not  go  so  far  as 
this  should  combine  together,  and  each  of  them  con 
tribute  annually  a  half,  or  a  third,  or  a  fourth  of  the 
amount  required  for  this  purpose.  "  The  suggestion," 
he  said,  "  will  be  considered  audacious,  perhaps.  Some 
may  smile  at  it  as  Utopian,  and  others  resent  it  as 
impertinent.  But,  for  all  that,  this,  or  something  like 
this,  will  be  done  before  long." 

Early  in  1881  he  paid  a  visit  to  Italy  as  a  deputa 
tion  from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  He  visited 
the  various  stations  of  the  society,  holding  evangelistic 
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services,  and  seeking  by  conferences  with  the  mis 
sionaries  and  evangelists  to  "  further  the  cause  and 
working  of  the  Italian  mission."  In  the  following 
winter  he  paid  two  more  visits  to  Italy  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  and  opening  of  the  new  mission 
premises  in  Naples,  where  his  second  son  was  labour 
ing.  These  premises,  which  were  in  a  central  posi 
tion,  had  only  been  secured  after  many  disappoint 
ments  and  prolonged  negotiations,  in  which  he  took 
an  active  part.  They  included  hall,  school-rooms,  and 
houses  for  the  missionary  and  evangelist,  and  cost  in 
all  some  £ 3,000. 

In  June,  1881,  as  already  mentioned,  he  received 
an  invitation  from  Australia  to  take  the  oversight  of  a 
Church  in  Adelaide.  For  various  reasons  he  did  not 
see  his  way  to  accept  it,  and  decided  for  the  present 
to  remain  in  London.  His  health,  however,  was 
beginning  to  suffer  under  the  ceaseless  strain  of  his 
London  work.  Every  winter  he  found  the  fogs  more 
trying,  and  was  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  wear 
a  respirator.  Although  not  yet  sixty,  he  was  already 
beginning  to  look  aged  and  worn  ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  a  change  might  soon  be  necessary  if  his  life  was 
not  to  be  shortened.  The  ties,  too,  which  bound  him 
to  Regent's  Park  were  being  gradually  loosened. 
During  this  year  he  lost  two  of  his  oldest  friends  and 
staunchest  supporters.  Lady  Lush  died  in  March, 
and  her  death  was  followed  in  December  by  that  of 
Lord  Justice  Lush.  Landels  felt  their  loss  very 
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keenly.  He  had  been  on  terms  of  closest  intimacy 
with  them  ever  since  he  came  to  London ;  and  I 
do  not  think  Regent's  Park  was  ever  quite  the  same 
to  him  after  they  had  gone. 

The  great  number  of  agencies  connected  with 
Regent's  Park,  necessitating  an  expenditure  of  several 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  involved  a  serious  drain  on 
the  resources  of  the  Church,  especially  after  the  loss 
of  such  generous  contributors  as  Lord  Justice  and 
Lady  Lush.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1882 
it  was  found  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  a  con 
siderable  deficit.  The  pastor,  rather  than  that  any 
branch  of  Church  work  should  suffer,  proposed  in  a 
letter  to  the  treasurer  to  give  up  £100  per  annum  of 
his  salary.  The  Church,  however,  would  not  hear  of 
such  a  thing.  As  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  mem 
bers,  the  deficit  was  more  than  wiped  out ;  and  it 
was  resolved,  "  That  while  earnestly  thanking  Dr. 
Landels  for  his  noble  and  disinterested  offer,  the 
Church  does  not  consider  there  is  sufficient  cause 
shown  for  such  a  course,  and  in  declining  his  pro 
posal  pledges  itself  to  contribute  the  amount 
required." 

Landels  could  never  bring  himself  to  regard  with 
a  favourable  eye  the  sensational  methods  adopted  in 
connection  with  some  modern  evangelistic  efforts. 
While  gladly  recognising  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  the 
evangelists  themselves,  he  thought  that  a  protest  was 
needed  in  the  interests  of  religion  against  the  means 
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employed  by  them.  He  regarded  all  sensationalism 
in  religion  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  showing  a  lack  of  faith  in  its  in 
herent  power ;  and  he  believed  that  it  fostered  an 
unhealthy  craving  for  excitement,  which  in  the  end 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  To  him,  with  his 
robust  intellect,  the  Gospel  was  first  and  foremost  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment,  and  he  considered  that  only 
by  convincing  the  judgment,  and  not  by  exciting  the 
feelings,  could  a  permanent  change  of  character  be 
produced.  He  embodied  his  views  in  a  paper  read  at 
the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  London  Baptist  Associa 
tion  in  October,  1882,  entitled,  "Evangelistic 
Services :  from  a  Scriptural  Point  of  View."  This 
paper,  along  with  two  leading  articles  on  the  same 
subject  which  he  contributed  to  the  Freeman,  was  re 
printed  by  request  in  pamphlet  form. 

Towards  the  close  of  1882  the  Church  at  Dublin 
Street,  Edinburgh,  which  was  without  a  pastor,  and 
had  consulted  him  more  than  once  as  to  the  filling  of 
the  vacancy,  got  an  inkling  that  he  himself  was  mov 
able  and  might  possibly  regard  with  favour  a  trans 
ference  to  the  Northern  capital.  Accordingly  a 
determined  effort  was  made  to  secure  his  services.  A 
canvass  of  the  members  was  taken  by  circular ;  and 
as  a  result  a  cordial  invitation  was  sent  to  him  on 
December  3Oth  to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the 
Church.  The  prospect  had  many  attractions  for  him. 
The  Church,  though  possessing  great  influence  from 
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the  high  character  of  its  members,  was  not  too  large, 
and  he  might  reasonably  hope  to  find  there  an  escape 
from  the  over-burden  of  work.  He  had  a  great 
admiration  for  Edinburgh  as  a  city,  and  had  always, 
since  first  he  visited  it  as  a  lad,  cherished  the  ambi 
tion  of  spending  the  closing  years  of  his  life  there. 
It  was  a  city  of  great  preachers,  and  every  man  who 
had  a  message  to  deliver  and  ability  to  deliver  it  was 
certain  of  a  respectful  hearing.  Indeed,  if  a  change 
was  necessary — and  of  that  he  was  now  fully  con 
vinced — he  could  have  found  no  sphere  more  com 
pletely  to  his  liking.  After  a  few  days'  deliberation 
he  decided  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  on  January 
1 2th  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  Regent's  Park  in 
the  following  letter  :  — 

"MY  DEAR  FRIENDS — With  feelings  which  I 
can  neither  express  nor  describe,  I  now  write  to  in 
form  you  that,  after  much  thought  and  prayer,  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  I  should  retire  from  the  position  I  have 
so  long  held  as  your  pastor,  and  minister  of  this 
chapel. 

You  will  readily  believe  that  it  is  after  no  slight 
struggle,  and  with  no  ordinary  regret,  that  I  have 
arrived  at  this  decision.  My  ministry  has  now  ex 
tended  over  a  period  of  nearly  twenty-eight  years. 
Through  my  labours  the  Church  was  gathered.  I 
have  been  closely  identified  with  all  its  interests.  In 
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much  of  its  work  I  have  had  a  moving  and  a  guid 
ing  hand.  Members  who  have  now  reached  middle 
age  were  but  boys  and  girls  when  I  came  here. 
Some  who  were  then  unborn  are  now  fathers  and 
mothers  of  families ;  and  all  their  life  through  I  have 
been  pleasantly  associated  with  them.  Some  of 
them  are  my  own  spiritual  children.  I  baptised 
them,  married  them,  and  have  rejoiced  in  their  wel 
fare  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  members  of  my 
own  family.  Of  the  members  who  were  advanced  in 
life  when  my  ministry  began,  I  have  seen  some  pass 
away  to  other  spheres,  and  some  to  a  better  world ; 
and  in  the  latter  case  I  have  felt  more  closely 
bound  to  their  families  for  their  sakes.  The  mem 
bers  of  my  own  family  have  all  been  connected  with 
the  Church ;  two  have  gone  forth  from  it  to  distant 
fields  of  usefulness,  where  one  still  labours,  while  the 
other  has  been  called  home.  The  best  years  of  my 
life  I  have  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Church, 
labouring,  however  imperfectly,  to  promote  everyone's 
welfare  as  in  the  sight  of  God.  All  these  things, 
as  you  can  well  believe,  render  it  inexpressibly  pain 
ful  for  me  to  sever  the  ties  which  have  existed  so 
long. 

Still,  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  so  many  years  of 
labour  have  told  upon  me ;  and  although  not  yet 
what  may  be  called  an  old  man,  and  in  some  respects 
not  less  capable  of  work  than  I  have  been,  I  have 
not  the  physical  power  and  spring  of  my  early  years, 
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or  to  an  extent  such  as  a  large  sphere  like  this  im 
peratively  requires.  I  have  reached  an  age  at  which 
I  might,  not  without  reason,  seek  for  comparative 
repose.  And  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the  change 
contemplated  will  lighten  my  labours  without 
diminishing  my  usefulness.  The  Church  which  has 
invited  me  to  become  its  pastor  is  not  unknown  to 
me.  The  city  in  which  it  is  situated  is  of  all  others 
the  sphere  of  labour  I  should  prefer  were  it  left  to 
my  choice.  I  have  long  cherished  a  desire,  more 
over,  to  spend  the  last  years  of  my  life  in  Scotland. 
And  now  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  God  has 
prompted  the  desire,  and  presents  to  me  an  opening 
by  which  it  may  be  gratified. 

One  thing  which  has  made  me  hesitate  before 
arriving  at  this  decision  has  been  a  consciousness  of 
the  difficulties  attending  the  ministry  in  this  place, 
and  a  fear  that  I  might  be  shirking  duty  in  retiring 
from  a  difficult  post.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  feel 
that  the  difficulties  are  such  as  a  younger  man  can 
better  cope  with ;  and  that  you  are  now  in  as  good  a 
position  as  you  are  ever  likely  to  be  again  for  inviting 
such  a  man  to  take  my  place — that,  in  fact,  further 
delay  might  lead  to  my  successor  entering  on  his 
work  under  circumstances  less  favourable  than  those 
which  now  exist. 

It  is  a  comfort  for  me  to  know  that  whoever  may 
succeed  me  will  do  so  under  conditions  much  more 
favourable  than  those  in  which  my  ministry  was 
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commenced.  The  debt  on  the  chapel  has  been  ex 
tinguished.  The  annual  payment  on  account  of 
ground  rent  has  been  greatly  reduced.  The  chapel 
has  been  improved  in  various  ways,  and  made  as 
comfortable  as  can  be  desired.  The  Sunday  School 
accommodation  has  been  increased  and  greatly  im 
proved.  In  place  of  an  empty  chapel  managed  by  a 
committee  of  five  or  six  gentlemen,  there  is  now  a 
Church  of  five  or  six  hundred  members,  with  all  the 
organisations  and  societies  usually  found  in  connec 
tion  with  an  active  Church,  in  efficient  working  order. 

In  parting  with  you  I  cannot  but  look  back  with 
feelings  of  gratitude  on  the  years  during  which  it  has 
been  my  joy  to  be  associated  with  you.  The  uniform 
kindness  I  have  received  will  have  a  grateful  place  in 
my  memory  till  my  dying  day.  Through  your  liber 
ality  I  have  been  kept  free  from  earthly  cares  all 
through  these  years.  Through  your  forbearance  I 
have  been  enabled  to  render  service  to  our  denomina 
tion  which  it  has  been  good  enough  to  appreciate  far 
beyond  its  value.  And  whatever  may  remain  to  me 
during  the  years  of  work  to  which  I  may  be  per 
mitted  to  look  forward,  I  cannot  fail  to  be  eternally 
thankful  for  the  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
spend  at  Regent's  Park. 

I  part  with  you  all  in  truest  friendship. 
Wherever  I  may  go  the  Church  at  Regent's  Park  will 
have  a  place  in  my  heart.  And  now,  commending 
you  to  God  and  to  the  word  of  His  grace,  I  have  to 
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bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewell. — I  am,  yours  in 
the  bonds  of  Christian  love, 

WILLIAM  LANDELS." 

At  the  Church  meeting  at  which  this  letter  was 
read  it  was  announced  that  Dr.  Landels'  decision 
was  final.  There  was,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  resignation,  and  the  following  resolu 
tion  was  approved :  — 

"  That  as  this  decision  of  Dr.  Landels  is  founded  on 
a  conviction  of  duty  and  is  irrevocable,  the 
Church  feel  bound,  though  with  deepest  regret, 
to  accept  it  in  deference  to  his  judgment,  and  in 
the  hope  that  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour  he 
may  be  enabled  to  serve  the  Churches  and  our 
Lord  for  many  years  to  come. 

They  recall  with  devout  thankfulness  his 
long  and  successful  work  among  them,  from  the 
first  formation  of  the  Church,  for  nearly  eight 
and  twenty  years.  Whatever  the  Church  have 
done,  they  owe  under  God  to  his  lead  and  direc 
tion.  And  now  he  leaves  it  happy  and  united, 
with  no  financial  burdens,  and  engaged  in  many 
good  works ;  all  of  which  have  grown  under  his 
ministry  and  many  of  which  he  inaugurated. 
For  these  and  all  the  blessings  they  have 
received  through  their  beloved  pastor  they  thank 
God,  and  pledge  themselves,  as  far  as  strength 
may  be  given  them,  to  continue  in  the  way  in 
which  he  has  so  long  led  them ;  so  that  he  may 
rejoice  in  their  steadfastness  and  see  still  further 
fruit  of  his  labours.  Though  absent  from  them 
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he  will  be  followed  with  loving  interest  and 
prayer ;  and  whenever  he  is  able  to  visit  them 
will  be  received  with  a  hearty  welcome. 

The  Lord  bless  him  and  keep  him,  and  make 
the  change,  so  trying  to  the  Church  and  to 
him,  the  means  of  prolonging  his  labours  and 
extending  his  usefulness." 

The  farewell  meeting  was  held  on  February  2 7th, 
when  Sir  Morton  Peto  presided,  as  he  had  done  at 
the  opening  of  the  chapel  so  many  years  before.  In 
the  course  of  the  evening  the  pastor  was  presented 
in  the  name  of  the  Church  with  a  cheque  for  £200, 
and  Mrs.  Landels  with  a  handsome  writing  desk. 
And  thus  in  amity  and  goodwill  closed  the  memor 
able  pastorate  of  William  Landels  at  Regent's  Park, 
and  the  last  chapter  in  his  life  commenced.  Referring 
to  his  departure  for  the  North  the  Baptist  Magazine 
for  April,  1883,  said: 

"  The  removal  of  Dr.  Landels  from  London  to  Edin 
burgh  is  a  denominational  event  of  no  ordinary 
importance.  Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he  came 
to  London  from  Birmingham  with  an  assured 
reputation  as  a  preacher  of  exceptional  power, 
and  through  the  whole  of  that  long  period  his 
influence  for  good  has  steadily  grown.  He 
stands  as  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  our  Non 
conformist  ranks,  and  the  Baptists  especially 
have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  God  for  the  labor 
ious  work  he  has  done  on  behalf  of  the  principles 
v/hich  distinguish  them  from,  as  well  as  those 
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which  they  hold  in  common  with,  all  other 
evangelical  bodies  of  Christians.  Our  denomina 
tion  in  England  will  scarcely  seem  to  be  com 
plete  without  him,  and  in  London  the  vacancy 
caused  by  his  removal  will  not  soon  or  easily  be 
filled  up." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  REV.  C.   H.   SPURGEON. 

BEFORE  proceeding  to  speak  of  the  Edinburgh  days 
I  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  Landels'  relations 
with  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Their  friendship, 
extending  over  many  years,  was  not  only  of  interest 
for  its  own  sake,  but  had  such  important  results  for 
the  denomination  at  large  that  it  deserves  a  brief 
chapter  to  itself.  Landels  once  said  at  a  public 
meeting  in  London  in  1867,  that  "  the  happiest  thing 
that  had  occurred  since  he  first  came  to  London  was 
his  connection  with  Mr.  Spurgeon."  Spurgeon 
publicly  declared  at  the  Union  meetings  at  Man 
chester  in  1872,  that  "it  was  a  marked  era  in  his 
history  when  he  came  to  know  Dr.  Landels."  A 
friendship  referred  to  in  such  terms  by  the  parties 
concerned,  surely  calls  for  some  special  notice. 

For  some  time  after  they  settled  in  London  the 
relations  between  the  two  men  were  far  from  cordial. 
They  stood  at  such  opposite  poles  theologically  that 
it  is  no  wonder  if  at  first,  before  they  had  discovered 
through  friendly  intercourse  their  deeper  unity  of 
aim  and  spirit,  there  was  a  complete  lack  of  sym 
pathy  between  them.  The  manner  in  which  the  one 
presented  the  Gospel  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
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other.  Spurgeon  considered  the  young  orator  from 
Birmingham  dangerously  unsound ;  and  said  so 
plainly.  Landels  regarded  the  popular  preacher  at 
New  Park  Street  as  lamentably  narrow ;  and  said  so 
no  less  plainly. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  they  came  into  sharp 
collision.  Spurgeon  preached  a  sermon  on  January 
1 6th,  1859,  on  "  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I 
hated,"  in  which  he  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  elec 
tion  in  its  most  uncompromising  form.  Landels 
referred  to  this  sermon  from  the  pulpit,  and  sub 
jected  it  to  some  very  severe  handling. 

Another  incident  in  the  following  year  must  be 
noticed  more  at  length.  In  1860  Baldwin  Brown 
published  his  "  Divine  Life  in  Man."  Immediately 
afterwards  a  pamphlet  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hinton,  "  Strictures  on  Some  Passages  " 
in  the  book.  The  Freeman  published  a  review  of 
the  pamphlet,  animadverting  unfavourably  on  its 
attitude,  and  defending  Brown  against  its  charges. 
This  review  in  turn  called  forth  a  "  protest "  from 
certain  London  ministers,  containing  "  an  affectionate 
caution  to  those  in  the  ministry  younger  than  our 
selves,"  against  departing  from  the  old  "  doctrines  of 
grace."  It  was  signed  by  the  following  seven : 
Edward  Steane,  Katterns,  Spurgeon,  Standford, 
Lewis,  Brock,  and  Angus.  The  Freeman,  in  a  post 
script,  made  somewhat  light  of  the  protest,  and  dwelt 
in  a  jocular  vein  on  the  juvenility  of  three  out  of  the 
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seven  brethren.  Landels,  a  few  weeks  later,  in  a 
missionary  speech  at  Exeter  Hall,  already  quoted 
(p.  155),  referred  to  the  same  subject  in  a  very 
similar  strain.  This  speech  confirmed  the  suspicions 
of  the  protesters  that  Landels  was  himself  the 
author  of  the  offending  review ;  and  Spurgeon  in  a 
letter  to  the  British  Standard  openly  accused  him 
of  having  written  it.  He  wrote  : 

"  This  absurd  trifling  [in  the  Freeman  postscript]  was 
esteemed  to  be  so  terrible  a  piece  of  artillery 
that  it  must  needs  be  fired  off  again  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  the  missionary  occasion,  to  the  disgust 
of  many  of  the  audience,  by  a  gentleman  who 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  stupendous  engine  with 
which  he  was  entrusted  that  the  echo  of  his  own 
voice  seemed  to  startle  him,  and  one  word  from 
an  indignant  hearer  extorted  a  trembling 
apology.  Was  he  the  reviewer  who  caused  all 
the  mischief  ?  Did  an  uneasy  conscience  blanch 
the  cheek,  and  cause  the  grim  sarcasm  which 
received  a  cheer  or  two  because  it  was  not  under 
stood  ?  If  it  be  so,  it  is  time  that  the  incognito 
of  reviews  should  be  rent  away,  when  common 
decency  cannot  restrain  a  man  from  stepping 
forward  to  be  his  own  champion,  to  defend  in 
his  public  position  a  deed  which  he  dares  not 
avow  to  be  his  own." 

Landels  replied  in  the  following  caustic  letter : 

"  SIR — As  I  am  the  subject  of  an  attack  in  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  letter,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  of 
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last  week,  you  will  no  doubt  allow  me  space  in  your 
next  for  a  brief  reply. 

A  thousand  witnesses  of  what  took  place  in 
Exeter  Hall  can  testify  how  little  his  description 
accords  with  the  facts.  I  leave  the  correction  of  his 
misstatements  to  them. 

As  I  do  not  happen  to  be  the  author  of  the 
obnoxious  review,  and  knev/  nothing  of  it  until  it 
appeared  in  the  Freeman,  your  readers  can  judge  how 
far  his  language  is  justifiable. 

Should  I  ever  again  be  honoured  with  his  notice, 
I  have  only  to  request  that  he  will  confine  himself  to 
facts,  and  not  indulge  in  groundless  insinuations. — I 

am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  LANDELS." 
Regents  Park,  May  28th,  1860. 

Fortunately,  however,  for  all  concerned  these 
little  misunderstandings  were  only  temporary.  As 
time  went  on  the  two  men  gradually  drew  more 
closely  together.  As  they  came  to  know  each  other 
better  a  mutual  esteem  sprang  up  between  them, 
which  several  incidents  ripened  into  the  warmest 
friendship.  For  one  thing,  when  Landels,  towards 
the  close  of  1863,  got  into  trouble  over  his  lecture  on 
"  Edward  Irving,"  Spurgeon  took  his  stand  by  his 
side,  and  defended  his  generous  and  outspoken 
utterances.  Shortly  after  this,  and  doubtless  as  the 
result  of  it,  Landels  was  present  and  said  a  few  words 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pastors'  College  on 
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February  loth,  1864.  Still  more  important  in 
cementing  their  friendship  were  the  incidents  con 
nected  with  the  great  controversy  on  Baptismal 
Regeneration  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this 
year.  Spurgeon  preached  a  sermon  on  "  Baptismal 
Regeneration,"  which  produced  the  most  extra 
ordinary  excitement.  He  emphatically  condemned 
the  Evangelical  portion  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  as  occupying  a  false  and  dishonest  posi 
tion.  "  I  impeach,"  he  said,  "  before  the  bar  of  uni 
versal  Christendom,  the  men  who,  knowing  that 
baptism  does  not  regenerate,  yet  declare  in  public 
that  it  does."  His  statement  was  received  "  with  a 
shriek  of  dismay  and  a  storm  of  reproach  almost  un 
equalled,"  and  he  was  bitterly  assailed  on  all  sides. 
For  a  time  he  was  left  to  stand  alone.  The  only 
prominent  Baptist  who  took  part  in  the  fray  was 
Baptist  Noel,  who,  as  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Church  of  England,  naturally  regarded  the  matter 
in  a  different  light ;  and  he,  instead  of  supporting 
Spurgeon,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  papers  remonstrating 
with  him  on  his  want  of  charity.  As  week  after 
week  passed,  and  no  voice  was  raised  in  Spurgeon's 
defence,  Landels  felt  that  it  was  most  unfair  that  he 
should  be  left  to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the  storm. 
Accordingly  on  Sunday  morning,  August  28th,  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  the  controversy.  He  thus  ex 
plained  his  reason  for  doing  so :  "  Believing  Mr. 
Spurgeon  to  have  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
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cause  of  Christ  by  the  sermon  which  has  occasioned 
this  controversy,  I  think  he  deserves  the  sympathy 
and  support  of  those  who  agree  with  him,  under  the 
persecution  to  which  he  is  now  exposed."  He  also 
expressed  his  regret  that  "  Mr.  Noel  had  used  his 
influence  to  shield  the  clergymen  of  the  Establish 
ment  from  the  force  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  remarks/'  "  I 
wish  devoutly  that  he  had  thrown  his  great  weight 
into  the  opposite  scale,  by  remonstrating  with  those 
who  use,  on  the  most  solemn  occasions,  words  whose 
most  obvious  meaning  differs  from  their  convictions, 
rather  than  with  one  who,  at  the  expense  of  much 
obloquy  and  persecution,  has  dared  to  say  what  he 
firmly  believes."  It  was  a  slashing  sermon,  which,  if 
anything,  "  went  one  farther "  than  Spurgeon  him 
self.  It  in  turn  created  no  small  excitement.  It 
was  printed,  and  sold  by  the  thousand;  and  along 
with  two  or  three  subsequent  sermons  on  the  same 
subject,  diverted  on  to  Landels'  head  some  little  of 
the  storm  of  abuse.  For  this  timely  and  brotherly 
help  Spurgeon  was  deeply  grateful.  He  gave  expres 
sion  to  his  feelings  in  this  letter :  — 

My  Study,  Saturday,  September  $rd,  1864. 

"  MY  DEAR  AND  RIGHT  FAITHFUL  BROTHER — It 
is  strange  that  you,  who  differ  so  widely  from  me, 
should  be  the  first  man  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
me  in  my  time  of  need.  Not  strange  when  I  know 
your  character  and  have  learned  by  experience  to 
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appreciate  you,  but  still  sweetly  strange  that  you,  the 
last  of  my  friends,  should  be  the  best  in  the  day  of 
trouble ;  let  me  add  to  that  sentence  this  word — 
last  probably  through  my  own  fault. 

I  should  have  written  at  once,  but  heard  you 
were  away;  in  writing  now  let  me  thank  you  from 
my  soul.  I  have  learned  to  stand  alone,  but  I  have 
not  learned  to  undervalue  true  friendship.  Like  my 
self,  you  have  nothing  to  gain  in  this  world  by  your 
testimony,  but  you  and  I  know  something  of  what  it 
is  to  be  sustained  by  conscience  and  the  Master's 
smile. 

Your  hints  upon  my  severity  I  understand  and  do 
not  dislike,  but  you  may  not  feel  quite  so  thoroughly 
as  I  do  the  depth  of  the  evil  and  the  need  of  the 
plainest  rebuke ;  and,  moreover,  I  have  my  own 
peculiarities  and  cannot  speak  like  any  other.  Far 
enough  am  I  from  claiming  freedom  from  error  in  my 
modes  of  witness-bearing,  but  when  I  hear  our  erring 
brethren  cry,  '  If  he  had  said  so  and  so  we  should 
not  have  minded  it/  since  I  meant  them  to  mind  it, 
the  more  content  I  am  to  glory  even  in  infirmity 
because  the  power  of  Christ  rests  on  the  work. 

I  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  even  as  I  pray 
for  you.  We  are  not  run  in  the  same  mould,  why 
should  we  be  ?  but  we  cannot  cease  to  love  each 
other  at  any  time,  much  less  when  common  struggles 
thus  cement  us.  Mr.  Noel  talks  of  love  and  unity, 
and  then  forsakes  me  when  I  only  echo  his  own 
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former  utterances.  Alas,  how  many  leap  with  the 
many  in  apparent  charity  and  limp  when  real  love  is 
needed. 

Please  read  my  letter  to  the  Alliance,  which  will 
be  sent  to  you. 

I  thank  you  again  and  again.  Twenty-seven 
pamphlets  I  have,  and  only  four  on  the  side  of 
truth.— Yours  lovingly,  c  H  SPURGEON." 

A  few  months  after  this,  in  token  of  true  friend 
ship  an  exchange  of  books  took  place.  Spurgeon 
sent  Landels  the  first  nine  volumes  of  his  sermons 
richly  bound,  bearing  the  inscription  on  the  flyleaf  ot 
the  first  volume,  "  To  my  dear  friend  and  faithful 
helper  in  the  day  of  need,  the  Rev.  W.  Landels,  from 
his  obliged  and  affectionate  friend,  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
January,  1865."  Landels  in  return  sent  a  set  of  his 
published  books  to  Spurgeon,  which  were  acknow 
ledged  in  the  following  note  :  — 

Clapkam,   February   i8th,   186$. 

"MY  DEAR  FRIEND — I  owe  you  very  many 
thanks  for  the  splendid  addition  your  kindness  has 
made  to  my  library.  I  shall  very  greatly  value  the 
books  as  coming  from  yourself  in  so  kind  a  manner, 
and  for  their  own  sakes  too. 

Mrs.  Spurgeon  desires  her  kindest  thanks  for 
your  kind  remembrance  of  her.  May  you  have  every 
blessing,  abounding  in  your  path,  work,  home,  and 
person. — Yours  very  thankfully, 

C.  H.  SPURGEON." 
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From  this  time  onward,  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  the  two  men  were  on  terms  of  the  closest  inti 
macy;  and  for  part  of  the  time  at  least,  were  more 
like  brothers  than  friends.  They  laboured  shoulder 
to  shoulder  during  all  these  years  for  the  extension 
of  the  cause  of  Christ  and  the  prosperity  of  their  own 
Body.  One  of  the  first  fruits  of  their  intimacy  was 
the  formation  of  the  London  Baptist  Association,  of 
which  an  account  has  been  given  in  a  previous 
chapter.  But  in  numberless  different  ways  their  close 
comradeship  conduced  to  the  strengthening  and  up 
building  of  the  denomination.  In  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Brock  they  gave  Baptists  an  altogether  new 
standing  in  the  metropolis,  and,  indirectly,  through 
out  the  country. 

It  became  the  regular  custom  after  a  time  for 
Spurgeon  to  preach  at  Regent's  Park  in  the  after 
noon  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  opening  of  the 
chapel ;  and  on  any  special  occasion  he  was  sure  to  be 
present  to  testify  to  his  appreciation  of  his  friend. 
Landels,  on  his  part,  was  always  ready  to  render  what 
services  he  could  in  return.  He  occasionally  occu 
pied  the  Tabernacle  pulpit,  or  spoke  at  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Pastors  College.  At  one  of  these 
latter  gatherings  he  took  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  "  he  had  much  love  for  his  honoured  brother, 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  he  could  testify  that  he  had  never 
met  with  a  more  gentlemanly,  brotherly,  loving,  and 
Christianly  brother  than  he  in  the  denomination." 
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On  one  occasion  at  least  he  delivered  a  course  of  lec 
tures  to  the  students  of  the  Pastors'  College  during  the 
absence  of  the  president.  The  following  character 
istic  letter  from  Spurgeon  refers  to  this.  It  is 
undated :  — 

Nightingale  Lane,  Clapkam.  Saturday  Evening. 

"  MY  DEAR  FRIEND — Can  your  course  of  lec 
tures  commence  with  the  second  week  of  the  New 
Year  and  last  through  six  Fridays  from  three  to 
four  ?  This  would  carry  my  men  over  my  absence, 
and  be  you  scarcely  can  tell  how  great  a  relief  to 
me.  I  am  in  some  trouble,  which  I  carry  to  my 
Lord,  but  I  want  human  help  and  sympathy.  Mr. 

grows  old,  and  we  begin  to  feel  it ;  I  want  more 

help ;  if  God  moves  you  to  render  it  it  will  be  a  boon 
indeed.  I  am  in  my  very  soul  heart  to  heart  with 
you,  and  I  think  we  grow  towards  one  another.  I 
could  trust  you  as  I  could  not  everyone  or  scarcely 
one.  Lectures  and  sermons  already  in  your  hand 
might  be  made  invaluable  to  me,  with  less  toil  to  you 
than  benefit  to  a  rising  race  of  ministers.  I  know  you 
are  overworked,  and  if  you  feel  you  cannot  do  it  I 
will  not  press,  but  just  now  my  need  is  urgent  and 
your  aid  will  come  in  as  a  great  boon.  You  will  do 
it  if  you  can. 

I  ought  to  be  getting  my  sermon,  but  cannot 
readily  settle  to  it  because  of  cares  which  toss  my 
brain.  Having  tried  the  human  side  I  shall  now 
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cast  all  my  care  on  the  divine  helper ;  but  I  feel  as  if 
I  had  you  here  sympathising  with  me  now  that  I 
have  written  you.  Breathe  a  prayer  for  me,  and 
believe  me  ever  to  be — Your  loving  brother, 

C.  H.  SPURGEON." 

Sometimes  the  two  friends,  when  they  were  both 
fagged  and  in  need  of  rest,  would  go  away  together 
into  the  beautiful  country  districts  of  Surrey.  Here, 
amidst  some  of  the  quietest  scenes  of  nature,  they 
would  spend  a  day  or  two  in  peaceful  relaxation, 
talking  over  the  things  that  were  nearest  to  their 
hearts.  They  had  one  such  trip  in  1868,  and  another 
in  1 869,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides.  On  one 
of  these  occasions,  as  Spurgeon  once  told  at  a  public 
meeting,  they  were  having  a  walk  together  near 
Dorking,  and  in  a  little  wood  they  stopped  and  prayed 
that  God  would  revive  missionary  efforts.  Who  can 
tell  what  the  denomination  and  the  Church  at  large 
owed  to  these  quiet  intimate  talks  in  the  green 
country  lanes,  when  all  reserve  was  thrown  aside,  and 
soul  met  soul  ? 

Landels  was  always  anxious  that  Spurgeon  should 
take  an  even  more  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the 
denomination  than  his  manifold  engagements  per 
mitted.  In  December,  1878,  he  wrote  in  the 
Baptist: 

"  For  the  highest  office  in  the  Union  there  is  one 
whose      qualifications     are     unequalled — whose 
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appointment  at  this  juncture  would  do  much 
to  reduce  to  order  the  anarchy  which  threatens 
to  prevail.  He  is  the  captain  for  whom  the  army 
waits  that  he  may  lead  it  on  to  victory.  And  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  his 
manifold  engagements,  his  election  will  not  be 
postponed,  out  of  consideration  for  others  who 
may  be  more  ambitious  of  the  honour,  and  that 
he  will  allow  nothing  to  hinder  his  responding  to 
the  call  of  his  brethren.  The  office  will  add  but 
little  to  the  honours  he  now  enjoys.  But  it  may 
be  an  object  of  ambition  even  to  him  to  recall  to 
duty,  and  rally  round  a  common  standard,  and  in 
pursuit  of  a  common  object,  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  denomination  he  loves  so  well.  We  need 
not  say  whom  we  mean.  Our  remarks  will  apply 
to  but  one,  whose  name  before  we  write  it  will 
rise  to  every  tongue — the  Rev.  C.  H.  SPURGEON." 

Spurgeon,  on  his  part,  though  he  never  saw  his 
way  to  accept  office  himself,  thoroughly  appreciated 
and  rejoiced  in  the  public  services  which  his  friend 
was  enabled  to  render  to  the  Union.  It  was  he  who, 
on  Landels'  retirement  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Union  in  1877,  moved  the  customary  resolution  of 
thanks ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  said : 

"  When  our  dear  friend  was  chosen  to  the  presi 
dency  I  think  the  whole  denomination  rejoiced, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  in  London,  who  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  having  him  in  our  midst,  rejoiced 
most  of  all.  For  those  who  dislike  the  doctor 
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do  not  know  much  about  him:  those  who  only 
like  him,  also  are  rather  ignorant  with  regard 
to  him;  for  to  get  to  know  him  thoroughly  is 
to  get  to  admire  him  heartily.  I  believe,  in 
fact  I  am  sure,  I  may  say  on  behalf  of  every 
brother  in  the  London  Baptist  Association,  that 
we  could  not  have  chosen  one  who  would  have 
made  so  admirable  a  president  as  he  did.  We 
prophesied  great  things  on  his  behalf,  but  he 
has  very  far  exceeded  anything  we  could  have 
imagined.  .  .  .  We  are  all  grateful  to  him. 
The  denomination  for  many  years  to  come  will 
write  his  occupation  of  the  chair  as  a  red  letter 
year  in  the  history  of  the  Churches.  Many  have 
done  valiantly,  laboriously,  but  I  think  hitherto 
the  doctor  excels  them  all ;  at  least,  I  as  spokes 
man  on  this  occasion  feel  I  do  not  go  beyond  my 
sense  of  the  truth  when  I  say  it.  ...  Dr. 
Landels,  you  do  not  want  me  to  say  how  I,  in 
common  with  everybody  else,  love  you.  You 
and  I  could  have  had  a  fight  together  and  could 
agree  if  it  was  necessary ;  but  my  admiration  of 
you  is  beyond  all  praise,  neither  have  I  anyone, 
I  confess,  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whom  I 
esteem  more  highly  than  I  do  you.  But  what 
of  that  ?  it  is  the  same  with  us  all.  You  are 
so  true,  so  faithful  to  your  convictions  in  every 
thing,  that  we  always  know  where  to  find  you." 

It  was  a  sad  day  when  the  friendship  between  the 
two  leaders  was  interrupted  by  the  unfortunate  Down 
Grade  controversy,  which  broke  out  in  1887.  I  do 
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not  wish  to  open  up  old  sores ;  but  the  part  Landels 
took  in  the  controversy  had  such  important  results 
and  was  such  an  outstanding  episode  in  his  later 
years,  that  it  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over  in 
silence.  He  shrank  from  appearing  at  all  in  the 
unhappy  quarrel,  and  kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  he 
could.  And  it  was  only  when  he  feared  that  the 
Baptist  Union  was  in  danger  of  stultifying  itself  by 
its  action  that  he  threw  himself  into  it  as  a  matter  of 
duty.  At  the  beginning  of  1888  he  published  a 
pamphlet  on  "  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  and  the 
Baptist  Union,"  in  which  he  carefully  analysed  and 
examined  the  serious  charges  which  had  been 
brought  against  the  Union,  and  which  had  been 
emphasised  by  Spurgeon's  withdrawal.  He  con 
cluded  that  the  evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  these 
charges  was  flimsy  in  the  extreme,  and  that  until 
they  were  made  more  definite  and  personal,  and 
supported  with  much  more  conclusive  evidence,  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Union  to  take  any  action 
in  the  matter.  "  More  than  about  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
return  to  the  Union,"  he  said,  "  we  are  concerned  that 
the  Union  should  not  forget  what  is  due  to  itself,  and 
from  it  to  its  members."  He  maintained  that,  much  as 
they  respected  Mr.  Spurgeon,  they  could  not,  on  his 
demand,  exclude  men  whom  he  did  not  name  on 
evidence  which  he  did  not  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  testing.  And  he  pleaded  with  the  Union  not  to 
sacrifice  its  liberty,  and  "  place  itself  under  the 
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domination  of  a  few  of  its  narrowest  members,  theo 
logically  considered."  He  followed  this  up  by 
moving  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  January 
1 8th,  in  a  solemn  and  weighty  speech,  the  so-called 
"vote  of  censure."  It  so  exactly  embodies  his 
personal  views  that  I  give  it  in  full :  — • 

"  That  the  Council  recognises  the  gravity  of  the 
charges  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  has  brought 
against  the  Union,  previous  to  and  since  his 
withdrawal.  It  considers  that  the  public  and 
general  manner  in  which  they  have  been  made 
reflects  on  the  whole  body,  and  exposes  to  sus 
picion  brethren  who  love  the  truth  as  truly  as 
he  does.  And  as  Mr.  Spurgeon  declines  to 
give  the  names  of  those  to  whom  he  intended 
them  to  apply,  and  the  evidence  supporting 
them,  those  charges,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Council,  ought  not  to  have  been  made." 

This  was  carried  with  five  dissentients. 

He  also  wrote  two  long  and  strongly  worded 
letters  to  the  Freeman,  on  February  loth  and  i/th, 
dealing  with  subsequent  developments  of  the 
controversy.  In  the  latter  of  these  he  strongly 
deprecated  the  proposal  that  the  Council  should  adopt 
a  "  doctrinal  basis  "  or  "  declaration  of  faith,"  on  the 
ground  that  such  action  would  "  only  intensify  the 
already  over-strained  feeling,  and  prepare  the  way 
for  such  squabbles  in  the  assembly  as  in  the  present 
state  of  things  could  not  fail  to  arise.  The  Lord 
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forbid  that  they  should  enter  on  such  a  suicidal 
course !  " 

The  attitude  which  he  thus  took  up,  as  was  per 
haps  inevitable,  touched  Spurgeon  to  the  quick,  and 
led  him  and  his  friends  to  say  some  very  bitter 
things ;  and  the  friendship  which  had  stood  the 
strain  of  more  than  twenty  years  was  shattered. 

At  the  autumnal  meetings  at  Huddersfield,  on 
October  4th,  Landels  delivered  a  great  speech, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  clinched  the  action  of 
the  Union  on  the  Down  Grade  question.  In  it  he 
sought  to  justify  that  action  by  setting  it  clearly 
in  the  light  of  the  great  principles  on  which  it  was 
based.  His  subject  was:  "1688-1888,  Bicentenary 
of  John  Bunyan's  Death :  The  Rights  and  Responsi 
bilities  of  Individual  Conscience."  In  commenting 
on  the  speech,  the  Freeman  said : 

"  The  Doctor  never  lacked  courage.  Whether  pru 
dent  or  no,  there  was  one  general  consensus  of 
opinion—that  as  a  clear,  concise  expression  of 
our  most  sacred  principles  it  could  not  well  be 
excelled.  After  all,  we  have  been  too  much 
swayed  by  personalities  and  sentiments.  We  need 
a  sharp,  clear  vision  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of 
principle.  Another  thing  we  noted,  that  though 
he  said  some  plain  straight  things,  there  was 
not  in  all  the  vast  audience  any  expression  of 
dissent.  In  fact,  the  feeling  was  quite  the  other 
way.  The  sentiments  most  loudly  cheered  were 
those  that  pleaded  for  loyalty  to  Christ  and  the 
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sacredness  of  conscience.  The  ringing  cheers 
that  greeted  his  closing  sentences  proved  how 
deeply  he  had  touched  the  hearts  as  well  as 
carried  with  him  the  judgment  of  his  hearers." 
The  closing  sentences  were  as  follows :  — 
"  I  have  only  to  say  in  conclusion  that  I  congratu 
late  the  Union  on  having  maintained  its  liberty, 
notwithstanding  the  stress  and  the  strain  to 
which  it  has  been  exposed.  Seldom  has  any 
body  of  Christians  been  so  strongly  tempted 
to  a  course  of  action  which  it  might 
afterwards  find  reason  to  bitterly  regret. 
Between  attachment  to  a  person  whom  it 
has  regarded,  and  does  still  regard,  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  affection  and  respect,  and 
adherence  to  a  principle  which  it  values,  it  has 
had  to  make  a  Herculean  choice  ;  and  so  far  it 
has  not  failed  under  the  test.  It  has  proved 
itself  equal  to  the  occasion — principle  has 
triumphed.  It  has  shown  that  it  will  not  yield 
to  the  dictation  of  any  earthly  authority,  how 
ever  revered — that  it  will  call  no  man  Master 
but  Christ.  It  has  refused  to  homologate  un-- 
proved  accusations.  It  has  refused  to  practise 
injustice,  even  for  so  desirable  an  object  as  the 
preservation  of  truth.  It  has  possessed  its  soul 
in  patience,  and  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its 
way  when  by  its  friends  it  was  aspersed  and 
maligned,  and  its  foes  were  exulting  over  its 
difficulties  and  dangers.  It  would  not  have 
been  surprising  had  its  feelings  overpowered  its 
judgment,  and  its  fears  paralysed  its  courage. 
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But,  though  some  of  its  more  timid  members 
may  have  been  disposed  to  lower  its  flag  just  a 
little,  it  has  been  upheld  by  the  arms  of  the 
strong.  And  now,  were  this  the  last  word  I 
should  utter  in  its  meetings,  I  would  say,  '  Con 
tinue  in  the  course  you  have  so  far  pursued.  Let 
there  be  no  surrender  of  your  rights.  Stand 
fast  in  the  liberty  with  which  Christ  has  set  you 
free,  arid  be  not  entangled  in  any  yoke  of 
bondage.  For  your  own  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
generations  yet  unborn,  for  God's  sake,  stand 
firm.  "  Quit  you  like  men.  Be  strong." ' 

The  broken  friendship  was  never  renewed  in 
this  world.  Landels,  indeed,  greatly  as  he  believed 
his  brother  had  been  misled  in  this  matter,  cher 
ished  for  him  up  to  the  last  the  deepest  admiration 
and  affection.  But  the  breach  was  too  deep  to  be 
again  healed.  And  yet  surely  it  has  now  been 
healed.  Yonder  the  two  friends  have  clasped  hands 
again.  In  the  clearer  light  of  God  they  once  more 
see  eye  to  eye ;  and  the  old  loving  fellowship,  inter 
rupted  for  a  little  while,  has  been  renewed  in  that 
daybreak  which  dispels  all  shadows. 
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CHAPTER     XIV. 

EDINBURGH. 

ON  March  1st,  1883,  Landels  commenced  his  minis 
try  at  Dublin  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  early 
dreams  of  his  life  was  realised.  The  wisdom  of  the 
change  to  the  Northern  capital  was  quickly  proved 
by  its  results.  Although  what  is  generally  con 
sidered  the  most  trying  season  in  Edinburgh  was 
just  commencing,  his  health  at  once  improved.  The 
keen,  bracing  climate  acted  as  a  tonic,  and  he  seemed 
to  gather  fresh  vigour  every  day.  The  east  winds, 
which  most  people  find  so  trying,  he  revelled  in. 
When  they  were  blowing  their  keenest  he  would 
climb  the  Calton  Hill  and  walk  up  and  down  by 
the  hour,  drinking  them  in  with  delight !  His  family 
used  to  remark  when  he  had  been  a  few  months  in 
Edinburgh  that  he  was  ten  years  younger  than  when 
he  left  London.  He  seemed  to  have  renewed  his 
youth.  He  was  a  great  walker  in  those  days.  His 
constitutional  most  frequently  consisted  in  a  walk 
round  Arthur's  Seat  by  the  Queen's  Drive,  or  latterly, 
when  he  was  not  so  well  able  to  climb,  in  a  walk 
through  the  Botanical  Gardens  and  the  grounds  of 
Fettes  College.  He  never  wearied,  too,  of  walking 
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along  Princes  Street,  which  he  considered  one  of  the 
finest  streets  in  Europe,  if  not  the  finest  Always  a 
handsome  man,  he  improved  in  looks  as  he  got  older  ; 
and  at  this  period,  when  he  was  the  picture  of  vigour 
and  robustness,  he  was  at  his  very  best.  His  stately 
form  and  noble  head,  in  some  respects  not  unlike 
those  of  Christopher  North,  never  failed  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  passers-by,  and  made  him  one  of  the 
notable  figures  of  the  city.  In  the  pulpit,  too,  he 
presented  a  commanding  appearance,  and  came  to  be 
known  among  the  students  as  the  "  stately  preacher." 

Under  his  ministry  the  Church  at  Dublin  Street 
entered  on  a  new  era  of  prosperity.  Large  congre 
gations  were  at  once  gathered.  On  Sunday  even 
ings  the  chapel  was  crowded,  frequently  to  excess ; 
and  in  order  to  provide  increased  sitting  accommo 
dation,  the  aisles  were  fitted  with  folding  seats,  and 
a  set  of  folding  chairs  was  procured  for  use-  on  the 
platform  and  in  all  odd  corners.  So  great  was  the 
pressure  on  some  occasions  that  it  was  found  advis 
able  to  have  horizontal  iron  beams  inserted  under 
the  front  of  the  gallery.  Indeed,  the  new  minister 
stepped  immediately  into  the  position  of  one  of  the 
"popular  preachers"  of  Edinburgh,  whom  it  was 
everybody's  business  to  go  and  hear ;  and  during 
the  summer  months  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  might  be  found  in  the  congregation. 

By  the  beginning  of  1884  about  a  hundred  new 
members  had  been  received — a  most  gratifying 
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result  of  ten  months'  labour.  And  the  Church  grew 
not  only  in  numbers  but  in  life  and  activity.  Its  mis 
sionary  zeal  was  greatly  stimulated,  and  its  contribu 
tions  for  foreign  missions  were  multiplied.  It  began, 
too,  to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  home  mis 
sion  work.  The  mission  hall  at  Canonmills,  a  poor 
district  in  the  near  neighbourhood,  was  purchased, 
and  soon  became  the  centre  of  manifold  activities, 
and  a  useful  outlet  for  the  energies  of  the  younger 
members.  The  new  minister  also  did  much  in 
various  ways  to  promote  systematic  Bible  study 
among  the  members  of  the  Church.  At  first  he  tried 
holding  occasional  meetings  for  the  study  of  special 
subjects.  Then  for  some  years  he  conducted  a  Bible 
class  for  young  people  on  the  usual  lines.  And  at 
length  in  1889  he  established  what  was  called  a 
Christian  Endeavour  Society.  This  society,  although 
not  what  is  usually  understood  by  a  Young 
People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour,  met 
a  felt  want,  and  was  productive  of  much  good.  It 
met  every  Monday  evening,  the  minister  himself 
presiding.  A  brief  paper  was  read  by  one  of  the 
members,  followed  by  a  free  discussion  of  the  sub 
ject.  It  was  in  connection  with  this  society  that  a 
series  of  evangelistic  services  was  held  in  the  chapel 
hall  on  successive  evenings  in  February,  1892.  At 
most  of  them  Landels  presided  and  spoke.  His 
addresses,  I  am  told,  were  delivered  on  this  occasion 
without  notes,  and  they  proved  very  fruitful  both  in 
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leading  to   decision  for   Christ  and  in  raising  the 
spiritual  tone  of  the  Church. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  outstanding 
features  of  Landels'  Edinburgh  ministry,  especially 
during  the  earlier  years,  was  the  large  number  of 
young  men,  mostly  students,  who  regularly  attended 
it.  At  that  time  the  great  religious  movement 
among  the  students  which  is  principally  associated 
with  the  name  of  the  late  Professor  Drummond,  was 
in  full  swing;  and  all  the  Churches  doubtless  bene 
fited  by  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  But  few  of 
them,  I  imagine,  drew  more  of  the  students  than 
Dublin  Street,  and  few  preachers  were  more  popular 
with  them  than  its  minister.  Young  men  formed  no 
insignificant  part  of  the  large  evening  congrega 
tions  ;  and  there  were  many  among  them  whose  whole 
after  life  was  profoundly  influenced  by  the  teaching 
to  which  they  listened.  Some  of  them  became  Bap 
tists,  and  went  out  as  ministers  and  missionaries  into 
distant  lands,  into  Africa,  India,  Australia.  Many 
more  who  did  not  become  Baptists  received  a  new 
stimulus  to  their  thought  and  life — a  debt  which 
some  of  them  have  publicly  acknowledged.  It  was 
a  repetition  of  the  early  days  at  Regent's  Park,  only 
with  a  difference.  These  students  were  gathered 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  attend  the  University, 
and  were  destined  in  the  pursuit  of  their  different 
callings  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  world ;  and  the 
ministry  which  was  able  to  reach  and  influence  them 
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acquired  a  world-wide   significance.     Among  those 
baptised   by    Landels   shortly    after    his   coming   to 
Dublin  Street  I  may  mention  the  Rev.  R.  Wright 
Hay,  then  a  student  at  the  Congregational  Divinity 
Hall ;  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Gillison,  son  of  a  Free  Church 
minister,  and  then  studying  for  that   Church;    the 
Rev.  Alex.  Cowe,  who  died  on  the  Congo ;   and  the 
Rev.  D.  Glass,  M.A.,  now  tutor  at  Rawdon  College. 
He   also  baptised  about  this  time   the   Rev.   J.   R. 
Crystal,  M.A,  B.D.,  Established  Church  minister  at 
Newmains,     now     Baptist     minister     in     Hamilton. 
Besides  these  many  more  might  be  mentioned,  now 
occupying    important    positions    in    the    ministry    at 
home  and  abroad,  who  were  members  of  either  the 
Church  or  congregation,  and  who  owed  much  to  the 
Edinburgh     ministry.     Landels     preached     several 
series  of  sermons  specially  to  young  men,  some  of 
which    produced    a    profound    impression.     One    of 
them  was  on  "  The  Fools  of  Scripture,"  a  subject 
which  afforded  free  scope  for  his  powers  of  sarcasm 
and  scathing  irony.     Another,  on  "  Character,"  was 
attended  by  crowds  of  students,  and  is  still  vividly 
remembered  by  not  a  few. 

Although  he  looked  upon  his  removal  to  the 
North  as  a  kind  of  semi-retirement,  he  soon  became 
involved  in  a  ceaseless  round  of  work.  He  was  in 
as  great  demand  for  special  occasions  as  at  any 
period  of  his  ministry.  If  there  was  a  chapel  to  be 
opened  or  a  special  sermon  to  be  preached,  whether 
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in  East  or  West,  his  brethren  naturally  looked  to 
him  for  help ;  and  he  always  gave  it  if  he  was  at 
all  able.  But  he  did  not  confine  his  services  to  his 
own  body;  he  gave  them  with  equal  readiness  to 
the  Churches  of  all  denominations.  He  was  as 
much  sought  after  for  anniversaries,  etc.,  by  Presby 
terians  as  by  Baptists.  I  suppose  there  were  not 
many  Churches  in  Edinburgh  in  which  at  some  time 
or  other  he  had  not  preached.  On  one  occasion  he 
officiated  in  St.  Giles'  Cathedral,  and  he  was  well 
known  in  all  the  leading  Presbyterian  Churches.  In 
order  to  do  this  and  yet  not  be  too  often  away  from 
his  own  pulpit,  he  was  obliged  very  often  to  preach 
three  times  on  the  Sunday,  besides  frequently  con 
ducting  services  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
during  the  week. 

He  began  very  soon  to  take  a  foremost  part  in 
the  work  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Scotland.  True  to 
his  traditions  as  a  fighter,  he  threw  himself  energeti 
cally  into  the  Education  controversy,  which  at  that 
time  was  causing  so  much  stir.  Having  by  pains 
taking  investigation  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  matter,  he  took  up  a  very  decided 
attitude  which  won  him  not  a  few  enemies.  Whether 
mistaken  or  not,  his  position  was  at  least  clear  and 
simple;  and  all  his  action  was  based  on  the  broad 
principle  that  the  majority  in  any  free  assembly  must, 
after  full  and  free  discussion,  be  allowed  to  rule,  the 
minority  falling  in  loyally  with  its  decisions.  In  1883 
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he  preached  before  the  Union  in  Dundee,  and  in 
1888  he  was  elected  president  For  a  number  of 
years,  from  1886  to  1894,  he  edited  the  Scottish 
Baptist  Magazine,  and  supplied  with  his  own  pen  a 
large  proportion  of  its  contents.  He  also  for  several 
summer  sessions  (1886,  1887,  and  1888)  lectured  on 
Homiletics  to  the  students  connected  with  the  Baptist 
Union  Theological  Hall.  He  sought  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  men  during  the  winter  months  by 
inviting  such  of  them  as  were  taking  their  arts  course 
in  Edinburgh  to  his  own  house  once  a  week.  Of 
these  gatherings  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Forbes,  M.A.,  in  the 
Freeman  for  July  2 1  st,  1 899,  says  : 

"  Some  of  the  pleasantest  recollections  of  the  Doctor 
are  associated  in  the  minds  of  students  of  those 
years  with  the  Friday  evening  entertainments 
at  his  house,  when  the  Edinburgh  men  used  to 
meet  with  him  for  tea  and  a  chat  in  the  study. 
Often  great  themes,  such  as  '  Inspiration '  and 
'  Saving  Truth,'  were  dealt  with,  and  often 
simple  practical  matters,  such  as  a  student's 
health  and  exercise,  were  touched  on,  and  all 
with  such  strength  and  kindliness  and  gleams  of 
humour  that  the  shyest  felt  at  ease." 

At  the  same  time  he  did  not  lose  touch  with  the 
larger  Union  in  the  South.  He  still  took  a  deep 
interest  in  its  affairs  and  a  prominent  part  in  its 
councils,  and  from  time  to  time  made  his  appearance 
on  its  platform  at  the  great  annual  gatherings.  The 
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important  part  he  played  in  the  Down  Grade  con 
troversy  has  been  noticed  elsewhere,  and  also  the 
great  speech  delivered  by  him  at  the  autumnal  meet 
ings  at  Huddersfield  in  October,  1888  (pp.  283 — 285). 
Twelve  months  before,  in  October,  1887,  when 
the  meetings  were  held  at  Sheffield,  he  read  a  paper 
on  "  Church  Fellowship,"  which,  along  with  a  com 
panion  paper  by  the  Rev.  E.  Medley,  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  In  1892  (on  June  2nd),  in  con 
nection  with  the  centenary  celebrations  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  he  preached  the  centen 
ary  sermon  at  Kettering  in  the  vast  tent  specially 
erected  for  the  meetings,  taking  as  his  text  that 
from  which  William  Carey  had  preached  a  hundred 
years  before,  Isaiah  liv.  2  and  3.  Four  years  later, 
at  the  autumnal  meetings  at  Bristol  in  1896,  he  made 
his  last  public  appearance  at  these  gatherings, 
delivering  the  valedictory  address  to  the  departing 
missionaries — an  address  which  greatly  impressed 
and  moved  all  who  heard  it,  so  full  was  it  of  tender 
ness,  of  appreciative  sympathy,  of  spiritual  insight. 

Meanwhile  he  was  taking  a  leading  part  in  the 
general  religious  life  of  the  city.  As  a  representa 
tive  man  he  was  expected  to  give  his  countenance 
and  support  to  all  the  different  religious  movements, 
and  he  was  constantly  called  on  to  render  some 
service  or  other.  For  example,  on  October  7th,  1883, 
he  preached  in  Free  St  Luke's  the  annual  sermon  of 
the  Edinburgh  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
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taking  as  his  text,  "  Which  is  your  reasonable  ser 
vice."  On  February  1st,  1884,  in  the  United  Pres 
byterian  Synod  Hall,  before  a  crowded  audience,  he 
preached  the  annual  missionary  sermon  in  connection 
with  the  schemes  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church.  On  November  22nd,  in  the  same  year,  he 
delivered  an  address  on  "  Missions  "  to  the  members 
of  the  University  Missionary  Association.  About 
the  same  time,  at  the  request  of  the  University  Stu 
dents'  Societies,  he  preached  a  special  sermon  to 
students  in  Dublin  Street.  Again,  on  February  I3th, 
1893,  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  Free  Church 
students  in  connection  with  the  Free  Church  Col 
lege  Missionary  Society.*  I  also  remember  him  on 
one  occasion,  in  connection,  I  think,  with  some  young 
women's  society,  preaching  a  sermon  to  women  only 
in  Free  St.  George's,  when  the  area  of  the  great 
church  was  filled  with  an  audience  composed  exclu 
sively  of  women.  These  are  but  one  or  two  of  his 
many  public  appearances,  of  most  of  which  un 
fortunately  I  have  no  longer  any  record.  One  other 
instance  must  be  specially  mentioned,  because  of  a 
picturesque  incident  connected  with  it,  for  which  I 
am  indebted  to  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Ritchie,  of  Newcastle, 
who  was  himself  present  on  the  occasion.  During  the 

*  His  reputation  as  a  preacher  to  students  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  visit  St.  Andrews  on  December  i6th,  1888,  when  he 
preached  in  the  College  Church  before  the  students  and  professors 
of  the  University. 
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Edinburgh  Exhibition  a  short  series  of  special  ser 
mons  was  preached  in  the  Synod  Hall,  then  the 
largest  hall  in  Edinburgh.  Landels  was  one  of  the 
chosen  speakers,  and  he  preached  to  a  crowded 
audience  on  "  The  Bible,  and  What  we  Owe  to  It." 
The  sermon  is  said  to  have  been  a  "masterpiece  of 
sustained  and  noble  eloquence,"  and  to  have  worked 
up  the  vast  assembly  to  a  high  pitch  of  nervous  ten 
sion.  Principal  Cairns  was  on  the  platform,  and 
listened  to  the  sermon  throughout  with  rapt  atten 
tion  and  beaming  face.  No  sooner  was  the  service 
over  than  he  hastily  approached  the  preacher,  and 
with  an  almost  boyish  delight  grasped  his  hand  and 
slapped  him  on  the  back  with  a  pronounced  "  Well 
done,  Landels !  "  that  was  heard  by  many  in  the 
audience.  And  then  the  two  big,  venerable  men — 
big,  both  of  them,  in  soul  as  well  as  in  body — slowly 
walked  out  of  the  hall  arm  in  arm.  The  incident,  so 
simple  in  itself,  deeply  touched  those  who  witnessed 
it,  and  led  more  than  one  to  turn  away  "with  tear- 
dimmed  eye  and  choking  voice." 

The  esteem  in  which  Landels  was  held  and  the 
light  in  which  his  ministry  was  regarded  outside  his 
own  body,  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
appreciation  by  Dr.  John  Smith  of  Broughton  Place : 

"  Though  not  at  the  time  in  Edinburgh  I  remember 
distinctly  the  heartiness  with  which  Dr.  Lan 
dels  was  welcomed  to  the  Scottish  capital.  The 
first  feeling  was  of  surprise  that  he  should  leave 
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London ;  the  second  was  a  strong  sentiment  of 
admiration  for  the  practical  wisdom  which  moved 
him  to  seek  among  his  own  people  a  sphere 
ample  and  highly  important,  yet  involving  a 
lessened  strain  of  public  responsibility.  Had  he 
been  a  Presbyterian,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  warmly  hailed  by  all  sections  of  the 
Christian  public  as  a  powerful  accession  to  the 
evangelical  ministry,  in  this  city  of  Knox  and 
Chalmers. 

Dublin  Street  Chapel  held  a  high  repute  for 
intelligence  and  Christian  worth,  but  it  rose  into 
new  prominence  through  the  attraction  of  Dr. 
Landels'  ministry.  Especially  in  the  evening, 
large  numbers  were  drawn  from  all  quarters  of 
the  city,  and  from  the  various  denominations,  to 
listen  to  discourses,  clear  in  statement  of  truth, 
rich  with  evangelical  unction,  marked  through 
out  by  a  subdued  and  stately  eloquence,  flowing 
for  the  most  part  in  a  broad  and  equal  stream, 
but  gathering  at  times  into  a  cumulative  force  of 
argument  or  appeal  which  bore  all  opposition 
away. 

In  the  early  years  of  his  Edinburgh  ministry 
Dr.  Landels  continued  as  in  his  prime,  with  no 
observable  abatement  of  freshness  or  force.  He 
belonged  to  a  generation  of  ministers  notable  in 
physical  as  in  intellectual  and  oratorical  endow 
ment,  and  there  was  no  figure  more  dignified,  no 
head  and  face  more  noble,  than  those  which  live 
in  memory  as  the  outer  presentment  and  index 
of  his  lofty  and  pure  character. 
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I  met  him  frequently  at  meetings  of  many 
descriptions,  and  he  was  always  equal  to  the 
occasion,  never  falling  beneath  the  high  standard 
which  he  had  set  for  himself.  Indeed,  I  have 
wondered  how  he  could  prepare  addresses  so 
living,  true  in  spirit,  and  perfect  in  expression 
for  all  sorts  of  occasions.  But  he  did  not  suc 
cumb  to  the  modern  ministers'  temptation  to  go 
everywhere  and  do  everything.  He  was  '  rich 
in  saving  common  sense '  as  to  the  husbanding 
of  his  resources,  and  so  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age  and  maintained  his  vigour  to  the  last. 

One  remark  of  Dr.  Landels'  has  passed  into 
a  proverb.  When,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends, 
he  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  from  the 
active  work  of  the  ministry,  he  was  accosted  by 
a  member  who  was  grieved,  and  even  perplexed 
by  his  decision,  '  Dr.  Landels,  I  am  astonished 
that  you  should  think  of  retiring.'  '  My  friend,' 
was  the  wise  and  witty  rejoinder,  '  I  have  the 
sense  to  recognise  my  own  infirmities,  but  if  you 
keep  me  for  a  few  years  more,  I  will  become 
utterly  oblivious  of  them.'  In  the  presence  and 
service  of  God,  he  had  won  that  calm  and  equi 
poise  of  character,  free  from  strain  and  exaggera 
tion,  which  enabled  him  to  act  with  the  simple 
dignity  of  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  will  of  his 
Master,  expressed  in  the  facts  of  His  provi 
dence.  Such  an  obedience  may  be  better  than 
sacrifice ;  often  reveals — as  we  believe  it  did  in 
Dr.  Landels — a  soul  moulded  into  richer  and 
more  entire  conformity  to  the  divine  will,  than 
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is    attained    sometimes    through    striking    ex 
periences  or  in  the  furnace  of  trial." 

During  these  years  Landels  paid  several  visits  to 
Italy.  The  two  following  letters  were  written  on 
two  of  these  occasions  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Black, 
at  that  time  secretary  of  the  Dublin  Street  Church : 

Torino,  April  i2th,  1889. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  BLACK — I  was  glad  to  receive 
from  my  wife  a  good  account  of  last  Sunday's  ser 
vices.     By  the  time  you  receive  this  you  will  have 
had  a  second  Sunday,  when  I  hope  the  claims  of  our 
Foreign  Mission  will  be  successfully  pleaded  by  our 
friends.     There  is  much  need.     You  know  that  we 
have  our  favourite  missions ;   and  that  in  the  atten 
tion  which  is  given  to  the  more  popular  some  of 
the  less  so  are  apt  to  be  neglected.     I  cannot  help 
feeling  this  when  I  see  the  state  of  things  which 
exists   here.     Just   fancy   a   city  about   the  size   of 
Edinburgh,  with  only  one  visible  building   in   which 
the    Gospel    is    preached    (that    belonging    to    the 
Waldensians).     .     .     .     Our  Baptist  place  here  is  a 
room  about  half  the  size  of  our  mission  hall,  and 
as  much  on  one  side  of  the  city.     It  is  on  the  ground 
floor  of  a  large  range  of  buildings,  and  opens  from 
the  pavement ;  has  no  external  sign  of  being  a  place 
of  worship   except   the  name   on   the   window.     In 
this,  exposed  to  interruptions  from  the  passers-by, 
which  are  almost  sufficient  to  keep  away  quiet  devout 
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people,  our  friends  are  testifying  for  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  the  materialism,  gross  sensuality,  and  super 
stition  which  prevail,  almost  without  encouragement 
from  anyone ;  for  they  have  scarcely  any  visitors 
such  as  go  to  Rome  and  Naples.  There  are  some 
three  other  rooms  of  similar  size  and  situation, 
belonging,  one  to  the  Episcopal  Methodists,  and  the 
others  to  two  sections  of  Plymouth  Brethren.  And 
this  is  the  provision  made  for  the  evangelisation  of 
the  city!  Fancy  Edinburgh  being  so  situated !  And 
yet  there  are  those  who  think  we  should  do  more 
at  home  and  less  abroad ! 

Popery  is  not  so  strong  here  as  in  other  parts, 
but  infidelity  and  immorality  appear  to  be  still  more 
prevalent.  And  even  the  monuments  of  Popery — 
the  splendid  Churches,  etc. — present  a  formidable 
obstacle.  Our  evangelistic  movements  are  so  weak 
in  comparison  with  the  power  of  Popery  in  past  ages 
that  the  people  are  apt  to  look  upon  them  with  con 
tempt.  And  verily  it  does  seem  an  impertinence  for 
such  a  feeble  folk,  with  their  puny  efforts,  to  think  of 
gaining  such  a  people.  The  work  would  be  hope 
less  were  it  not  the  Lord's,  and  that  the  truth  must 
prevail. 

The  weather  has  not  been  very  good  since  I  came 
here,  and  has  kept  us  a  good  deal  indoors.  But  to 
day  has  been  magnificent ;  and  my  son  and  I  took 
advantage  of  it  to  go  to  a  church  called  Supurga, 
built  on  a  height  overlooking  the  city,  from  which 
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there  is  a  view  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps  of  one  or  two 
hundred  miles  in  extent.  The  city  seems  to  stand 
at  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle  of  mountains,  covered 
with  snow  from  the  summit  to  near  their  base  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  forming  a  great  glistening 
wall  of  some  thousand  feet  in  height,  broken  at  the 
summit  into  innumerable  peaks  and  splinters,  look 
ing  so  near  the  city  (although  the  nearest  part  is 
some  thirty  miles  distant)  as  to  threaten  almost  to 
crush  it.  I  have  seen  many  Alpine  views,  but  none 
so  extensive,  and  few  more  impressive.  I  only  wish 
you  and  all  my  friends  could  see  it  for  yourselves. 

I  am  afraid  this  is  a  rambling,  confused  letter ; 
but  it  is  written  in  a  hurry  and  under  difficulties,  and 
I  know  you  will  excuse  it 

Notwithstanding  all  pleasing  sights,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  get  home  again  and  resume  my  work.  For  after  all 
there  is  nothing  equal  in  its  advantages  to  work,  for 
any  of  us.  And  our  working  time  will  soon  be  past. 
My  kind  regards  to  your  family,  and  to  friends  in 
the  Church. — -Ever  truly  yours, 

WILLIAM  LANDELS." 

Turin,  April  gtk,  1892. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  BLACK — I  am  very  pleased  to 
receive  your  letter  just  now  to  hand,  and  have  to 
thank  you  cordially  for  the  interesting  account  you 
give  me  of  what  has  taken  place  during  my  absence. 
I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs. , 
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and  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  see  her  just  before  I 
left  home.  I  had  an  impression  then  that  she  might 
be  gone  before  my  return.  We  cannot  mourn  for 
her  when  we  think  of  her  gentle  spirit  being  at 
rest  in  the  Saviour's  presence.  But  we  must  sym 
pathise  with  her  daughters,  who  have  tended  her  so 
constantly  and  with  so  much  filial  affection.  They 
will  miss  her  much.  Please  assure  them  of  my  warm 
Christian  sympathy,  and  my  prayers  on  their  behalf. 
How  swiftly  our  friends  are  being  removed  one  after 
another,  leaving  us  with  thinned  ranks,  and  making 
us  feel  how  very  near  our  own  end  may  be.  We 
have  had  this  brought  home  to  us  here  in  Italy  in 
no  less  impressive  manner  [by  the  startlingly  sudden 
death  of  our  evangelist  in  Genoa]  .  .  .  He  has 
left  a  widow  almost  entirely  unprovided  for,  and  I 
have  just  started  a  little  subscription  in  order  to 
give  her  some  help.  But  the  Italian  Churches  are  so 
very  poor  that  they  can  really  give  little  for  any 
purpose.  .  .  . 

The  bazaar,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  opening, 
has  done  fairly  well  considering  the  small  resources 
of  the  people.  There  was  a  considerable  display  of 
goods,  but,  as  is  generally  the  case,  a  lack  of  pur 
chasers.  I  was  glad  to  get  Mr.  G to  lead  off  in 

a  very  handsome  manner.  There  was  an  English 
lady  there  also  who  rendered  considerable  help  in 
that  way. 

To-morrow  I  am  to  speak  to  a  few  English  people 
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here  on  the  centenary  of  the  mission.  Strange  to 
say,  a  number  of  them  are  from  Nottingham,  where 
Carey  preached  the  sermon  which  led  to  the  forma 
tion  of  the  society,  and  before  coming  here  were 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church  there.  My  son  holds 
a  service  among%  them  statedly  in  English,  and  has 
pressed  me  to  address  them  to-morrow  on  this  sub 
ject.  My  doing  so  will  relieve  him  somewhat  of  his 
very  heavy  duties ;  and  I  hope  may  be  of  some 
service  to  them. 

Italy,  I  fear,  has  not  advanced  much  religiously 
during  late  years,  but  it  has  both  politically  and 
materially,  to  a  marvellous  extent.  In  the  principal 
cities  the  change  is  most  marked;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  before  long  it  will  advance  religiously  as 
well.  In  many  respects  the  Italians  are  a  noble 
people ;  and  the  wonder  is  not  that  they  are  not 
better,  but  as  good  as  they  are,  considering  the 
accursed  system  which  has  so  long  pressed  on  them. 
The  more  I  see  of  their  religious  services — the  mean 
ingless  mummeries  which  are  everywhere  practised — 
the  more  do  I  feel  disposed  to  denounce  the  Papacy, 
and  the  more  do  I  feel  the  need  of  earnest  evangel 
istic  work. 

I  hope has  succeeded  better  than  he  feared 

in  his  examination.  He  has  worked  very  hard  and 
deserves  success  ;  and  proverbially  that  is  better  even 
than  commanding  it. 

If  you  think  any  part  of  this  letter  will  interest  our 
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friends  at  the  week  night  service,  pray  read  it  to 
them  at  your  discretion.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  write  to  them  directly,  as  I  have  said  here 
nearly  all  I  have  to  say  at  present.  .  .  . 

WILLIAM  LANDELS." 

When  he  first  settled  at  Dublin  Street,  it  was 
Landels'  good  fortune  to  be  surrounded  by  a  remark 
able  group  of  men,  who  formed  the  diaconate.  Most 
of  them  were  well  advanced  in  years,  and  were  widely 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  city  both  on 
account  of  their  character  and  their  position.  Fore 
most  among  them  was  Mr.  Hugh  Rose,  senior. 
Between  him  and  the  new  minister  a  warm  friend 
ship  sprang  up,  occasionally  ruffled  but  never  inter 
rupted  by  some  passing  breeze,  for  both  of  them  were 
men  of  strong  will  and  decided  opinions.  As  the 
years  passed  by,  these  elderly  men  began  one  by  one 
to  drop  away,  and  their  loss  had  a  saddening  and 
depressing  effect  on  the  minister.  I  think  it  was 
partly  on  this  account,  as  well  as  on  account  of  his 
increasing  deafness,  which  greatly  incommoded  him 
both  in  visitation  and  in  the  conduct  of  Church  meet 
ings,  that  he  was  led  in  1 893  to  seriously  contemplate 
retiring  from  the  pastorate.  He  was  persuaded,  how 
ever,  to  continue  his  ministry  for  two  years  longer. 
In  this  decision  he  was  largely  influenced  by  the  con 
sideration  that  he  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  cele 
brate  his  ministerial  jubilee  before  his  retirement. 
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This   important   event   was   celebrated   on    October 
2Qth,  1894,  when  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Dublin 
Street,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Maclaren  of  Manchester. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Dr.  Glover  of  Bristol,  and 
Principal  Tymms  of  Rawdon,  both  of  whom  Landels 
had    baptised;     Dr.    Alison    of    Newington    Parish 
Church,    representing    the    Established    Church    of 
Scotland ;     the    Rev.    J.     G.     Cunningham    of   St. 
Luke's,   representing  the    Free   Church ;    Dr.   John 
Smith    of  Broughton  Place,  representing  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ;    and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Robarts 
of  Glasgow.     The  testimony  borne  by  the  speakers, 
especially  by  the  ministers  of  other  denominations, 
to  Landels'  character  and  work  was  most  striking. 
One  of  them  remarked  that  although  Dr.   Landels 
was  noted  for  his  warm  adherence  to  principle,  "  there 
was  not  in   broad   Scotland   that   day  a  man  who 
associated  his  name  with  that  of  a  sectary  or  sec 
tarian.     They  of  the  other  sections  of  the  Church 
looked  upon  him  as  a  grand   type   of  evangelical 
Christianity.     During  his  stay  in  Edinburgh  he  had 
voiced  the  convictions  not  only  of  his  own  denomina 
tion,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  the  evangelical  Churches 
of  the  city.   That  was  the  rank  in  which  they  put  him. 
He  would  go  into  his  retirement  with  the  affection 
of  all  the  evangelical  Christians  in  Scotland,  and  the 
high    respect    of    that    great    community."     In    the 
course    of   the    evening   he    was    presented    with    a 
cheque    for    one    thousand    guineas,    subscribed    by 
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friends  all  over  the  United  Kingdom,  his  wife  at  the 
same  time  being  the  recipient  of  a  rich  fur  cloak. 
His  reply  took  the  form  of  a  brief  autobiographical 
sketch,  in  which  he  dwelt  specially  on  "  the  remark 
able  leadings  of  Providence "  in  the  course  of  his 
history.  A  few  months  after  this,  on  February  28th, 
1895,  he  finally  retired  from  the  pastorate,  exactly 
twelve  years  after  his  settlement  at  Dublin  Street. 

Although  by  1884  all  Landels'  children  except 
one  unmarried  daughter  had  flown  from  the  old  nest, 
there  was  no  lack  of  young  life  about  the  Edinburgh 
home.  Shortly  before  he  left  London,  his  second 
daughter  had  lost  her  husband,  and  with  her  four 
young  children  had  come  to  live  with  him.  With  this 
new  generation  growing  up  about  him,  there  was 
little  chance  of  the  home  becoming  dull.  Besides 
this,  he  had  two  other  daughters,  the  eldest  and  the 
youngest,  living  in  Kirkcaldy,  Fife,  and  the  members 
of  their  families  were  frequent  visitors.  He  took 
great  pride  and  pleasure  in  all  his  grandchildren,  and 
always  looked  forward  to  seeing  them.  I  remember 
how  on  one  occasion,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
womenfolk,  he  insisted  on  wheeling  one  of  the 
youngest  of  them  in  her  mailcart,  and  refused  to 
resign  his  charge  even  when  he  came  to  a  steep  and 
rather  awkward  hill! 

On  January  3 1st,  1890,  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
George  Love,  died  from  pneumonia  supervening  upon 
a  sharp  attack  of  influenza.  She  was  his  firstborn, 
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and  her  loss  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him.  She  left 
eight  children,  who  from  that  time  seemed  to  occupy 
a  warmer  place  than  ever  in  his  heart.  On  January 
20th,  1895,  another  shadow  fell  on  the  home.  Mrs. 
Landels,  who  for  some  time  had  shown  signs  of  failing 
strength,  had  a  slight  stroke  which  partially  paralysed 
her  left  side.  It  rendered  her  very  helpless;  and 
although  she  was  still  able  to  get  up  every  day  and 
take  her  place  at  the  table  at  mealtimes,  she  could 
not  move  about  at  all  without  assistance.  She  had 
always  been  so  active  and  energetic  that  the  sudden 
change  was  specially  distressing  to  her  husband. 
January  22nd  he  wrote  to  one  of  his  sons : 

«  Happily  your  mother  has  no  pain,  and  can  take  her 
food  well ;  so  that  we  are  hoping  it  may  in  a 
great  measure  pass  off  soon.  She  is  cheerful 
with  it  all;  and  is  able  to  sit  up  and  talk  with 
us  a  little  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Still  it  is  very  distressing  to  see  her  so  helpless, 
and  to  me  it  is  like  rending  the  heart  in  twain. 
After  being  so  long  together  and  with  her  doing 
so  much  for  me  always,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  not 
myself  at  all.  We  can  but  betake  ourselves  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  seek  God's  help  in  our 
time  of  need.  Happily  we  know  that  we  are 
in  His  hands,  and  that  He  does  all  things  well. 

Despite  her  helplessness,  she  was  by  no  means 
idle.  Sitting  in  her  armchair,  she  managed  to  find 
many  little  things  she  could  do  with  her  one  free 
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hand.  She  still  acted  as  the  correspondent  of  the 
family,  and  took  as  keen  an  interest  as  ever  in  all 
that  was  going  on.  She  was  always  happy  and  con 
tented.  An  impatient  or  complaining  word  never 
passed  her  lips,  and  she  dwelt  habitually  not  on 
her  weakness,  but  on  the  many  blessings  which  she 
still  enjoyed.  Her  cheerful  disposition  and  her  un 
questioning  faith  made  her  presence  like  sunshine 
in  the  home ;  and  when  two  years  later  the  end 
came,  and,  after  a  few  days'  unconsciousness,  she 
passed  quietly  away  on  January  3Oth,  1897,  it  made 
a  blank  that  nothing  could  fill.  In  a  letter  to  his 
son  in  Italy,  dated  February  5th,  Landels  wrote : 

"  It  is  true,  as  you  say,  that  there  is  much  to  mitigate 
our  sorrow.  Your  mother's  peaceful  departure 
after  two  years'  helplessness  borne  with  exem 
plary  patience,  was  a  merciful  dispensation,  and 
an  answer  to  the  prayer  that  when  the  separa 
tion  came,  it  might  so  take  place.  Then  she  has 
left  only  pleasant  memories,  and  the  blessed 
assurance  that  she  is  now  for  ever  with  the 
Lord.  My  only  painful  feeling  at  the  thought 
of  her  is  that  I  have  not  prized  her  as  I  ought  to 
have  done. 

From  all  quarters  scores  of  letters  come,  ex 
pressing  sympathy  and  high  appreciation  of 
your  mother's  character,  which  are  very  grateful 
to  us." 

From  this   time   Landels   began  visibly  to   fail. 
He  was  never  quite  the  same  again,  and  seemed  as  if 
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something  essential  had  been  taken  out  of  his  life. 
He  complained  more  frequently  of  a  severe  pain  in 
the  chest,  which  greatly  interfered  with  his  walking, 
and  he  began  steadily  to  lose  flesh.  He  was  still,  in 
deed,  very  active,  and  got  through  a  considerable 
amount  of  work.  lie  frequently  travelled  up  to  Lon 
don  to  committee  meetings,  etc.,  and  sometimes  on 
from  there  to  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  once,  in  June, 
1898,  he  even  ventured,  in  company  with  one  of  his 
sons,  as  far  as  the  North  of  Italy.  He  also  travelled 
about  a  great  deal  preaching  and  lecturing.  I  find 
that  during  1897  and  1898  he  was  preaching  on 
sixty-one  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  four  Sundays. 
But  for  all  that,  one  could  not  fail  to  notice  the 
change  in  him.  He  had  all  at  once  become  an  old 
man.  This  change  was  accentuated  in  the  early 
part  of  1899.  He  began  to  feel  unequal  to  the 
strain  of  preaching,  and  accepted  very  few  engage 
ments.  The  last  time  he  preached  was  on  May  7th, 
at  Queen's  Park,  Glasgow,  the  Church  at  which  his 
youngest  son  had  commenced  his  ministry.  He  was 
already  very  ill,  and  it  was  only  sheer  force  of  will 
which  enabled  him  to  fulfil  the  engagement.  In  the 
morning  he  had  some  difficulty  in  preaching,  and 
his  friends  feared  he  would  not  get  through  the  ser 
vice ;  but  at  night  he  fired  up,  and  without  a  note 
before  him  preached  with  remarkable  freedom  and 
power.  It  was  the  last  flash  of  the  old-time  energy. 
On  the  Monday  he  returned  home  very  ill,  and  had 
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at  once  to  call  in  the  doctor.  He  rallied  a  little,  how 
ever,  and  for  some  weeks  there  seemed  good  hope 
of  his  getting  better.  On  June  23rd  he  summoned 
up  strength  to  go  across  to  Kirkcaldy,  in  order  that 
he  might  see  a  new  shop  which  had  been  opened 
there  by  his  eldest  grandchild.  He  stayed  at  his 
son's  house  at  Den  End,  and  it  was  here,  a  fortnight 
later,  that  he  passed  away.  For  the  last  ten  days  he 
was  confined  to  bed.  He  was  very  patient  and  con 
tented,  and  enjoyed  looking  out  of  the  window  from 
his  bed  on  a  field  of  growing  oats,  which  seemed  to 
recall  the  days  of  his  boyhood.  His  weakness  grew 
more  marked  every  day,  and  was  accompanied  with 
spells  of  unconsciousness.  On  the  Saturday  before  his 
death  he  was  still  at  times  quite  clear  and  bright. 
He  chatted  with  interest  on  various  subjects,  and 
even  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  soon  be  able 
to  preach  again  in  his  son's  church  in  Newcastle. 
After  this  he  sank  rapidly.  The  last  gleam  of 
consciousness  was  on  the  Wednesday  afternoon  fol 
lowing,  when  he  suddenly  brightened  up  for  a 
moment  as  one  of  his  sons  was  bidding  him  good 
bye.  He  lingered  on  for  two  days  longer;  and  on 
Friday,  July  /th,  at  2.20  p.m.,  the  strong  spirit  passed 
to  its  reward. 

An  impressive  funeral  service,  largely  attended  by 
ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations,  was  held 
on  Tuesday,  the  nth,  in  Dublin  Street  Chapel, 
whither  the  coffin  had  been  removed.  The  address 
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was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams  of 
Accrington,  as  representing  the  Baptist  Union  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  The  interment  took  place 
in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  representative  gather 
ing  at  the  Warriston  Cemetery,  where  all  that  was 
mortal  of  William  Landels  rests  by  the  side  of  his 
wife.  The  spot  is  marked  by  a  marble  slab,  bear 
ing  this  simple  inscription,  "  In  Memory  of  Elizabeth 
Kemme,  wife  of  Dr.  Landels,  who  died  3Oth  January, 
189;.  'I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with 
Thy  likeness.'  Also  of  William  Landels,  D.D.,  who 
died  ;th  July,  1899.  'A  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ.'  "  A  memorial  service  was  held  on  Decem 
ber  1 3th  in  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  when  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  Glover,  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Shakespeare,  M.A.,  and  others.  The  occa 
sion  was  the  unveiling  of  a  chaste  and  massive 
medallion  in  bronze,  which  has  since  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  vestibule,  where  it  meets  the  eye  of 
all  who  enter  the  building.  A  marble  tablet  with  a 
suitable  inscription  has  also  been  placed  in  Dublin 
Street  Chapel.  But  William  Landels  requires  no 
such  visible  memorials :  his  most  enduring  memorial 
is  that  which  is  written  in  the  fleshly  tables  of  men's 
hearts. 


CHAPTER      XV. 

ET        CETERA. 

THERE  are  one  or  two  points  which  have  not  been 
sufficiently  brought  out  in  our  narrative,  and  which 
require  some  further  notice  in  order  to  complete  the 
picture.  A  brief  supplementary  chapter  must  be 
devoted  to  them. 

I. 

One  of  Landels'  characteristics  to  which  justice 
has  not  been  done  in  the  preceding  pages,  was  his 
power  of  sympathy  and  comfort.  If  there  were  few 
who  could  deal  harder  blows,  there  were  few  also 
who  could  apply  the  healing  balm  with  a  more  gentle 
hand.  Only  those  who  sat  regularly  under  his 
ministry,  especially  in  his  riper  years,  and  came  into 
close  contact  with  him  in  private,  knew  how  tender 
a  heart  beat  beneath  his  rugged  strength.  At  the 
memorial  service  in  Regent's  Park  Chapel  Dr. 
Clifford  rightly  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  his  pastorate,  his 
"wonderful  richness  of  consolation."  It  was  in 
times  of  sorrow,  of  sickness,  bereavement, 
disaster,  that  his  friends  learnt  really  to  know  him, 
and  discovered  the  fine  quality  of  his  spirit.  It  was 
then  that  the  tenderer  traits  of  the  man  came  out, 
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and  his  big  human  heart  gave  forth  its  richest  frag 
rance.  I  have  known  few  who  were  more  quickly 
touched  and  moved  by  true  pathos,  and  I  have  often 
seen  the  tears  rolling  down  the  strong  man's  cheeks 
as  he  read  some  pathetic  story.  But  the  sorrows  of 
real  life  touched  him  more  deeply  still,  and  never 
failed  to  elicit  very  practical  and,  to  those  con 
cerned,  very  precious  sympathy.  Referring  to  this 
point,  the  Rev.  William  Brock  writes : 

[<  Those  who  had  only  watched  Dr.  Landels  as  the 
keen  controversialist  and  incisive  platform 
speaker,  might  at  first  hardly  have  recognised 
him  when  he  was  called  to  take  the  place  of  the 
comforter.  In  the  sick  chamber  or  the  house  of 
mourning  Boanerges  became  Barnabas.  No  one 
was  more  gentle,  tender,  and  sympathetic.  '  Out 
of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness/  as  in  Sam 
son's  riddle.  One  instance  I  can  well  recall  in 
which  the  Doctor  had  given  some  offence  by  his 
rather  unsparing  criticisms  of  certain  time- 
honoured  institutions.  The  shadow  of  death  fell 
over  the  home ;  and  Dr.  Landels  led  the  funeral 
service  of  prayer.  The  prayer  was  the  out 
pouring  of  a  great  and  loving  heart;  and,  un 
known  to  himself,  it  not  only  brought  a  present 
warmth  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  ones,  but  it 
completely  healed  the  old  misunderstanding.  As 
soon  as  you  met  Dr.  Landels  he  commanded  your 
respect;  as  you  listened  to  him  he  drew  your 
admiration ;  as  you  learned  to  know  and  under- 
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stand  him  he  won  your  confidence ;  as  you  knew 
him  better  you  could  not  withhold  your  love." 

Many  grateful  testimonies  have  been  borne  by 
those  who  in  seasons  of  affliction  were  helped  and 
comforted  by  his  tender  sympathy  and  wise  and  lov 
ing  words.  Both  by  his  pulpit  utterances  and  his 
private  ministrations  he  did  not  a  little  "  to  bind  up 
the  broken-hearted,  to  comfort  them  that  mourn,  to 
give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes  and  the  garment  of 
praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness."  The  following 
letters  speak  for  themselves.  The  first  was  written 
to  an  intimate  friend,  whose  sister  had  been  bereaved 
under  exceptionally  painful  circumstances ;  the 
second  to  an  old  Birmingham  friend  on  the  death  of 
her  husband ;  and  the  third  to  a  London  friend  who 
had  lost  his  wife.  The  two  last,  strangely  enough, 
bear  the  same  date : 

Edinburgh,  July  igtk,  1884.. 

"  DEAR,   DEAR  F ,  — I   little  thought  when 

parting  from  you  on  Thursday  that  such  sad  news 
would  reach  us  so  soon  after  the  pleasant  time  spent 
with  your  sister  and  you  all  on  Tuesday  evening.  We 
feel  deeply  for  you  all ;  but  especially  for  her,  and 
pray  that  God  may  sustain  you.  I  should  like  to  be 
with  you,  if  only  to  mingle  my  tears  with  yours. 

says  you  write  that is  bearing  up  bravely. 

I  am  sure  she  will  do  that.  But  oh !  it  is  a  sore  trial, 
and  she  needs  our  sympathy  much.  May  God  be 
with  her  to  comfort  and  sustain. 
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I  must  stop,  for  feeling  is  too  strong  for  words. — 
Your  loving,  sympathising 

WILLIAM  LANDELS." 

Edinburgh,  December  2^rd,  1803. 

"  MY  DEAR  MRS.  E ,  — I  thank  you  for  send 
ing  me  the  intelligence  regarding  your  dear  husband's 
peaceful  departure.  You  have  my  sincere  sympathy 
under  your  great  loss.  His  removal  after  a  long  and 
happy  union  will  cause  a  great  blank  in  your  own 
life,  something  like  the  tearing  away  a  part  of  your 
self.  But  he  is  not  far  off,  and  but  a  few  steps  now 
will  take  you  to  be  with  him  in  the  Saviour's  presence 
for  ever  ;  and  meanwhile  you  will  feel  the  Saviour  all 
the  nearer  to  you  because  you  are  left  alone. 

What  a  comfort  it  must  be  to  you  to  think  of  the 
last  hours  of  your  dear  husband  being  so  peaceful,  so 
triumphant.  He  was  a  good  man,  a  cheerful,  devoted 
Christian,  and  the  close  of  his  life  has  been  in  har 
mony  with  its  course.  May  it  be  a  comfort  for  you 
to  think  of  this  till  you  meet  again  in  the  Father's 
house ! 

What  a  source  of  joy,  too,  it  must  be  that  in  con 
nection  with  his  removal  some  have  been  brought  to 
decide  for  Christ.  '  Being  dead  he  yet  speaketh.1 

One  thinks,  at  this  season,  of  how  he  will  be 
joining  with  all  the  redeemed  in  celebrating  the 
Saviour's  birth,  we  here,  he  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  Lamb. 
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May  the  loving,  sympathising  Saviour  manifest 
Himself  to  you,  giving  you  much  joy  and  peace  in 
this  time  of  your  bereavement. 

My  wife  joins  with  me  in  kind  and  sympathetic 
regards. — Yours  in  Christian  love, 

WILLIAM  LANDELS." 

Edinburgh,  December  2^rdy  1893. 

"  MY  DEAR  MR.  W ,  — Let  me  first  express 

my  sympathy  with  you  under  your  great  loss;  and 
as  the  best  proof  of  it  I  can  give,  let  me  remind  you 
of  some  of  the  consoling  truths  with  which  you  are 
familiar.  I  am  just  afraid  that  you  are  losing  sight 
of  these  through  becoming  absorbed  in  the  contem 
plation  of  your  own  grief. 

Think  of  the  length  of  time  you  have  enjoyed  the 
blessing  which  has  now  been  withdrawn  from  you, 
and  of  what  reason  that  is  for  thankfulness.  Then, 
too,  the  withdrawal  is  not  such  as  to  deprive  you  of 
the  influence  of  the  departed.  You  can  still  think  of 
her  as  near  to  you,  and  interested  in  you  though  un 
seen  by  you.  Then  you  have  also  the  fragrance  of  a 
precious  memory  to  cheer  you  on  your  lonely  way. 

Moreover,  you  have  to  consider  what  a  brief  thing 
life  is  at  best,  and  how  near  it  is  to  the  time  when  you 
will  go  home  to  the  Father's  house  and  join  your 
loved  one  there.  In  my  losses,  when  the  heart  was 
very  sore,  I  have  consoled  myself,  or  rather  the  Lord 
has  consoled  me,  with  the  thought — that  the  loved 
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ones  had  only  reached  home  a  little  sooner  than  my 
self;  and  that  that  was  not  a  thing  greatly  to  be 
lamented,  either  for  my  sake  or  theirs.  For  mine, 
not  much,  because  I  shall  so  soon  follow.  For  theirs, 
not  at  all.  They  are  at  home ;  and  congratulations 
rather  than  lamentations  are  becoming  on  their 
account. 

I  hope,  my  dear  friend,  you  will  try  to  realise  this, 
and  not  give  way  to  feelings  which,  though  perfectly 
natural,  are  nevertheless  not  becoming  in  our  Father's 
child. 

While  I  write  this  I  know  how  little  words  are 
fitted  to-  influence  the  mind  in  certain  states.  But 
what  can  I  do,  except  remind  you  of  the  eternal 
truths?  Our  faith  in  Christ  is  only  a  name,  if  it 
does  not  lead  us  to  look  beyond  the  things  that  try 
us  to  His  unchanging  faithfulness  and  love,  and 
even  say,  '  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
Him.'  'The  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord/ 

To  His  love  I  commend  you.  Excuse  my  not 
adding  more,  seeing  I  have  much  to  do.  I  am  writ 
ing  this  before  daylight,  having  already  been  a  long 
time  at  my  desk. 

Now  may  our  gracious  Lord  give  you  to  know 
what  it  is  to  have  your  tears  wiped  away  by  His  kind 
hand,  and  your  sorrow  turned  into  joy. — Yours  very 
truly, 

WILLIAM  LANDELS." 
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The  following  sentences  are  from  two  letters 
addressed  to  one  of  his  children,  who  at  the  time  was 
passing  through  a  somewhat  trying  experience :  — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  are  not  feeling  so  very  cheery, 
and  that  you  have  reason  for  it.  It  is  dim  cult  to 
say  what  you  should  do.  I  think,  however,  you 
must  work  on  prayerfully  until  the  Lord  makes 
your  way  plainer  than  it  is.  The  Lord  ordains 
all  our  circumstances  as  is  best  for  us,  and  will 
not  forsake  us  if  we  look  to  His  guiding  hand." 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  account  of  [things].  I 
hope  you  will  feel  encouraged,  and  be  able  to 
regard  this  as  the  beginning  of  better  things. 
You  have  had  a  good  deal  to  try  you.  I  think 
I  can  say  that  I  do  not  miss  a  day  without 
praying  that  the  Lord  may  prosper  you ;  and  I 
trust  He  is  answering  my  prayers." 

One  more  extract  may  be  given.  It  is  from  a 
letter  dated  March  28th,  1889:- 

"  I  would  like  to  urge  you  not  to  overdo  yourself 
with  preparation,  nor  to  be  over  anxious  about 
how  you  get  on.  Your  depressed  spirits  as  to 
your  own  efforts  are  caused  solely  by  your  being 
overworked,  and  are  a  sign  that  you  should  take 
more  fresh  air  and  exercise.  Nobody  else,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  ever  notices  anything  weak  or 
defective  in  your  preaching.  At  any  rate, 
remember  this,  that  we  are  only  under  obligation 
to  do  our  best  consistently  with  a  just  regard  to 
health  and  strength.  The  Lord  whom  we  serve 
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can  use  us,  and  does  use  us  sometimes,  to  best 
purpose  when  we  are  most  conscious  of  our 
shortcomings ;  and  we  may  calmly  leave  all  with 
Him. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  write  in  this 
way ;  and  would  not,  but  for  having  noticed  that 
you  were  rather  in  a  dull  mood  when  here." 

II. 

It  was  not  only  as  a  preacher  and  lecturer  that 
Landels  served  his  day  and  generation,  but  also  as  an 
author  and  writer.  Although  not  what  one  would 
call  nowadays  a  "  popular  "  author,  his  books  appealed 
to  a  large  and  important  class,  and  exercised  a  far- 
reaching  influence.  He  became  widely  known 
through  them  both  in  America  and  Australia, 
although  he  never  visited  either  Continent.  It  was 
a  striking  testimony  to  the  extent  of  his  influence, 
when  in  1867,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Columbian 
University  at  Washington  spontaneously  bestowed 
on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 
He  published  in  all  some  twenty-five  volumes,  besides 
a  large  number  of  separate  pamphlets,  lectures,  ser 
mons,  and  addresses.  He  also  wrote  introductory 
essays  to  several  editions  of  "  Bunyan's  Works,"  and 
contributed  the  closing  paper  to  a  clerical 
"  Symposium "  on  "  Future  Probation."  Some  of 
his  books  attained  what  was  considered  forty 
years  ago  a  very  large  circulation,  and  passed 
through  many  editions.  Perhaps  the  most  popu- 
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lar,  and  those  which  effected  the  largest 
amount  of  good,  were  the  volumes  addressed 
to  young  men  and  young  women  respectively,  such 
as  "The  Young  Man  in  the  Battle  of  Life,"  and 
"  True  Manhood,"  "  Woman's  Sphere  and  Work,"  and 
"  The  True  Glory  of  Woman."  All  his  books  were 
practical  in  their  aim,  not  theological  or  dogmatic. 
What  he  says  in  the  preface  to  one  of  them  indicates 
his  object  in  them  all : 

"  What  the  Church  chiefly  needs  to  give  her  power 
over  the  world,  is  the  outworking  of  the  religious 
principle  in  the  Christian's  daily  life.  I  become, 
as  life  advances,  more  impressed  with  the  truth 
that  holy  living  is  the  only  evidence  of  a  religious 
state,  and  that  not  the  sound  in  creed  but  the 
pure  in  heart  shall  see  God." 

There  is,  indeed,  a  scientific  precision  about  some 
of  his  books,  and  a  logical  coherence,  which  give  them 
a  distinctly  theological  flavour.  But  while  based  upon 
and  implying  a  very  clear  and  unmistakable  theo 
logical  standpoint,  they  nowhere  attempt  to  set  it 
forth  systematically  in  dogmatic  form.  They  did  not 
a  little  to  popularise  broader  views  of  the  divine 
Fatherhood,  and  of  the  essentially  ethical  character 
of  the  Christian  religion.  Their  chief  characteristics 
are  ethical  intensity,  robustness  of  thought,  fertility 
of  imagination,  and  richness  of  diction.  Although  in 
a  style  which  has  now  largely  gone  out  of  favour, 
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most  of  them  might  stili  be  read  with  both  pleasure 
and  profit. 

But  besides  his  books  and  other  separate  publica 
tions,  Landels  was  a  prolific  writer  in  the  denomina 
tional  and  other  religious  papers.  The  newspaper 
cuttings  between  the  years  1873  and  1883  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  fill  several  large  volumes.  He 
used  to  write  these  articles  with  wonderful  ease  and 
rapidity,  in  such  spare  moments  as  he  could  snatch 
from  more  important  duties.  I  have  known  him  more 
than  once,  while  presiding  at  a  meeting,  utilise  every 
available  moment  to  finish  off,  behind  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  chairman's  table,  an  article  which  had 
to  be  sent  away  within  the  hour!  Such  contribu 
tions,  though  struck  off  at  lightning  speed,  were 
always  well  written  and  abounded  in  shrewd  common 
sense,  in  racy  humour,  and  in  biting  sarcasm.  In 
looking  over  them  one  is  struck  with  the  great  variety 
of  subjects  dealt  with.  Nothing  seems  to  come 
amiss  to  him.  No  matter  what  the  topic  may  be, 
whether  denominational  or  religious,  ecclesiastical  or 
political,  he  had  something  wise  and  suggestive  to 
say  about  it.  One  is  struck,  too,  with  his  wonderful 
mastery  of  detail,  his  accurate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  pertinent  facts.  But  what  most  of  all  strikes  one 
is  the  broad  and  statesmanlike  view  he  takes  of  any 
question.  He  looks  past  the  mere  accidents,  and 
lays  hold  at  once  on  the  great  principles  involved.  I 
do  not  know  that  anything  brings  out  his  great  mental 
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power  and  versatility  during  his  best  years  more 
forcibly  than  these  fugitive  newspaper  pieces.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of 
their  extent  and  character  without  giving  extracts 
copious  enough  to  fill  this  whole  volume.  I  must 
content  myself  with  referring  to  two  points.  Writing 
(in  1881)  as  to  the  need  of  reform  in  our  college 
system,  he  says : 

"  Instead  of  so  many  colleges,  all  of  them  giving 
instruction  in  every  department  of  study,  and 
often  therefore  in  some  cases  to  a  very  small 
number  of  students,  the  labours  of  the  tutor 
being  comparatively  wasted,  because  there  are 
so  few  in  his  class,  we  should  like  to  see  say 
three  larger  institutions,  one  in  London,  one  in 
the  West  of  England,  and  another  somewhere 
in  the  North.  These  should  not  be  colleges  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  theological  halls 
in  which  instruction  in  the  different  branches  of 
theology  only  should  be  given.  One-half  of  the 
amount  now  spent  on  our  colleges  [£20,000] 
would  provide  in  each  case  salaries  for  a  staff  of 
professors  such  as  would  not  present  a  barrier 
to  our  ablest  men  accepting  the  office.  The 
half  of  the  remaining  sum  would  provide  one 
hundred  bursaries  or  scholarships  of  £50  each, 
to  be  competed  for  by  the  students,  this  being 
the  only  provision  for  their  maintenance 
during  their  course.  The  remainder  [£5,000] 
might  be  spent  in  augmenting  by  £50  per  annum 
the  salaries  of  one  hundred  ministers,  and  would 
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thus  do  something  to  raise  the  scale  of  minis 
terial  support.  .  .  .  Educational  facilities 
are  now  so  great  that  almost  any  man  of  deter 
mination  and  capability  might  secure  such  an 
education  for  himself  as  would  qualify  him  for 
entering  one  of  our  proposed  theological  halls." 

Writing  on  the  "Marriage  Question"  (in   1882), 
he  says : 

"  As  to  the  presence  of  the  registrar,  and  the  non- 
recognition  of  our  ministers  by  the  State,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  good  deal  of 
sensitiveness  on  this  matter  is  caused  by  an  over 
sight  of  what  is  the  true  function  of  the  State  in 
marriage.  What  the  State  recognises  is  purely 
the  civil  contract,  and  the  registrar  is  there  to 
see  that  that  contract  is  completed  and  signed 
in  due  form.  In  the  Established  Church  the 
minister,  as  the  State's  agent,  performs  for  the 
State  this  service,  just  as  the  registrar  does  at 
his  own  office.  Whether  it  is  desirable  that  our 
ministers  should  become  State  agents  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  receive  emoluments  in  consequence, 
is  at  least  open  to  question,  and  we  fancy  that 
the  more  clearly  the  results  of  such  emoluments 
are  apprehended  the  less  likely  will  the  question 
be  to  receive  an  affirmative  answer.  As  to  the 
State  having  anything  to  do  with  the  religious 
service,  we  presume  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  moment.  If  the  State  takes  that  under 
its  cognisance,  as  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
employs  our  ministers  as  it  does  clergymen  for 
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observing  it,  then  the  State  will  claim  the  right 
to  determine  what  kind  of  service  should  be  used, 
and  that  is  an  interference  which,  as  Noncon 
formists,  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  never 
tolerate.  On  the  whole,  we  think  the  present 
position  of  our  ministers  the  most  desirable 
which  they  can  fill.  They  are  at  liberty  to  hold 
a  religious  service  for  whosoever  may  desire  it. 
They  are  not  servants  of  the  State,  and  there 
fore  do  not  register  the  civil  contract — the  only 
thing  in  marriage  with  which  the  State  has  any 
thing  to  do." 

III. 

Landels  was  a  missionary  enthusiast.  From  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  foreign  missionary  efforts,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  help  them.  He  gave  freely  of  his  time,  and 
strength,  and  means,  for  the  great  cause ;  and  one  of 
the  great  joys  of  his  life  was  that  two  of  his  own  sons 
went  to  labour  in  the  foreign  field.  As  regards  his 
services  to  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Baynes,  the  general  secretary,  writes  as  follows : 

"  Dr.  Landels  joined  the  committee  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  the  year  1853,  and 
remained  a  member  until  the  time  of  his  death ; 
devoting  forty-six  years  of  almost  unbroken 
service  to  the  interests  of  the  mission. 

He  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  Indian 
mission,  and  was  a  very  active  member  of  the 
special  committee  that,  on  his  suggestion,  was 
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appointed  in  1869  to  inquire  into  the  policy  and 
working  of  that  branch  of  the  society's  opera 
tions,  the  outcome  of  this  inquiry  producing  im 
portant  changes  in  procedure. 

It  was  also  on  his  strong  recommendation 
that  in  1886  the  mission  at  Nablous,  in  Palestine, 
was  taken  over  by  the  committee  of  the  society, 
and  has  ever  since  been  carried  on  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  sphere  of  labour. 

But  his  chief  interest  was  undoubtedly 
reserved  for  the  Italian  mission,  which  he  was 
largely  instrumental  in  establishing,  and  which, 
to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  secured  his  eloquent 
advocacy  and  ever-generous  support. 

It  was  somewhere  in  the  'sixties  that  he,  with 
two  or  three  companions,  took  his  first  trip  to 
Italy.  Many  of  the  principal  cities  were  visited, 
and  among  them  Rome  and  Naples.  The  im 
pressions  received  at  that  time  were  both  deep 
and  lasting.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  Mr. 
Wall,  now  of  Rome,  and  Mr.  Clarke,  now  of 
Spezzia,  moved  by  the  great  needs  of  the  people, 
determined  to  settle  in  Italy,  and  by  the  help  of 
God,  to  establish  evangelical  missions  in  the 
midst  of  the  Catholic  population.  This  was 
done,  and  after  working  for  a  short  time  in  com 
pany,  Mr.  Clarke  moved  west  and  pitched  his 
tent  in  Spezzia,  whilst  Mr.  Wall  chose  Bologna 
as  the  future  sphere  of  his  efforts. 

In  the  autumn  of  1868  the  Baptist  Mission 
ary  Society  held  its  autumnal  gatherings  in 
Bristol.  On  the  occasion  of  those  meetings  a 
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number  of  brethren  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee  of  aid  to  receive  and  forward  contri 
butions  to  the  two  conductors  of  the  Italian 
mission.  The  name  of  William  Landels  appears 
as  a  member  of  that  committee. 

The  first  mention  of  Italy  in  the  minutes  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary   Society  is  in  the  year 
1870.     In  April  of  that  year  a  grant-in-aid  of 
£100  was  voted   to   the   committee   acting   on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Wall.     In  the  following  October 
the   treasurer  was  empowered   to   receive   con 
tributions  in  connection  with  Mr.  Wall's  work. 
On    September    2Oth,    1870,    the    Italian    army, 
under    Victor    Emmanuel,    entered    Rome,    and 
liberty,    both    political  and    religious,  was  pro 
claimed     Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Wall  left  Bologna 
and  settled  in  Rome,  being  the  first  to  proclaim 
the  glad  tidings  of  the   Gospel  in  the   strong 
hold    of    the    Papacy.     A    year    later    he    was 
adopted  as  an  agent  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.     In  all  these  decisions  of  the  commit 
tee,  one  of  the  prime  movers,  if  not  the  prime 
mover,  was  Dr.  Landels.     His  voice  was  always 
raised,  and  his  great  influence  was  ever  exercised, 
on  behalf  of  Italian  missions. 

There  is  scarcely  a  station  in  Italy  connected 
with  the  society  that  has  not  benefited  in  some 
way  or  other  by  his  influence.  It  was  in  great 
part  due  to  his  efforts,  for  instance,  that  money 
was  gathered  for  the  purchase  of  mission 
premises  in  Naples.  It  was  not  often  a  year  was 
allowed  to  pass  without  his  paying  a  visit  to 
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the  country.  Nearly  all  the  different  stations 
were  well  known  to  him,  and  greatly  did  he 
rejoice  at  any  sign  of  progress.  The  Italian 
brethren  looked  upon  him  as  a  true  friend ;  and 
right  glad  were  they  to  see  him,  and  to  listen  to 
his  words  of  counsel. 

On  his  last  visit,  in  June,  1 898,  he  was  present 
at  a  number  of  the  meetings  held  in  connection 
with  the  assembling  of  the  Italian  Baptist 
Union,  and  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
proceedings. 

He  contributed  a  very  valuable  paper  on 
'  The  Work  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society 
in  Europe '  to  the  centenary  volume  published 
by  the  society  in  1892,  the  part  devoted  to  the 
mission  in  Italy  being  of  special  interest,  indi 
cating  the  deep  hold  that  Italian  mission  work 
had  upon  his  heart  and  sympathies.  .  .  . 

For  a  long  term  of  years  I  had  the  privilege 
of  intimate  association  with  Dr.  Landels  in  the 
work  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  and  on 
two  occasions,  as  his  colleague,  I  visited  all  the 
Italian  stations  of  our  mission.  Few,  perhaps, 
know  better  than  I  do  the  deep  and  practical 
interest  Dr.  Lanclels  took  in  the  work  of  our 
society,  and  very  few  know  as  I  do  the  great 
sacrifices  he  made  on  its  behalf.  I  can  never 
forget  the  last  time  I  stood  by  his  side  on  the 
cypress-crowned  heights  that  overlook  the 
beautiful  bay  of  Genoa,  where  rest  the  mortal 
remains  of  his  eldest  son,  when  the  strong  man 
utterly  broke  down,  and  with  tears  and  sobs 
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could  only  moan  '  My  son,  my  son !  '  To  the 
last  moment  of  his  life  Italy  was  dear  to  his 
heart.  For  mission  work  there  he  toiled  and  he 
prayed ;  and  now  that  he  has  passed  from  us  I 
feel  free  to  add  from  my  own  knowledge  that 
he  frequently  gave  generous  contributions 
anonymously  on  behalf  of  that  work. 

With  at  times  a  seemingly  severe  exterior, 
and  with  sometimes  an  apparently  stern  expres 
sion  of  his  convictions,  I  desire  to  bear  my  testi 
mony  to  the  fact  that  I  never  encountered  a 
more  generous  or  fair-minded  critic,  or  a  truer 
friend ;  and  I  have  often  been  touched  and 
moved  by  unexpected  tenderness  and  by  gentle 
consideration  of  no  ordinary  sort. 

Those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  his  vale 
dictory  address  to  the  departing  missionaries  at 
Bristol  in  the  autumn  of  1896,  cannot  forget 
the  exquisitely  sympathetic  words  which  fell 
from  his  lips  on  the  occasion  of  this,  almost 
his  last  public  utterance.  Few  men  could  more 
fearlessly  attack  and  expose  the  wrong,  and 
fewer  still  could  more  chivalrously  maintain  and 
support  what  he  deemed  to  be  the  right. 

I  shall  ever  regard  his  friendship  as  one  of 
the  treasures  of  my  life,  while  I  must  always 
remain  his  debtor  for  manly  counsel  and  wise 
support.  By  his  passing  from  us  this  world  '  the 
poorer  is,  while  heaven  the  richer  grows.' " 

It  was  not,  however,  our  own  missionary  society 
alone  which  was  indebted  to  him.     His  interest  and 
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help  extended  far  beyond  its  limits.  He  took  a 
great  interest  in  the  German  Baptist  Mission ;  and 
for  many  years  one  of  Mr.  Oncken's  fellow-workers  in 
Prussia  was  wholly  supported  by  the  Church  at 
Regent's  Park.  Italian  missions,  even  before  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society  had  taken  up  the  work, 
owed  much  to  his  countenance  and  sympathy.  So 
also  did  the  Zenana  Mission,  which  was  cradled  at 
Regent's  Park  in  the  missionary  atmosphere  which 
he  had  created  there.  He  had  much  to  do  with  the 
starting  of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Two  of  the 
original  band  of  workers  who  went  out  in  1866  were 
members  of  Regent's  Park  Church.  For  several 
years  he  took  a  deep  concern  in  the  welfare 
of  the  mission,  and  the  Church  contributed 
liberally  to  its  support.  The  Palestine  Mission 
was  all  his  own.  Commenced  originally  as  a 
Christian  Union  Mission  in  1867,  under  the 
patronage  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  alike, 
it  became  some  years  later  practically  a  Bap 
tist  mission.  The  missionary,  Mr.  El  Karey,  was  a 
member  at  Regent's  Park;  and  in  1871,  when  the 
original  movement  showed  signs  of  collapsing,  he 
took  the  advice  of  his  pastor  and  threw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  the  Baptist  Churches  of  this 
country.  In  this  way  the  entire  management  and 
support  of  the  mission  devolved  upon  the  minister 
of  Regent's  Park  Church  and  his  wife,  without  whose 
able  and  painstaking  assistance  he  could  never  have 
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undertaken  the  responsibility.  Between  them  they 
kept  the  mission  going  until  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  total  expenses 
of  management  being  £$  i$s.  per  annum  for  postage 
and  printing  of  reports  ! 

In  this  matter  of  foreign  missions  Landels 
did  incalculable  service  to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  and 
now  that  he  rests  from  his  labours  his  works  do 
follow  him. 
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APPENDIX. 

DR.    LANDELS   AS   A    DENOMINATIONAL    FORCE. 
By  the  Rev.  Charles  Williams  of  Accrington. 

DR.  LANDELS  was  my  senior  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  by  three  years.  From  his 
coming  to  Birmingham  in  1850  to  his  departure  for 
the  heavenly  mansion  of  the  Father's  house  in  1899, 
I  was  familiar  with  his  name,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  these  forty-nine  years  we  were  friendly  acquaint 
ances,  if  not  intimate  friends,  and  had  much  "  fellow 
ship  in  furtherance  of  the  Gospel."  I  well  remember 
the  promise  of  his  Birmingham  pastorate.  The 
young  Scotsman  was  a  worthy  comrade  of  the  veteran 
James,  the  genial  and  gifted  Dawson,  and  the 
younger,  but  not  less  brave  and  stalwart,  Vince  and 
Dale.  It  was  in  his  Birmingham  days  that  William 
Landels  made  his  mark,  took  rank  with  the  ablest 
young  men  in  the  denomination.  I  am  thinking  of 
such  men  as  Alexander  Maclaren,  then  of  South 
ampton,  J.  A.  Baynes  of  Nottingham,  Charles  Stan 
ford  of  Devizes,  Nathaniel  Haycroft  of  Bristol,  and 
Hugh  Stowell  Brown  of  Liverpool.  When  he 
removed  to  London  in  1855,  he  had  already  taken 
his  place  among  the  leaders  of  our  denomination,  and 
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was  an  acknowledged  force  of  considerable  and  ever 
growing  influence  among  Baptists. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  note  how,  in  course  of 
time,  a  leader's  relation  to  movements  alters.  He 
who  was  the  advocate  of  change  becomes  more  or 
less  conservative.  The  advanced  man  finds  himself 
no  longer  solitary  or  one  of  a  small  minority,  but  is 
surrounded  by  very  many  sympathisers  and  sup 
porters.  The  heterodoxy  of  1850  is  quite  orthodox 
in  1900.  It  is  not  that  the  old  man  has  turned  his 
back  upon  and  differs  from  his  own  youth  and  early 
maturity.  The  explanation  is  that  he  has  success 
fully  done  his  life  work,  that,  in  company  with 
like-minded  and  kindred  spirits,  he  has  fulfilled  the 
mission  of  the  thinker  and  teacher  and  reformer. 
The  world  and  the  Church  have  moved  onward, 
reached  the  advanced  position  from  which  years  ago 
he  looked  back  upon  laggards.  He  remains  com 
paratively  unchanged.  His  beliefs  and  aims  are  what 
they  were.  Occasionally  (this  was  not  the  case 
with  Dr.  Landels)  the  pioneer,  the  Radical  in  beliefs 
and  policy,  is  left  behind.  The  impetus  he  gave  to 
his  generation  carries  those  whom  he  influenced 
beyond  himself.  The  orthodox  Dr.  Landels  in  his 
younger  days  had  a  wide  reputation  for  heterodoxy. 
He  probably  never  belonged  to  the  school  in  which 
Calvin  and  Abraham  Booth  and  John  Gill  are 
regarded  as  masters.  When  I  first  knew  him,  Wil 
liam  Landels  was  said  to  be  an  Arminian,  in  closer 
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touch  with   the   theology  of   General   Baptists   than 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Particular  section  of  the 
community.     There  was  not  a  little  of  Morisonianism 
in  his  expositions  and  enforcements  of  Holy  Scrip 
ture.     We  younger  men  admired  him  for  his  bold 
championship  of  a  broad  and  free   Gospel,  for  his 
eloquent  advocacy  of  truths  which  centre  in  the  love 
of  God  for  all  men.     The  emphasis  is  not  placed  to 
day  where  it  was  placed  in  1850.     Then  our  preachers 
discoursed  occasionally  on  the  election  of  a  few  to 
eternal   life;    on   the   limitation   of   the   Atonement, 
declaring  that   Christ  died  for  the   elect  only;    on 
divine  sovereignty  as  shown  and  exercised   in   the 
choice  of  these  favoured  few,  and  in  the  bestowal  on 
them  of  privileges  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
non-elect.     Particular    Baptists    were    particular    in 
those  times.     Some,  who  could  not  resist  the  proof 
from  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus  Christ  "  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  whole  world,"  nevertheless  taught 
that  all  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  could  do  for  the  non- 
elect  was  to  make  salvation  possible  to  them,  and  so 
to  render  them  responsible  for  rejecting  the  offer  of 
the  Gospel,  carefully  teaching  that  the  Spirit  never 
works  except  in  the  elect  in  order  to  effect  salva 
tion.     It  is   not   so   in   these   days.     Our  ministers, 
with  here  and  there  an  exception,  believe  in  and  make 
known  the  love  of  God  for  all  men  and  every  man. 
They  preach  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  all  men ; 
they  invite  and  exhort  and  beseech  their  hearers,  "  Be 
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ye  reconciled  to  God,"  assuring  them  it  is  not  His 
will  "that  any  should  perish,"  but  that  "all  men 
should  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth."  Divine  grace  is  preached  as  much  and  as 
powerfully  as  ever  it  was.  The  emphasis,  however, 
is  not  on  electing  grace,  but  on  "  the  grace  of  God  " 
which  "  hath  appeared,  bringing  salvation  to  all  men." 
Never  was  divine  sovereignty  made  more  prominent 
than  it  is  in  this  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
though  this  sovereignty  is  set  forth  as  the  exercise 
of  the  kingly  prerogative  in  the  pardon  and  justifica 
tion  of  the  ungodly  when  they  repent  of  sin  and 
believe  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  in  claiming  the  allegiance 
of  the  children  of  men.  Dr.  Landels,  as  largely  as 
any  of  our  leaders,  and  much  more  than  most  of 
them,  brought  about  this  change.  Years  since  he 
was  looked  upon  as  unorthodox.  But  with  others — 
it  would  be  invidious  to  mention  names — he  laboured 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  Sunday  by  Sunday,  in 
the  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  and  frequently  on  such 
occasions  as  anniversaries  and  the  annual  meetings  of 
our  associations,  and  to  Baptist  Union  assemblies  in 
spring  and  autumn.  It  is  difficult,  I  know,  to  esti 
mate  the  extent  and  weight  of  influence.  I  think  my 
contemporaries  will  agree  with  me  that  Dr.  Landels 
has  had  a  foremost  place  among  those  who  have 
broadened  and  enlarged  and  liberalised  the  Baptist 
denomination. 

Perhaps  a  few  readers  will  not  subscribe  to  this 
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judgment  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Landels  as  a  preacher. 
All  will  assent  when  I  affirm  that  he  has  been  a 
potent  voice  in  the  councils  and  a  great  force  in  the 
work  of  our  denomination.  No  doubt  the  secret  of 
his  power  was  partly  in  the  clearness  and  definiteness 
of  his  thoughts  about  affairs.  To  what  extent  he 
felt  his  way  through  mist  and  cloud  to  daylight,  I 
know  not.  My  remembrance  of  him  is  that  he  never 
saw  men  "  as  trees  walking,"  rarely  felt  perplexed 
as  to  the  course  to  take,  saw  the  path  and  whither  it 
led ;  and  then,  with  firm  and  unhesitating  step,  he 
proceeded  straight  to  the  destination  which  he 
desired  to  reach.  There  was  a  thoroughness  about 
his  decisions,  a  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his 
conclusions,  an  unquestioning  conviction  as  to  the 
Tightness  of  proposals,  which  won  the  sympathy  of 
those  who  respected  him.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
admire  the  vigour  of  his  advocacy  of  a  cause  or  a 
proposition.  With  him  language  never  failed  to 
convey  his  meaning.  In  council,  as  on  the  platform 
or  in  the  pulpit,  those  who  listened  to  him  seldom 
if  ever  "  saw  in  a  mirror  darkly."  He  brought  them 
"  face  to  face "  with  the  business  under  considera 
tion.  There  was  no  misunderstanding  Dr.  Landels. 
This  strengthened  his  influence.  His  followers 
could  see  the  lead  which  he  gave,  were  never  doubt 
ful  as  to  where  or  in  what  direction  his  lead  would 
take  them.  Besides  this,  he  was  intensely  practical. 
Dr.  Landels  was  perhaps  a  little  impatient  of  refine- 
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ments.  I  imagine  that  he  took  few  excursions  into 
dreamland.  He  was  not  visionary.  Few  of  our 
leaders  have  been  less  concerned  about  the  theoreti 
cal,  more  interested  in  the  practicable.  As  a  speaker 
he  let  his  fancy  have  free  play.  But  at  the  council 
table  he  was  very  businesslike,  taking  note  of  what 
could  be  accomplished,  and  resolving  to  accomplish 
it.  Unlike  many  I  have  known,  he  did  what  his 
hand  found  to  do  "  with  his  might/'  He  had  a 
resolute  and  almost  unbending  will ;  was  insistent 
and  persistent  in  carrying  out  his  purpose ;  took  little 
account  of  obstacles  and  opposition.  I  sometimes 
thought  he  was  not  sufficiently  considerate  of  others 
in  action.  But  this  was  due  to  the  inevitable  "  defect 
of  his  quality."  Could  he  have  done  so  much,  or 
wrought  so  successfully,  or  conquered  so  many  diffi 
culties,  or  left  so  noble  a  record  of  services  rendered 
to  his  generation,  if  he  had  been  other  than  he  was, 
the  fearless  and  determined  leader,  who  knew  his 
own  mind,  and  was  resolved  to  finish  what  the 
Master,  as  he  believed,  had  given  him  to  do,  come 
what  might  and  at  any  cost  ?  Here  I  touch  the  heart 
of  the  secret  of  his  power.  He  believed  his  Lord 
and  Saviour  set  him  his  task.  In  His  name  and 
for  His  sake,  to  extend  His  kingdom  and  to  promote 
His  glory,  he  served.  He  might  have  said  with 
Luther,  "  I  can  do  none  other.  My  conscience  binds 
me."  Or  with  a  greater  than  Luther  he  could  have 
declared,  "  I  hold  not  my  life  of  any  account,  as  dear 
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unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  accomplish  my  course,  and 
the  ministry  which  I  received  from  the  Lord  Jesus." 
Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to  become  a  living  force  in 
the  denomination  of  v/hich  he  was  a  member. 

In  the  Baptist  Union  Dr.  Landels,  all  through  my 
time,  exerted  an  immense  influence.  He  was  one  of 
the  many  who,  in  1864,  brought  the  Baptist  Union 
out  of  obscurity,  and  placed  it  in  a  position  from 
which  to  make  its  voice  heard.  Till  then  the  Union 
had  been  little  more  than  a  committee  for  the  collec 
tion  and  publication  of  statistics.  My  lamented 
friend  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Millard,  B.A.,  has  never  received 
the  acknowledgment  he  merited  for  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  denomination  in  making 
the  Baptist  Union  a  real  power  in  our  denomination. 
As  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Mursell  said  from  the  chair  in  Bir 
mingham,  on  October  I2th,  1864,  for  "its  revival,  its 
widening  influence,  and  augmented  strength,"  Bap 
tists  are  "  much  indebted  to  the  activity  and  zeal  of 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Millard."  But  Mr.  Millard  would  have 
been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  no  less 
indebted  to  the  leaders  whose  names  and  services 
attracted  such  large  gatherings  when  the  Baptist 
Union  assembled  in  autumn  and  spring  sessions. 
Among  these  Mr.  Spurgeon  and  Dr.  Brock  and  Dr. 
Landels,  from  1864  onwards,  were  conspicuous. 
Scarcely  less  so  were  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Baptist 
Noel,  the  Revs.  W.  Robinson,  C.  M.  Birrell,  J.  P. 
Chown,  J.  T.  Brown,  Dr.  Haycroft,  Dr.  Evans,  and 
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Dr.  Maclaren.  These  leaders  and  their  associates 
responded  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Millard,  and  they 
unquestionably  made  the  Baptist  Union  the  great 
power  which  it  became  and  has  since  been.  Dr. 
Landeis  for  fully  thirty  years  was  a  chief  leader  in 
the  councils  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  Dr.  Maclaren  at  Plymouth  in  1875  described 
the  Baptist  Union  as  "  a  wandering  voice."  His  suc 
cessor  in  the  presidency — Dr.  Landeis — did  more 
than  any  other  man  to  make  the  Baptist  Union  more 
than  "  a  wandering  voice,"  the  centre  of  a  real 
brotherhood.  When  the  story  of  the  Baptist  Union 
Annuity  Fund  is  told  in  detail,  Dr.  Landeis'  invalu 
able  services  must  ever  be  mentioned,  and  their  im 
portance  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  the 
inception  of  the  scheme  is  due  to  the  generous  initia 
tion  of  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell,  who  gave  £500  as  a 
subscription  to  any  fund  that  might  be  created  for 
providing  annuities  for  aged  and  infirm  Baptist 
ministers.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the  lines 
on  which  the  Annuity  Fund  has  been  worked  were 
laid  during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Maclaren,  whose 
keen  intellect  and  wonderful  sagacity  and  large- 
hearted  brotherliness  made  the  scheme  as  adopted  by 
the  Baptist  Union  in  April,  1876,  worthy  of  the 
reception  which  was  accorded  to  it  and  of  the  success 
which  has  accompanied  it.  But  to  Dr.  Landeis 
mainly  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  the  fund. 
When  he  took  the  presidential  chair  of  the  Baptist 
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Union  in  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  on  April  24th,  1876, 
the  Baptist  Union  Annuity  Fund,  though  begun,  was 
an  unfulfilled  promise.  It  had  been  resolved  to 
subscribe  a  guarantee  fund  of  £50,000.  The  hope 
was  that  many  Churches  and  individuals  would  con 
tribute  every  year,  and  that  the  profits  of  this 
£50,000,  with  these  voluntary  contributions  and  the 
subscriptions  of  the  beneficiary  members,  would 
enable  the  committee  to  pay  annuities  of  not  less  than 
£45  to  retired  ministers,  and  of  £30  to  the  widows 
of  ministers.  When  the  Baptist  Union  met  at  Bir 
mingham  on  October  4th,  1876,  as  secretary  to  the 
fund  I  reported  that  the  sum  of  £21,00;  had  been 
promised.  A  year  afterwards,  at  Newport,  on  Octo 
ber  i  ith,  when  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Brown  was  president,  I 
read  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Baptist  Union 
Annuity  Fund,  from  which  I  make  the  following 
extract :  — 

"  It  is  now  the  pleasant  duty  of  your  committee  to 
report  that  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Landels,  whose  earnest  and  self-denying 
labours  in  pleading  the  cause  of  aged  and  in 
firm  ministers,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
ministers,  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
denomination,  more  than  £50,000  has  been 
promised.  The  guarantee  fund  has  reached  the 
sum  of  £54,297  153.  6d." 

No  one  living  can  know  as  much  as  I  know  of 
the   generous   interest,    the   painstaking   thoughtful- 
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ness,  the  marvellous  labour,  the  invincible  patience 
and  perseverance,  and  the  brotherly  love  with  which 
Dr.  Landels  devoted  himself  to  this  good  work.  He 
visited  most  of  our  large  Churches  and  many  village 
congregations.  The  thoroughness  with  which  he  did 
the  work  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  con 
tributions  which  he  obtained  at  Swaffham,  in  Nor 
folk.  In  this  village  Dr.  Landels  pleaded  so  effec 
tively  for  the  fund  that  he  secured  subscriptions  from 
fifty-six  individuals,  the  amount  varying  from  £50  to 
2s.  I  'shall  never  forget  the  skill  and  irresistible 
tenacity  of  purpose  with  which  he  performed  the 
duty  of  a  deputation  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire,  win 
ning  the  confidence  of  all  and  securing  a  liberal 
response  to  his  eloquent  appeal.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago  Baptists  were  less  well-to-do  than  they  are 
to-day.  So  large  a  sum  as  £50,000  had  never  before 
been  obtained  from  the  denomination.  It  was 
doubted  whether  it  was  possible  to  raise  so  large  a 
sura  Dr.  Landels  more  than  succeeded.  This  is 
only  a  sample  of  the  work  which  my  friend  did  as  a 
leader  in  the  Baptist  Union.  The  memory  of  him 
ought  to  be  precious  in  the  homes  of  our  ministers 
and  in  the  Churches  of  our  denomination. 

I  have  less  claim  to  speak  with  authority  of  the 
services  of  Dr.  Landels  as  a  member  of  the  commit 
tee  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  But  for  more 
than  thirty  years  I  was  his  colleague  and  fellow- 
worker,  and  can  therefore  testify  from  my  own  know- 
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ledge  to  the  holy  zeal  with  which  he  assisted  in 
making  known  the  love  of  God  and  the  grace  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  lost  of  every  tribe  and  nation.  He 
was  enthusiastic  in  his  advocacy  of  missions.  His 
influence,  if  I  remember  aright,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  adoption  by  the  society  of  both  the  China  and 
the  Italian  missions.  I  could  not  have  satisfied  my 
self  if  I  had  not  witnessed  to  the  fact  that,  since  I 
joined  our  missionary  committee,  no  member  of  it 
has  exerted  a  greater  influence,  or  been  more 
devoted  to  the  great  work  we  have  in  hand,  than  my 
friend  Dr.  Landels.  Would  that  we  all  were  equal  to 
him  in  loftiness  of  purpose,  resoluteness  of  will,  and 
consecration  to  the  Saviour  and  to  service  in  and  for 

His  kingdom! 

C.  W. 
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Coloured  Plates  and  Wood  Engravings.     Popular  Edition,  IDS.  6d. 
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Horses  and  Dogs.      By  O.  EERELMAN.     With  Descriptive  Text.     Translated 
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Hygiene  and  Public  Health.     By  B.  ARTHUR  WHITELEGGE,  M.D.    Illustrated. 
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Vizier  of  the  Two-Horned  Alexander,  The.  By  FRANK  STOCKTON.  Illustrated.  6s. 

War  and  Peace,  Memories  and  Studies  of,    By  ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  LL.D. 

Cheaf>  Edition,  6s. 

Wars  of  the  'Nineties,  The.    A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  the  last  Ten  Years 

Of  the  19th  Century.     Profusely  Illustrated.     In  One  Vol.,  7s.  6d. 

Westminster  Abbey,  Annals  of.     By  E.  T.  BRADLEY  (Mrs.  A.  MURRAY  SMITH). 

Illustrated.    With  a  Preface  by  the  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER.     Cheap  Edition,  2is. 

Wild   Flowers,   Familiar.      By    Prof.  F.    EDWARD  HULME,  F.L.S.,  F.S.A. 

With  240  Coloured  Plates  and  Descriptive  Text.     Cheap  Edition.    In  Six  Vols.,  3?.  6d. 
each. 
Wild  Flowers  Collecting  BOOk.     In  Six  Parts,  4d.  each. 

Wild  Flowers  Drawing  and  Painting  Book.     In  Six  Parts,  4d.  each. 

Wild  Life  at  Home:    How  to  Study  and  Photograph  It.      By  RICHARD 

KEARTON,    F.Z.S.      Profusely    Illustrated    from    Photographs,    taken   direct    from 
Nature,  by  CHERRY  KEARTON.    6s. 

Windsor  Castle,  The  Governor's  Guide  to.  By  the  Most  Noble  the  MARQUIS 
OFLoRNE,  K.T.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth,  is.  Clcth  boards,  gilt  edges,  as. 

World  of  Wit  and  Humour,  Cassell's.    With  New  Pictures  and  New  Text. 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

With  Claymore  and  Bayonet.    By  Col.  PERCY  GROVES.  With  8  Plates.   33.  6d. 

Work.     The  Illustrated  Journal  for  Mechanics.     Half- Yearly  Vols.    43.  6d.  each. 

"Work  "Handbooks.  A  Series  of  Practical  Manuals  prepared  under  the  Direc 
tion  of  PAUL  N.  HASLITCK,  Editor  of  Work.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  is.  each. 

World  of  Wonders,  The.  With  400  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition.  Two  Vols. , 
45.  6d.  each. 

Young  Blood.    A  Novel.     By  E.  W.  HORNUNG.    6s. 


ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINES  AND  PRACTICAL  JOURNALS. 
The  Quiver.    Monthly,  6d. 
CasselVs  Magazine.    Monthly,  6d. 
Little  Folks  Magazine.    Monthly,  6d. 
The  Magazine  of  Art.    Monthly,  is.  4d. 
CasselVs  Saturday  Journal.    Weekly,  id. ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Chums.     The  Illustrated  Paper  for  Boys.     Weekly,  id.;  Monthly,  6cl. 
The  Neiv  Penny  Magazine.    Weekly,  id.  j  Monthly,  6d. 
Tiny  Tots.     Monthly,  id. 

Work.     The  Journal  for  Mechanics.  Weekly,   id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 
Building  World.     The  Journal  for  the  Building  Trades.     Weekly, 
id.  ;  Monthly,  6d. 

The  Gardener*    Weekly,  id. 

*  *  Full  particulars  of  CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  Monthly  Serial  Publications 
willt>e  found  in  CASSELL  &  COMPANY'S  COMPLETE  CATALOGUE,  which  may 
be  had  at  all  Booksellers',  or  will  be  sent  post  free  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


CASSELL  &  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Ludgate  //«//,  London- 


Selections  from  Cassetl  <fe  Company's  Publications. 


antr  iUligiotia 

Bible  Biographies.     Illustrated,     is.  6d.  each. 

The  Story  of  Joseph.    Its  Lessons  for  To-day.    By  the  Rev.  GEORGE  BAINTON, 
The  Story  of  Moses  end  Joshua,    By  the  Rev.  J.  TEI.FORD. 
The  Story  of  Judges.    By  the  Rev.  J.  WYCLIFFE  GEDGE. 
The  Story  of  Samuel  end  Saul.    By  the  Rev.  D.  C.  TOVEY. 
The  Story  of  David.    By  the  Rev.  J.  WILD. 

The  Story  of  Jesus.    In  Verse.    By  J.  R.  MACDUFF.D.D.    is.  6d. 

Bible,  Cassell's  Guinea.  With  900  Illustrations  and  Coloured  Maps.  Royal  410. 
Leather,  2is.  net.  Persian  antique,  with  corners  and  clasps,  253.  net. 

Bible  Dictionary,  Casseil's  Concise.     By  the  Rev.  ROBERT  HUNTER,  LL.D. 

Illustrated.     7s.  6d. 

Bible  Student  in  the  British  Museum,  The.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  KITCHIN, 

M.A.     Entirely  New  and  Revised  Edition^  is.  4d. 
Eunyan,  Cassell's  Illustrated.  With  200  Original  Illustrations.  35.  6d.  and  75. 6d. 

Child's  Bible,  The.  With  200  Illustrations.  Demy  410,  830  pp.  150^  Thousand. 
Cheap  Edition^  75.  6d.  Superior  Edition,  with  6  Coloured  Plates,  gilt  edges,  IDS.  6d. 

Child's  Life  Of  Christ,  The.  Complete  in  One  Handsome  Volume,  with  about 
aco  Original  Illustrations.  Cheap  Edition  cloth,  75.  6d. ;  or  with  6  Coloured  Plates, 
cloth,  gilt  edtfes,  tos.  6d. 

Church  Of  England,  The.  A  History  for  the  People.  By  the  Very  Rev.  H.  D.  M. 
SFENCE,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Gloucester.  Illustrated.  Complete  in  4  Vols.,  6s.  each. 

Church  Keform  in  Spain  and  Portugal.    By  the  Rev.  H.  E.  NOYES,  D.D. 

Illustrated.     28. 6d. 

Commentary  for  English  Eeaders.  Edited  by  Bishop  ELLICOTT.  With  Con- 
tiibutions  by  eminent  Scholars  and  Divines: — 

2Jew  Testament.    Popular  Edition.    Unabridged.    Three  Vols.,  55.  each. 
Old  Testament,    regular  Edition.    Unabridged.    Five  Vols.,  55.  each. 

Commentary,  The  Ne\v  Testament.  Edited  by  Bishop  ELLICOTT.  Handy 
Volume  Edition.  Suitable  for  School  and  General  Use. 

Peter,  Jude,  and  John.   35. 


Et.  Mattliew.    3S-  6d. 
t.  ilarlt.    35. 
St.  LuKe.    35.  6d. 
Bt.  John.    3-s.  6d. 
The  Acts   of  the    Apostles. 
3S.6d. 


P.omans.    as.  6d. 

Colossians,      Thessalonlaus, 

and  Timothy.    35. 
Titus,   Philemon.   Hebrews, 

and  James.    35. 


The  Revelation.    35. 

An  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,    as.  6d. 


Commentary,  The  Old  Testament  Edited  by  Bishop  ELLICOTT.  Handy  Volume 
Edition.     Suitable  for  School  and  General  Use. 

Genesis.   35.  6d.  I        Leviticus,    ss.  I         Deuteronomy.    as.6d. 

fcxodus.    35.  1        Numbers,    as.  6d.  | 

Core"  Bible.     With  200  Full-page  Illustrations  by  GUSTAVE  DORE.     Popular 
Edition.     In  One  Vol.     155.     Also  in  leather  binding.     (Price  on  application.) 

Early  Days  of  Christianity,  Tha  By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.    Two  Vols.,  243.  ;  morocco,  £2  25. 

POPULAR    EDITION.       In  One  Vol.  ;    cloth,  gilt  edges,  73.  6d.  ;  tree-calf,  155. 
CHEAP  EDITION.     Cloth  gilt,  35.  6d. 

Family  Prayer-Book,  The.    Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  GARBETT,  M.A.,  and 
»he  Rev,  S.  MARTIK.    With  Full-page  Illustrations.    New  Edition,    Cloth,  75. 6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  &  Company1  s  Publications. 

"Graven  in  the  Rock  ;"  or,  the  Historical  Accuracy  of  the  Bible  confirmed  by 
reference  to  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  Sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  and  else 
where.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  SAMUEL  KINNS,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated.  Library 
Edition,  in  Two  Volumes,  cloth,  with  top  edges  gilded,  155. 

"Heart  Chords."    A  Series  of  Works  by  Eminent  Divines.     In  cloth,  is.  each. 

My  Father.    Ey  the  Right  Rev.  Ashton  Oxenden,         My  Aspirations.   By  the  Rev.  G.  Matheson,  D.D 
late  Bishop  of  Montreal.  !     My  Hereafter.    By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  Bicker- 

My  Bible.    By  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Carpenter,     '  steth. 

Bishop  of  Ripon.  My  Aids  to  the  Divine  Life.     By  the  Very 

My  Emotional  Life.    By  Preb.  Chadwicfc,  D.D.  "  —  "—  "     ' 

My  Body.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  W.  G.  Klaikie,  D.D. 

My  Soul.     By  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  M.A. 

My  Growth  in  Divine    Life.     By  the   Rev. 
Prebendary  Reynolds,  M.A. 


Rev.  Dean  Boyle. 
My  Sources  of  Strength.    By  the  Rev.  E.  E. 

Jenkins,  M.A. 
My  Comfort  in  Sorrow.    By  Hugh  Macmillan, 


Helps  to  Belief.     Helpful   Manuals   on   the   Religious   Difficulties   of  the  Day- 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE,  M.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester,    is.  each. 
MIRACLES.      By  the   Rev.  Brownlow  Mait-  I    THE    ATONKMENT.       By     William    Connor 
land,  M.A.  |  Magee,  D.D..  late  Archbishop  of  Yo'ric. 

Holy  Land  and  the  Bible,  The.    A  Book  of  Scripture  Illustrations  gathered  in 

Palestine.      By  the  Rev.    CUNNINGHAM  GEIKIE,   D.D.     Cheap  Edition,     Cloth 

gilt,   75.  6d.     Also  Superior  Edition,  with  24  Collotyps  Plates.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt 

edges,  ios.  6d. 
Life  of  Christ,  The.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 

CHEAP  EDITION.     With  16  Full-page  Plates.     Cloth  gilt,  33.  6d. 

POPULAR  EDITION.     With  16  Full-page  Piates.     Cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  73.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  4to  EDITION.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  73.  6d. 

Life  Of  Lives.     Further  Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean 

FARRAF.    15*. 
Matin  and  Vesper  Bells.     Earlier  and  Later  Collected  Poems  (Chiefly  Sacred). 

By  J.  R.  MACUUFF,  D.D.     With  Frontispiece.     Two  Vols.     75.  6d.  the  set. 

Methodism,  Side-Lights  on  tho  Conflicts  of,  During  the  Second  Quarter  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  1877-1852.  Cloth,  8«.  Cheap  Edition.  Unabridged. 
Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Moses  and  Geology ;   or,  the  Harmony  of  the  Bible  with  Science.     By 

the  Rev.  SAMUEL  KINNS,  Ph.D.,  F.R.A.S.     Illus.    Library  Edition,   ios.  6d. 

Old  and  Ne\7  Testaments,  Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the,  Con 
taining  Contributions  by  many  Eminent  Divines.  In  Two  Vols.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament.  336  pages.    Edited  by 

Bishop  ELLICOTT.  35.  6d. 
Plain  Introductions  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  304  pages.  Edited  by 

Bishop  ELLICOTT.  35.  6d. 
Protestantism,  The  History  of.  By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  WYLIE,  LL.D.  Containing 

upwards  of  600  Original  Illustrations.     Cheap  Edition.     In  Three  Vols.,  35.  6d.  each. 

"Quiver"  Yearly  Volume,  The.     With  about  600  Original  Illustrations  and 

Coloured  Frontispiece.     75.  6d.     Also  Monthly,  6d. 
St.  George   for  England ;   and  other  Sermons  preached  to  Children.       Fifth 

Edition.    By  the  Rev.  Canon  TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE,  M.A.    55. 

St.  Paul,  The  Life  and  Work  of.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Dean  FARRAR,  D.  D.,  F.  R.S. 
ILLUSTRATED  4to  EDITION.    75.  6d. 

CHEAP  EDITION.     With  16  Full-page  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  35.  6d. 
LIBRARY  EDITION.    Two  Vols.,  cloth,  245. ;  calf,  425. 
ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  One  Vol.,  f,\  is.  ;  morocco,  £2  25. 
POPULAR  EDITION.     Cloth,  gilt  edges,  73.  6d. 
Shortened  Church  Services  and  Hymns,  suitable  for  use  at  Children's  Services. 

Compiled  by  the  Rev.  Canon  TEIGNMOUTH-SHORE.  Enlarged  Edition,  is. 
"  Six  Hundred  Years ; "  or,  Historical  Sketches  of  Eminent  Men  and  Women  who 
have  more  or  less  come  into  contact  with  the  Abbey  and  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories,  from  1293  to  1893,  and  some  account  of  the  Incumbents,  the  Fabric,  the 
Plate,  &c.  &c.  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Dr.  SAMUEL  KINNS,  F.R.A.S.,  Bee  &c. 
With  65  Illustrations.  155. 

"Sunday:"  Its  Origin,  History,  and  Present  Obligation,  By  the  Ven.  Arch 
deacon  HBSSBV,  D.C.L.  Fifth  Edition,  75.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <k  Company's  Publications. 

<gburaK0ttal  Works  anb  ^intents'  Jttamtals. 

Alphabet,  Cassell's  Pictorial.  Mounted  on  Linen,  with  Rollers,  as. 
Mounted  with  Rollers,  and  Varnished,  as.  6d. 

Arithmetic :— Howard's  Art  of  Reckoning1.    By  C.  F.  HOWARD.     Paper,  is.  ; 

cloth,  as.    Enlarged  Edition,  ss. 

Arithmetics,  The  "Belle  Sauvage."    By  GEORGE  RICKS,  B.Sc.  Lond.     With 

Test  Cards.     (List  on  application.} 

Atlas,  Cassell's  Popular.    Containing  24  Coloured  Maps.   is.  6d. 
Blackboard  Drawing.   By  W.  E.  SPARKES.   With  52  Full-page  Illustrations.   53. 
Book-Keeping.     By  THEODORE  JONES.    FOR  SCHOOLS,  23. ;  or  cloth,  35.    FOR 

THE  MILLION,  23. ;  or  cloth,  35.     Books  for  Jones's  System,  Ruled  Sets  of,  25. 
British  Empire  Map  of  the  World.  By  G.  R.  PARKIN  and  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW, 

F.R.G.S.      Mounted  or  Folded.     255^ 

Chemistry,  The  Public  School    By  J.  H.  ANDERSON,  M.A.    23.  6d. 

Cookery  for  Schools.    By  LIZZIE  HERITAGE.    6d. 

Dulce  Domum.     Rhymes  and  Songs  for  Children.     Edited  by  JOHN  FARMER. 

Old  Notation  and  Words,  55.      N.B.— The  Words  of  the  Songs  (with  the  Airs  both 

in  Tonic  Sol-Fa  and  Old  Notation)  can  be  had  in  Two  Parts,  6d.  each. 
England,  A  History  Of.     From  the  Landing  of  Julius  Cassar  to  the  Present  Day. 

By  H.  O.  ARNOLD  FORSTBR,  M.A.     Revised  Edithn.     Fully  Illustrated.     5*. 
English  Literature,  A  First  Sketch  of,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present 

Time.     By  Prof.  HENRY  MORLEV.    75.  6d. 
Euclid,  Cassell's.    Edited  by  Prof.  WALLACE,  M.A.     is. 
Euclid,  The  First  Four  Books  Of.    New  Edition.     In  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  gd. 
Farm  Crops.     By  JOHN  WRIGHTSON,  M.R.A.C.,  etc.   Fully  Illustrated.    2s.  6d. 
Founders  of  the  Empire      By  PHILIP  GIBBS.      Illustrated.      Cloth,  is.  8d. 

Bevelled  boards,  25.  6d 
French,  Cassell's  Lessons  in.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     In  Two  Parts. 

Cloth,  as.  each.     Complete  in  One  Vol.,  3*.  6d.     Key,  is.  6d. 

French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.    35.  6d.  or  53. 
Galbraith  and  Haughton's  Scientific  Manuals. 

Astronomy.  55.  Euclid.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.  as.  (x\.  Books  IV'.,  V. .  VI.  as.  fid.  Mathematical 
Tables.  35.  6d.  Optics,  as.  6d.  Hydrostatics.  35.  6d.  Algebra.  Part  I.,  cloth,  as.  6d. 
Complete,  75.  6d.  Tides  and  Tidal  Currents,  with  Tidal  Cards,  35. 

Gaudeamus.  Songs  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  Edited  by  JOHN  FARMER.  53. 
Words  only,  paper,  6d.  ;  cloth,  gd. 

Geography,  A  Practical  Method  of  Teaching.    By  J.  H.  OVERTON,  F.G.S. 

Vol.  I.— England  and  Wales.     Vol.  II.— Europe.    6d.  each. 

Geometry,  First  Elements  of  Experimental.  By  PAUL  BERT.  Illustrated.  is.6d. 
German    Dictionary,     Cassell's.      German-English,    English-German.      Cheap 
Edition,  cloth,  ss.  6d.  ;  half-morocco,  55. 

German  Reading,  First  Lessons  in.    By  A.  JAGST.    Illustrated,    is. 

Hand   and  Eye  Training.    By  GEORGE  RICKS,  B.Sc.,  and  JOSEPH  VAUGHAN. 

Illustrated.     Vol.  I.     Designing  with  Coloured  Papers.     Vol.  II.     Cardboard  Work. 

ss.  each.     Vol.111.     Colour  Work  and  Design.   35. 
Hand  and  Eye  Training.    By  G.  RICKS,  B.Sc.    Two  Vols.,  with  16  Coloured 

Plates  in  each.     6s.  each.     Cards  for  Class  Use.     Five  Sets.     is.  each. 
Historical  Cartoons,  Cassell's  Coloured.   Size  45  in.  x  35  in.,  25.  each.   Mounted 

on  canvas  and  varnished,  with  rollers,  55.  each.     (Descriptive  Pamphlet,  16  pp.,  id.) 

In  Danger's  Hour ;  or,  Stout  Hearts  and  Stirring  Deeds.  A  Book  of  Adventures 
for  School  and  Home.  With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  Illustrations.  Cloth, 
is.  8d.  Bevelled  boards,  2S.  6d. 

Latin    Dictionary,    Cassell's.     (Latin-English    and   English-Latin.)    33.  6d.; 

half  morocco.  55. 

Latin  Primer,  The  First    By  Prof.  POSTGATE.    is. 
Latin  Primer,  The  New.    By  Prof.  J.  P.  POSTGATE.     zs.  6d. 
Latin  Prose  for  Lower  Forms.    By  M.  A.  BAYFIELD,  M.A.    as.  6d. 
Laws  of  Every-day  Life.    For  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER, 
M.A.    is.  6d. 


Selections  from  Cassett  &  Company's  Publications. 


Little  Folks'  History  of  England.    By  ISA  CRAIG-KNOX.    Illustrated,    is.  6d. 

Making  of  the  Home,  The.    By  Mrs.  SAMUEL  A.  BARNETT.    is.  6d. 

Map    Building    for    Schools.      A  Practical   Method  of  Teaching    Geography 

(England  and  Wales).     By  J.  H.  OVERTON,  F.G.S.     6d. 

MarlborOUgh  Books ; — Arithmetic  Examples.  33.  French  Exeroiees.  33.  6d.  French 
Grammar,  as.  6d.  German  Grammar.  33.  6d. 

Mechanics,  Applied.    By  JOHN  PERRY,  M.E.,  D.Sc.,  &c.    Illustrated.    73.  6d. 
Mechanics  for  Young  Beginners.    By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  EASTON,  M.A.     Cheap 

Edition,  as.  6d. 

Mechanics  and  Machine  Design,   Numerical  Examples   in  Practical.    By 

R.   G.  ELAINE,  M.E.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     With  79  Illus.    as.  6d. 
Metric  Charts,  Cassell's  Approved.    Two  Coloured  Sheets,  42  in.  by  22 '/£  in., 
illustrating  by  Designs  and   Explanations  the  Metric  System,     is.  each.     Mounted 
with  Rollers,  35.  each.    The  two  in  one,  with  Rollers,  53. 

Models  and  Common  Objects,  How  to  Draw  from.     By  W.  E.  SPARKES. 

Illustrated.     35. 

Models,  Common  Objects,  and  Casts  of  Ornament,  How  to  Shade  from.    By 

W.  E.  SPARKES.    With  25  Plates  by  the  Author.    35. 
Natural  History  Coloured  Wall  Sheets,   Cassell's  New.      Consisting  of  16 

subjects.      Size,  39  by  31  in.     Mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished.      33.  each. 

Object  Lessons  from  Nature.     By  Prof.  L.  C.  MIALL,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.     Fully 

Illustrated.     New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Two  Vols.     is.  6d.  each. 
Physiology  for  Schools.     By  ALFRED  T.   SCHOFIELD,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Illustrated,     is.  gd.     Three  Parts,  paper  covers,  sd.  each ;  or  cloth  limp,  6d.  each. 

Poetry  for  Children,  Cassell's.    6  Books,  id.  each ;  or  complete  in  One  Vol., 

limp  cloth,  fid. 

Popular  Educator,   Cassell's.    With  Illustrations,  Coloured  Plates,  and  Maps 

in  Colours.     Cheap  Edition.     In  Eight  Vols.,  35.  6d.  each. 

Readers,  Cassell's  "Belle  Sauvage."  An  Entirely  New  Series.  Fully  Illus 
trated.  Strongly  bound  in  cloth.  (List  on  application.) 

Reader,  The  Citizen.    By  H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  M.A.   Cloth,  is.  6d,  ;  also  a 

Scottish  Edition,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Readers,  Cassell's  Classical.    Vol.  I.,  is.  8d.  ;  Vol.  II.,  23.  6d. 

Reader,  The  Temperance.    By  J.  DENNIS  HIRD.    is.  or  is.  6d. 

Readers,  Cassell's  "Higher  Class."    (List  on  application.) 

Readers,  CasselTs  Readable.    Illustrated.    (List  on  application.) 

Readers  for  Infant  Schools,  Coloured.     Three  Books.    4d.  each. 

Readers,  Geographical,  Cassell's  New.     Illustrated.     (List  on  application.'} 

Readers,  The  Modern  Geographical.  Illustrated  throughout.  (List on  application.) 

Readers,  The  Modern  School    Illustrated.     (List  on  application.) 

Rolit.     An  entirely  novel  system  of  learning  French.     By  J.  J.  TYLOR.    33. 

Round  the  Empire.     By  G.  R.  PARKIN.     With  a  Preface  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  the 

EARL  OF  ROSEBERY,  K.G.     Fully  Illustrated,     is.  6d. 

Sculpture,  A  Primer  of.    By  E.  ROSCOE  MULLINS.    Illustrated.    23.  5d. 
Shakspere's  Plays  for  School  Use.    Illustrated.    9  Books.    6d.  each. 
Spelling,  A  Complete  Manual  of.    By  J.  D.  MORELL,  LL.  D.     Cloth,  is.  Cheap 

Edition.     Stiff  cloth,  6d. 

Technical  Educator,  Cassell's.  A  New  Cyclopaedia  of  Technical  Education, 
with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.  Complete  in  Six  Vols.,  35. 6d.  each. 

Technical  Manuals,  Cassell's.  Illustrated  throughout.  i6Vols.,  from  25.  1043.  6d. 

(List free  on  application.) 
Technology,  Manuals  of.      Edited  by  Prof.  AYRTON,  F.R.S.,   and  RICHARD 

WORMELL,  D.Sc.,  M.A.     Illustrated  throughout.     (List  on  application.) 

Things  New  and  Old ;  or,  Stories  from  English  History.  By  H.  O.  ARNOLD- 
FORSTER,  M.A.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  Seven  Books,  from  qd.  to  is.  8d. 

Troubadour,  The.  Selections  from  English  Verse.  Edited  and  Annotated  by 
PHILIP  GIBBS,  is.  6d. 

World  of  Ours, This.    By  H.  O.  ARNOLD-FORSTER,  M.A.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cheap 

Edition,  25.  6d. 

Young  Citizen,  The;  or,  Lessons  in  our  Laws.  By  H.  F.LESTER,  B.A.  Fully 
Illustrated.  ?s.  6d.  Also  issued  :n  Two  Parts  under  the  title  of  "  Lessons  in  Our 
Laws."  is.  6d.  each. 


Selections  from  Cassell  <b  Company's  Publications. 


100ks  f0r 

The  Jungle  School;  or,  Dr.  Jibber-Jabber  Burchall's  Academy.    By  S.  H. 

HAMER.  With  Four  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  HAKRY  B.  NEILSON. 
Crown  4to,  Picture  Boards,  is.  6d. 

Peter  Piper's  Peepshow;  or,  All  the  Fun  of  the  Fair.     By  S.  H.  HAMEK. 

With  Four  Colouied  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  HAKKY  B.  NEILSON  and 
LEWIS  BAUMEK.  Crown  410,  Pi  rture  Hoards,  is.  6d. 

Animal  Land  for  Little  People.  By  S.  H.  HAMER.  Illustrated  from  Photo 
graphs  and  Original  Drawings,  and  containing  Four  Coloured  Plates.  Crown  410, 
Picture  Boards,  is.  6d. 

Master   Charlie.     By  C.   S.   HARRISON    and   S.    H.    HAMEK.      Illustrated. 

Coloured  boards,     is.  6d. 

Whys  and  Other  Whys ;  or,  Curious  Creatures  and  Their  Tales.     By  S.  H. 

HAMEK.  With  Illustrations  by  HARRY  B.  NEILSON.  Paper  boards,  ss.  6d.  ;  cloth 
boards,  55. 

Micky  Magee's  Menagerie;   or,   Strange  Animals  and  their  Doings.      By 

S.  H.  HAMER.  With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  other  Illustrations  by  HARRY  B.  NEILSON. 
Coloured  Boards,  is.  6d. 

The  Master  of  the  Strong  Hearts.    By  E.  S.  BROOKS.     Illustrated.     25.  6d. 

Two  Old  Ladies,  Two  Foolish  Fairies,  and  a  Tom  Cat.  The  Surprising  Ad 
ventures  of  Tuppy  and  Tue.  A  New  Fairy  Story.  By  MAGGIE  BROWNE.  With 
Four  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations  in  text.  Cloth,  3$.  6d. 

Britain's  Roll  of  Glory ;  or,  The  Victoria  Cross,  its  Heroes,  ?vnd  their  Valour. 

By  D.  H.  PARKY.  With  Eight  Full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
Cheap  Edition,  Cloth,  35.  6d. 

The  Victoria  Painting  Book  for  Little  Folks.  Containing  about  300  Illus 
trations  suitable  for  Colouring,  is. 

"Little  Folks"  Half-Yearly  Volume.  Containing  480  pages  of  Letterpress,  with 
Six  Full-paqe  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other  Pictures  printed  in  Colour. 
Picture  boards,  35.  6d. ;  or  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  55. 

Bo-Peep.  A  Treasury  for  the  Little  Ones.  Yearly  Vol.  With  Original  Stories 
and  Verses.  Illustrated  with  Eight  Full-page  Coloured  Plates,  and  numerous  other 
Pictures  printed  in  Colour.  Elegant  picture  boards,  2s.  6d.  ;  cloth,  35.  6d. 

Beneath  the  Banner.  Being  Narratives  of  Noble  Lives  and  Brave  Deeds.  By 
F.  J.  CROSS.  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth,  is.;  cloth  boards,  as. 

Good  Morning  !  Good  Night !  Morning  and  Evening  Readings  for  Children,  by 
F.  J.  CROSS.  Illustrated.  Limp  cloth,  is. ;  cloth  boards,  25. 

On  Board  the  Estneraida;  or,  Mar  tin  Leigh's  Log.    By  JOHN  C.  HUTCHESON 

Illustrated.     Cheap  Edition,     is.  6d. 
Notable  Shipwrecks.     Cheap  Edition.     Revised  and  Enlarged.     Limp  cloth,  is. 

Superior  Edition.     With  Full-page  Illustrations,     as. 
Beyond  the  Blue  Mountains.     By  L.  T.  MEADE.     Illustrated.     53. 
Pleasant  Work  for  Busy  Fingers.    By  MAGGIE  BROWNE.    Illustrated.     25.  6d. 
Magic  at  Eome.     By  Prof.  HOFFMAN.     Fully  Illustrated.     33.  6d. 
Gift  Books  for  Young  People.      By  Popular  Authors.      With    Four    Original 

Illustrations  in  each.    Cloth  gilt,  is.  6d.  each. 

Khoda's  He  ward. 

Jack  Marston's  Anchor. 


Tim  Thomson's  Trial;  or,  "  All  is  not  Gold 

that  GHitters." 
Butli's  Life-Work;  cr,"No  Pains,  no  Gains." 


Uncle  William's  Charges. 

Each  book  contains  208  pages,  with  Four  Full-page  Original  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  25. 

.  . _  T  _,       „    „    .,  .       .  .     ..  I     "Honour  is  my  Guide."     By  Jeanie  Hering 

"Foremost  if  I  Can."    By  Helen  Attendge.      |  (Mrs.  Adams-Actou). 

1  Cross  and  Cro"wn  "  Series,  The.    With  Four  Illustrations  in  each  Book.  Crown 
8vo,  256  pages,  as.  6d.  each. 


Heroes  of  the  Indian  Empire ;  or,  Stories  of 
Valour  and  Victory.  By  Ernest  Foster. 

Through  Trial  to  Triumph ;  or.  "  The 
Hoyal  Way."  By  Madeline  Eonavia  Hunt. 

Etrocsr  *o  Suffer:  A  Etory  of  the  Jews.    By 

E.  Wynne. 
By  Fire  and  Sword:  A  Story  of  th«  Eugue- 


Adam  Hepburn's  Vow  :  A  Tale  of  Kirk  and 
Covenant.  By  Annie  S.  Swan. 

No.  XIII. :  cr,Tha  Story  of  the  Loot  Vestal. 
A  Tale  of  Early  Christian  Days.  By  Emma 
Marshall. 

Freedom's  Sword:  A  Story  of  the  Days  of 


tots.    By  Thomas  'Archer;  1          Wallace  and  Eruse.    By  Aunia  S.  Swan. 


Selections  from  Cassell  &  Company's  Publications. 


Tfcree-and-  Sixpenny  Books  for  Young- 
Cloth  gilt,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  King's  Command.    A  Story  for  Girls. 

By  Maggie  Symington. 
The   JBebellion    of  Lil 

Carrington. 

Repose  and    Tiger    LBy  L.  T.  Meade. 
Bashful  Fifteen. 
A  Sweet  Girl  Graduate.  J 


Uy  L.  T. 


People.     With  Original  Illustrations. 

"Follow   my   Leader."     By  Talbot  Baines 

For  Fortune  and  Glory.    By  Lewis.  Hough. 
Polly.  *) 

The  Palace  Beautiful.      f  R    T    T  „     , 
A  World  of  Girls.  f  B*  L-  T-  Meade. 

Merry  Girls  of  England.) 

Five  Stars  in  a  Little  Pool.    By  Edith  Car- 
nngton.     Illustrated. 


Half-Crown  Volumes. 

Told  Out  of  School.    By  A.  J.  Daniels. 
Lost  Among  W  hue  Africans.    By  David  Ker. 
Little  Mother  Bunch.    By  Mr«  Molesworth. 

Illustrated.    New  Edition. 
The  True  Kobinson  Crusoes. 


Laura  Lane> 

olk 
Ihe  White  House  at  Inch  Gow. 


Books  by  Edward  S.  Ellis.    Illustrated.    Cloth,  zs.  6d.  each. 


Iron  Heart,  War  Chief  of 

the  Iroquois. 
Bed  Jacket,  The  Last  of 

the  Senecas. 
In  Red  Indian  Trail;. 
Uncrowning  a  King-. 
Two  Boys  in  Wyoming. 
Scouts  and  Comrades ;  or, 

Tecumseh,  Chief  of  the 

Shawanoes. 
Klondike  Nuggets. 
Cowmen  and  Hustlers. 
A  Strange    Craft   and   its 

Wonderful  Voyage. 

Tad; 


Pontiac,     Chief      of     the 
Ottawas.    A   Tale  of  the 
Siege  of  Detroit. 
In  the  Days  of  the  Pioneers. 
The  Phantom  of  the  River. 
The  Great  Cattle  Trail. 
Shod  with  Silence. 
The  Path  in  the  Ravins. 
The  Hunters  of  the  Ozark. 
The  Camp  in  the  Mountains 
Ned  in  the  Woods.     A  Tale 
of  Early  Days  in  the  West. 
Down  the  Mississippi. 
The  Last  War  Trail. 
;  or,  "Getting  Even"  with  H 

Ned  on  the  River.    A  Talc 
of  Indian  River  Warfare. 
Footprints  in  the  Forest. 
The  Rubber  Hunters 
(formerly  Up  the  Tapajos). 
Wed  in  the  Block  House. 
A  Story  of  Pioneer  Life  in 
Kentucky. 
The  Young  Ranchers, 
The  Lost  Trail. 
Cainp-Fire  and  Wigwam, 
Lost  in  the  Wilds. 
Lost  in  Samoa.     A  Tale  of 
Adventure  in  the  Navigator 
Islands. 

im. 

Books  by  Edward  S.  Ellis.     Illustrated,    is.  6d.  each. 


Astray  in  the  Forest. 
Captured  by  Indiana. 


Wolf  Sar  the  Indian. 
The  Daughter  of  the  Chief 
tain. 


The  uoy  Huntsrs  of  Ken- 

tueky 
Red  Feather. 


Cassell'B  Picture  Story  Books.    Each  containing  60  pages.     6d.  each, 
Little  Talks. 
Bright  Stars. 
Nursery  Joys. 


Pet's  Posy. 


Dot's  Story  Book. 
A  Nest  of  Stories. 
Good-Night  Stories. 


Auntie's  Stories. 
Birdie's  Story  Book. 
Little  Chimes. 
A  Sheaf  of  Tales. 
Chats  for  Small  Chatterers.        Dewdrop  Stories. 


Illustrated  Books  lor  the  Little  Ones. 

Illustrated,    gd.  each. 


Containing  interesting  Stories.     All 


Bright  Tales   and  Funny 

Pictures. 

Merry  Little  Tales. 
Little     Tales     for    Little 


People 


and    Their 


Little 

Pets. 

Tales  Told  for  Sunday. 
Sunday  Stories  for  Small 

People. 
Stories  and  Pictures  for 

Sunday. 

The  Heir  of  Elmdale. 
Thorns  and  Tangles. 
The  Cuckoo  ui  the  Sobiii'; 

Brest. 


Bible   Pictxxres  for  Boya 

and  Girls. 
Firelight  Stories. 
Sunlight  and  Shade. 
Rub-a-dub  Tales. 
Fine  Feathers  and  Fluffy 

Fur. 

Scrambles  and  Scrapes. 
Tittle  Tattle  Tales. 
Dumb  Friends. 
Surly  Bob. 
The  Giant's  Cradle. 
Shas  and  Doll. 


Some  Farm  Friends. 
Those  Golden  Sands. 
Our  Schoolday  Hours. 
Creatures  Tame. 
Creatures  Wild. 
Up  and  Down  the  Garden. 
All  Sorts  of  Adventures. 
Wandering  Ways. 
The  Cost*  of  Revenge, 
Clever  Frank. 
The  Ferryman  of 
Harry  Maxwell, 


Selections  from  Casstll  Je  Company's  Publications* 


One  Shining  Story  Books. 

A  Pair  of  Primroses. 
Ella'8  Golden  Year. 

Eighteenpenny  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated  throughout. 

Up  the  Ladder. 


The  Heiress  of  Wyvern 

Court. 
Little  Queen  Mab. 


Their  Bead  to  Fortune. 
Won  by  Gentleness. 


IP  the 
Dick's  Hero ;  and  Other 

Stories. 

The  Chip  Boy. 
Roses  from  Thorns. 
Faith's  Father. 


By  Land  and  Sea. 

Jeff  and  Leff. 

The  Young  Berriugtons. 

The  Girl  with  the  Golden 

Locks. 
Stories  of  the  Olden  Time. 


Clare  Linton's  Friend. 
Her  Wilful   Way. 
To  School  and  Away. 
Ul  in  a  Castle  Fair. 

» Bravest  of  the  Brave. 
._lys'  Golden  Slippers, 
iree  Wee  Ulster  Lassies. 

Illustrated  Gift-books  for  Boys.    Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Wonders  of  Bodily  Strength  and  Skill.      |        Wonderful  Balloon  Ascents. 
Albums  for  Children.    With  Full-page  Illustrations.     35.  6d.  each. 

The  Album   for  Home,  School,  and  Play.    |    Picture  Album  of  All  Sorts.    Illustrated. 
My  Own  Album  of  Animals.  I    The  Chit-Chat  Album.    Illustrated. 

"Wanted— a  King"  Series.     Cheap  Edition.     Illustrated,     as.  6d.  each. 
Fairy    Tales   in  Other    Lands.      By    Julia    I  Wanted— a  King;  or,  How  Merle  set  tha 

Goddard.  Nursery  Rl 

Robin's  Ride.    By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adains. 


Nursery 
Brov 


Ihyuies  to  Rights.    By  Maggie 


The 


"World  in  Pictures"  Series. 

is.  6d.  each. 
All  the  Russias. 
Chats  about  Germany. 
Peeps  into  China. 
The  Land  of  Pyramids  (Egypt). 


Illustrated   throughout.     Cheap  Edition. 

Glimpses  of  South  America. 
The  Eastern  Wonderland  (Japan). 
The  Land  of  Temples  (India). 
The  Isles  of  the  Pacific. 


Two-Shilling  Story  Books.    All  Illustrated. 


Fluffy  and  Jnck. 

The  Mystery  of  Master 

Max. 

Uncle  Silvio's  Secret. 
Wrong  from  the  First. 


Daisy's  Dilemmas. 
A  Self-Willed  Family. 
Mr.  Burke's  Nieces. 
The  Children  of  the  Court. 
Little  Folks'  Sunday  Book. 


The  Four  Cats  of  the  Tip- 

pertons. 
Poor  Nelly. 
In  Mischief  Again. 
Peggy,  and  Other  Tales. 


The   Sunday    Scrap  Book.      With  Several 
Hundred  Illustrations.    Boards,  as.  Gd. 


Books  for  the  Little  Ones.    Fully  Illustrated. 

The    Old   Fairy  Tales. 

trations.    Cjoth, 

Cassell's    Swiss    Family    Robinson. 
Caesell's    Robinson  Crusoe.        With    too 
Illustrations.     Cloth,  35.  6d.  ;  gilt  edges,  ss. 
Cassell's   Pictorial  Scrap    Book.     In  Six 
Books.    6d.  each. 


With  Original  Illus- 

.      Illus 
trated.    Cloth,  35.  6d. ;  gilt  edges.  55. 
The  New  "Littlo  Folks"    Painting  Book. 
Containing  nearly  350  Outline  Illustrations  suit 
able  for  Colouring,    is. 


The  World's  Workers.     A  Series   of   New  and    Original  Volumes   by  Popular 
Authors.    With  Portraits  printed  on  a  tint  as  Frontispiece,     is.  each. 


John  Cassell.    By  G.  Holden  Pike. 
Richard  Cobden. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.    By  G.  Holdca 
Pike. 

General  Gordon. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock   and  Colin  Campbell, 

Lord  Clyde. 
David  Livingstone. 


The  Karl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Dr.  Guthrie,  Father  Mathew,  Elohu   Bur- 

ritt,  Joseph  Livesey. 
George  Miillor  and  Andrew  Reed. 


Thomas  A.Edison  and  Samuel  F.  B  Morse. 
Sir  Titus  Salt  and  George  Moore. 
George  and  Robert  Stephenson, 


Charles  Dickens. 

Handel. 

Turner  the  Artist. 


Sarah  Robinson,  Agnes  Weston,  and  Mrs. 

Meredith. 

Mrs.  Sonierville  and  Mary  Carpenter. 
At  is.  onfy. 


***  The  ebot/c  Works  can  also  bt  had  Thru  itt.One  Vol.,  cloth, gilt  edges,  y. 


CASSELL   &    COMPANY,    Limited t   Ludgafe   Hill,  London; 
fans,  New  York  6°  Melbourne, 
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